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NICHOLAS  HOLBBOOK 

INTRODUCTION 

It  was  the  year  1789,  the  same  year  which  wit¬ 
nessed  the  destruction  of  the  Bastille. 

Nicholas  Holbrook,  a  pawnbroker  in  an  English 
town,  cared  very  little  what  was  happening  in  Paris 
or  in  any  part  of  the  world  except  that  particular 
corner  inhabited  by  himself.  On  the  evening 
when  I  wish  to  introduce  him  to  my  readers 
he  was  walking  home  from  his  place  of  business, 
accompanied  by  his  brother  Sam.  The  rain  fell 
in  a  close  fine  drizzle,  and  the  mud  rose  over  their 
ankles. 

‘  Seems  to  me  it  always  rains  now,’  said  Sam 
peevishly. 

‘  This  is  a  bad  bit  of  road,’  replied  Nicholas, 
shaking  his  head,  ‘  a  had  bit.  It’s  low,  just  on  the 
river  bed.  They  couldn’t  drain  this  land  thoroughly 
if  they  tried.  And  they  don’t  try.’ 
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‘There  wouldn’t  be  any  use,’  said  Sam.  ‘No 
one  wants  to  live  here.’ 

‘  But  they  will  some  day,’  remarked  Nicholas. 

‘  Wait  forty  years  and  you  will  find  lots  of  people 
wanting  to  live  here.’ 

‘  Fools,’  suggested  Sam. 

‘  Dock  labourers,’  announced  Nicholas. 

‘  The  docks  are  ten  miles  off,’  urged  the  younger 
brother. 

‘  I  said  in  forty  years,’  replied  the  elder  one. 

Then  he  stood  still  and  gazed  at  the  muddy 
turbid  river,  the  horrid  expanse  of  slime  which 
formed  its  shore,  and  the  lights  of  dockyards  in  the 
far  distance.  He  stood  so  long  that  Sam,  remem¬ 
bering  supper,  waxed  impatient. 

‘  Come  on  !  ’  he  said.  ‘  This  damp  will  gives  us 
both  our  deaths.’ 

*  I’m  thinking,’  was  all  Nicholas  vouchsafed  in 
reply. 

‘  But  you  might  think  as  we  walk  home,’  urged 
Sam. 

‘  There’s  money  in  it,’  whispered  Nicholas,  half 
aloud.  ‘  Yes,  if  a  man  could  afford  to  wait  there’s 
money  in  it.’ 

All  the  rest  of  the  way  he  kept  muttering  to 
himself,  and  after  they  reached  home  his  taciturnity 
surprised  even  his  wife,  who  knew  by  the  experience 
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of  seven  years  that  she  had  not  married  a  chatter¬ 
box.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  he  astonished  her 
by  starting  up  in  bed  and  crying  out  once  more  : 
‘  There's  money  in  it.' 

Nicholas  was  the  owner  of  three  large  shops,  in 
which  he  carried  on  a  thriving  business.  His 
conscience  was  far  from  sensitive,  but  he  always 
liked  to  do  right  when  he  could,  that  is  to  say,  when 
he  saw  no  danger  of  losing  money  by  his  rectitude. 
Susanna,  his  wife,  had  some  religious  aspirations, 
and  went  regularly  to  a  Baptist  Chapel  round  the 
corner.  They  still  lived  over  the  first  established 
and  most  humble  of  their  shops,  though  their 
income  would  have  allowed  them  to  move  elsewhere. 
Nicholas  disliked  changes.  After  Susanna  per¬ 
suaded  him  to  pay  for  four  sittings  in  the  chapel  he 
went  regularly  each  Sunday  morning,  accompanied 
by  his  three  children,  Nicholas,  James,  and  Maria  ; 
their  mother  staying  at  home  to  cook  the  dinner. 
At  night,  it  was  Nicholas  himself  who  remained 
behind,  Susanna  taking  his  place  in  the  fourth  seat. 

She  was  a  meek  woman  who  never  inquired  into 
her  husband’s  affairs,  so  many  a  long  day  passed 
before  she  discovered  that  thirty  pounds  of  hard- 
earned  savings  had  been  invested  in  forty  acres  of 
wet  mud,  near  the  river.  Little  by  little,  as  Nicholas 
could  afford  it,  he  bought  more  acres,  and  with  the 
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sense  of  ownership  in  land  came  a  proportionate 
sense  of  dignity.  His  neighbours,  observing  the 
proud  way  in  which  he  walked  through  the  streets, 
thought  such  self-respect  unreasonable.  His  second 
boy  was  taken  from  school  at  the  age  of  twelve  and 
apprenticed  to  a  builder ;  but  the  elder  son,  destined 
for  the  trade  of  pawnbroking,  carried  on  his  educa¬ 
tion  until  he  had  passed  sixteen.  Uncle  Sam 
grumbled  a  little  and  might  have  rebelled  at  the 
extra  work  thus  thrown  upon  himself,  had  not  the 
iron  will  of  Nicholas  compelled  submission.  Mean¬ 
while  the  family  business  prospered.  Before  long 
the  brothers  owned  five  shops  in  different  parts  of 
their  native  town ;  their  money  was  invested  skilfully, 
and  they  never  spent  more  than  half  their  income. 
Sam,  who  was  childless,  bequeathed  the  reversion  of 
his  savings,  after  the  death  of  his  widow,  to  his  two 
nephews,  dividing  it  equally  between  them.  Maria 
also  received  a  legacy,  though  a  small  one ;  the 
Holbrook  family  having  slender  esteem  for  girls. 
Old  Nicholas  survived  his  brother  exactly  eighteen 
months.  The  night  before  he  died,  the  entire  house¬ 
hold  collected  in  his  room  and  listened  with  awe 
to  his  last  counsels. 

‘  Nick,’  he  said,  ‘  the  best  thing  I  ever  did  was  to 
buy  that  swampy  bit  by  the  river.  Fifteen  shillings 
an  acre.  That’s  all  I  gave  for  the  first  forty  acres  I 
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bought,  and  Jukes,  the  land  agent,  as  good  as  told 
me  I  was  a  fool.  The  next  time  I  went  into  the 
market,  twenty-five  shillings  was  the  price,  and  I 
took  thirty  acres  more.  I  have  a  thousand  now.  A 
thousand  acres - ’ 

‘  The  docks  have  come  nearer,’  said  Nick  thought- 
fully. 

‘  Ay,  they’ve  come  nearer.  They’re  bound  to 
come  towards  my  land.  I  had  a  fright  once,  thought 
they  would  spread  t’other  side  of  the  river  and  leave 
me  high  and  dry.  But  they’re  going  to  spread  both 
sides.  They’ve  not  reached  a  quarter  of  the  size 
they  will  be,  and  it’s  all  for  our  good,  Nick,  all  for  our 
good.  Don’t  ever  be  tempted  to  sell  that  land. 
Hang  on  to  it.  Hang  on  like.  .  .  .  Do  you  hear  ?  ’ 

‘  I  hear,  Dad,’  said  Nick,  wondering  perhaps  why 
his  father  did  not  find  a  simile,  but  allowed  the 
sentence  to  hang  in  the  air,  half  finished. 

‘  Do  you  know  why  I  put  Jim  to  the  building 
trade  ?  ’  continued  the  dying  man.  ‘  You  have  the 
land.  I’ve  left  every  square  yard  to  you,  my  eldest 
son.  You  take  the  landed  property,  that’s  only  fair. 
But  Jim  must  build  upon  it.  Houses  for  dock 
labourers,  shops,  public-houses.  A  chapel  won’t  do 
a  bit  of  harm.  And  then  there’ll  be  a  heavy  ground 
rent  paid  to  you  and  he’ll  get  it  back  in  the  other 
rents.  That  land  will  make  you  both  rich,  and  your 
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children  rich,  and  your  grandchildren  too.  You’ll  all 
he  rich  together.  And  when  you  have  as  much  as  you 
want,  don’t  forget  your  mother,  for  she  reared  you 
and  you  were  plaguey  difficult  to  rear — I  was  a  good 
son,  and  you  had  better  be.  It’s  the  safest :  we  must 
all  go  at  last.’ 

‘I  will  look  to  her,  Dad.’ 

‘  Mind  you  do.  I  began  with  half-a-crown,  and 
see  where  I’ve  ended.  Sixteen  thousand  between 
you  and  Jim  and  five  for  Maria,  and  an  income  from 
the  business  to  your  mother  just  as  I’ve  put  it  down 
in  my  will.  No  use  giving  her  money.  The  interest 
is  hers  to  spend  as  she  pleases.  But  the  land  is 
worth  all  the  rest,  Nick.  Mark  that.  Worth  all 
the  rest.’ 

Old  Nicholas  lay  exhausted  and  breathing  heavily. 
His  feet  were  growing  pinched.  The  minister  from 
the  chapel  came  and  prayed.  His  daughter  bathed 
his  temples.  Susanna  sat  and  wept  silently. 

The  next  morning  he  was  still  alive,  but  very 
feeble.  ‘  I’m  going,’  he  kept  saying,  ‘  I’m  going.’ 
Then  some  familiar  idea  flew  across  his  mind  and  he 
whispered,  ‘  Began  with  half-a-crown,  and  look  at 
me  now.  Began  with  half-a-crown.’ 

Ten  minutes  later  his  spirit  left  its  shell  and 
passed  into  another  state  of  existence,  without  even 
half-a-crown  with  which  to  begin  afresh.  His  sons 
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felt  very  warmly  disposed  towards  him  when  they 
read  the  contents  of  his  will.  Maria’s  husband,  a 
pork  butcher,  grumbled  a  little  at  receiving  only  five 
thousand.  Susanna  felt  as  if  the  foundations  of  the 
earth  were  giving  way  beneath  her  feet.  She  lived 
six  years  after  her  husband’s  death,  eventful  years, 
for  the  docks  came  close  up  to  the  swampy  land,  and 
Nicholas  the  Second  decided  it  was  time  to  take  his 
father’s  advice  and  build. 

First  of  all  the  ground  had  to  be  submitted  to  a 
draining  process.  Then  followed  some  small  teasing 
litigations  with  men  who  accused  him  of  trespassing 
on  their  rights.  Finally,  all  preliminaries  were  ended, 
and  James  called  his  men  together  and  began  to 
work. 

Hows  of  small  houses  sprang  into  existence  as 
if  by  magic :  Holbrook  Eoad,  Nicholas  Terrace, 
Susanna  Villas.  Before  long,  family  names  being- 
exhausted,  the  streets  were  called  after  the  Duke  of 
Wellington’s  battles.  Huge  buildings,  adapted  for 
the  sale  of  strong  dnnk,  reared  their  heads  at  each 
conspicuous  corner,  and  suitable  sites  for  places  of 
divine  worship  were  left  piously  untouched. 

‘  The  Baptists  may  bid  for  one,’  observed  James. 
‘  I  would  just  as  soon  let  them  have  it  as  not.’ 

The  Baptists  proved  undesirous  of  pitching  their 
tabernacle  in  such  a  poor  neighbourhood,  but  the 
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Wesleyans  were  less  timid,  and  after  they  had  come 
the  Establishment  thought  right  to  follow.  Old 
Nicholas  had  judged  correctly.  His  acres  of  waste 
land  bid  fair  to  become  a  centre  of  feverish  life. 
Children  played  in  narrow  alleys,  just  over  those 
spots  where  dirty  water  had  oozed  out  of  mud — pale- 
faced,  rickety  boys  and  girls,  who  shouted  with  the 
irrepressible  joy  of  infancy  and  thought  all  rivers  in 
creation  must  be  as  dingy  and  brown  as  this 
one.  Their  fathers  worked  in  the  docks,  and  starved 
when  east  winds  kept  the  ships  out  of  port.  Bents 
were  high  because  the  situation,  though  unhealthy, 
was  convenient,  and  tenants  could  always  be 
found  to  take  the  place  of  those  who  grumbled  or 
refused  to  pay.  The  public-houses— -there  were  ten 
new  ones  in  five  years — did  a  roaring  trade  ;  the 
churches  and  chapels  were  also  not  idle  ;  but  on  the 
whole,  it  must  be  confessed,  vice  competed  for  the 
custom  of  the  people  more  eagerly  than  virtue. 

Nicholas  and  James  proved  a  pair  of  faithful 
brothers  as  their  father  and  uncle  had  done  before 
them,  working  into  each  other’s  hands  with  no  dis¬ 
loyalty.  Their  wives,  however,  could  not  harmonise, 
a  fact  no  one  found  surprising.  Mrs.  Nicholas 
Holbrook  was  a  girl  from  Lancashire,  whose  father 
had  grown  rich  in  the  cotton  trade.  By  some  odd 
coincidence  her  name  was  Phoebe  Emily  Cotton. 
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She  liked  things  done  handsomely  as  they  were  in 
her  own  home,  and  her  husband  felt  drawn  to  agree. 
The  school  where  he  had  learnt  the  little  he  knew 
seemed  too  small  and  shabby  for  the  third  Nicholas, 
so  after  long  consultation  they  sent  him  as  far  as 
Shrewsbury.  This  was  a  great  step  in  advance. 

The  head  master  discovered  the  boy  had  talent, 
and  told  his  parents  it  would  be  wrong  to  refuse  him 
a  University  education.  At  Oxford  he  did  brilliantly, 
having  a  passion  for  hard  work,  inherited  from  old 
Nicholas,  and  a  taste  for  the  study  of  the  classics 
which  could  not  be  said  to  come  from  any  ancestor 
in  particular. 

George  Cotton,  his  mother’s  father,  cared  not  a 
scrap  for  University  degrees,  but  he  knew  a  clever 
man  when  he  saw  one,  and  promised  his  grandson 
substantial  support  if  he  would  stand  for  Parliament 
as  a  Tory. 

Nicholas  the  Second  placed  no  hindrance  in  the 
way  of  his  son’s  ambition.  He  was  neither  niggardly 
nor  extravagant,  and  very  much  under  the  influence 
of  Phoebe  Emily’s  relations.  Both  families  shared 
the  same  enthusiasm  for  work.  They  were  restless 
unless  fully  occupied.  *  Crib  Biters  ’  some  one  named 
them,  eager  for  employment  even  in  their  stables. 

James  Holbrook  meanwhile  had  reared  children 
of  another  kind.  His  wife  was  a  dressy,  foolish 
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little  woman,  who  let  sovereigns  slip  through  her 
fingers  and  kept  no  accounts  whatever.  Their  eldest 
son  took  to  betting  as  a  diversion,  and  contrived  to 
entangle  his  father  in  financial  difficulties.  Nicholas 
helped  as  far  as  possible,  but  his  efforts  were 
frustrated  by  his  wife’s  opposition  and  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  controlling  his  nephew’s  folly.  James  died 
broken-hearted  and  ruined.  During  the  last  ten 
years  of  existence  he  wore  greasy,  shabby  coats, 
which  gave  him  an  abject  appearance,  and  from 
childhood  upwards  his  accent  had  been  provincial  in 
the  extreme.  Mrs.  Nicholas  could  not  endure  the 
sight  of  him.  The  happiest  hours  of  his  life  were 
those  he  spent  with  his  sister  Maria,  who  never 
took  any  pains  to  rise  from  her  original  station  and 
used  to  send  advertisements  of  sausages  to  her  eldest 
brother’s  house  at  Christmas. 

After  James  died  his  son  was  ignored  by  the 
family.  He  completed  the  list  of  his  sins  by  marrying 
the  penniless  daughter  of  an  elocution  master,  just 
when  his  cousin  had  taken  to  wife  a  lady  of  good 
family  named  Margaret  Seaton,  and  was  being 
talked  of  as  a  rising  politician.  The  land  near  the 
river  still  belonged  to  him.  ‘  Hang  on  to  the  land,’ 
old  Nicholas  had  said.  ‘  Like  grim  death  ’  he  would 
probably  have  added,  if  the  terror  of  the  words  had 
not  paralysed  his  tongue.  That  hideous  swamp 
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made  the  fortune  of  the  Holbrooks.  The  buildings, 
it  is  true,  passed  in  the  course  of  years  to  various 
owners,  hut  this  was  a  circumstance  little  to  be 
regretted.  Poor  tenants  are  hard  to  deal  with. 

It  is  true  that  when  the  nineteenth  century  was 
young  philanthropy  had  not  begun*  to  be  actively 
annoying  in  its  relation  to  landlords.  Neither  was 
the  temperance  party  very  aggressive.  No  para¬ 
graphs  appeared  in  local  papers  calling  attention  to 
the  huge  number  of  gin  palaces  on  Mr.  Holbrook’s 
property  near  the  river.  The  clergy  of  the  district 
were  dull  gentlemen  who  preached  about  the  call  of 
Abraham  and  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  avoiding  any 
reference  to  modern  times.  Neither  did  they  visit 
their  flocks  at  all  frequently.  No  sap  stirred  in  the 
dead  branches.  Nethertheless,  it  is  a  perennial  fact 
that  poor  tenants  have  a  thousand  ways  of  making 
themselves  troublesome. 

After  his  father  passed  into  the  unseen  land, 
Nicholas  felt  glad  to  sever  all  connection  with  shops 
and  cottages.  The  ground  rents  were  duly  forwarded 
to  his  London  bankers  and  helped  to  buy  a  splendid 
breezy  stretch  of  country  in  Sussex,  midway  between 
the  downs  and  the  sea.  An  old  manor  house, 
already  standing  there,  was  enlarged  and  altered  and 
improved,  and  named  after  careful  consideration 
Holbrook  Hurst. 
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It  was  on  this  Sussex  estate  that  the  fourth 
Nicholas  grew  up,  a  beautiful  rosy  child  with  dark 
grey  eyes,  firm  limbs,  and  a  laugh  which  his  father 
said  ‘  was  worth  a  king’s  ransom.’  As  years  passed 
he  knew  his  mother’s  relations,  the  Seatons, 
intimately ;  but  J ames,  the  spendthrift,  died  at  the 
age  of  forty ;  his  wife  returned  to  her  family  and 
their  children  drifted  far  out  of  sight. 

His  sons  grow  up  that  bear  his  name, 

Some  grow  to  honour,  some  to  shame, 

But  he  is  chill  to  praise  or  blame. 

The  first  Nicholas  did  not  see  a  long  way  into 
the  future  of  his  descendants  when  he  lay  dying  in 
the  old  family  bed  and  boasted  of  his  keenness  of 
vision  with  respect  to  the  swampy  land. 
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CHAPTER  I 

March  had  come  in  like  a  lion  and  was  going  out 
like  a  lamb.  Soft  playful  showers  laid  the  dust  and 
helped  the  young  leaves  to  shoot ;  daffodils  and 
crocuses  were  springing  up  everywhere.  Mrs. 
Holbrook  sat  before  her  writing-table,  placed  in  the 
bay  window  of  a  large  upstairs  sitting-room,  and 
held  a  silver  penholder  lightly  between  her  fingers  as 
she  considered  what  words  to  put  next.  She  was 
fifty  years  old,  but  handsome  still,  with  hair  only 
just  beginning  to  show  flecks  of  grey,  straight  regular 
features  and  very  impressive  eyes.  Her  dress  sug¬ 
gested  the  condition  of  widowhood,  without  making 
it  obvious  or  painful.  Around  her,  on  the  piano,  on 
the  tables,  on  the  tops  of  dwarf  book-cases,  were 
photographs  of  her  son.  Baby  ones  with  long  curls, 
schoolboy  ones  with  dancing  eyes  and  lips  which 
flew  open  while  the  teeth  inside  remained  firmly  shut, 
down  to  those  taken  in  college  days,  when  his  expres¬ 
sion  was  thoughtful  but  sweet,  and  everyone  could 
see  he  had  kept  his  first  innocence  unstained. 
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Mrs.  Holbrook  existed  only  for  her  son,  and  was 
counted  among  the  selfish  of  the  earth  by  her  three 
sisters  in  consequence.  They  had  never  married, 
but  were  reasonably  well  off  and  lived  in  a  charming 
house  called  Cherry  Orchard,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  Hurst.  Here  they  spent  laborious 
days  in  toiling  for  the  good  of  the  parish,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Leigh,  the  vicar.  They  took  raw 
girls  into  their  service  to  train,  employed  indigent 
needlewomen  to  cut  out  and  make  their  dresses,  spoke 
now  and  then  at  temperance  meetings  and  organised 
Girls’  Friendly  Treats.  Anne,  the  eldest,  was  an 
invalid,  so  her  Bible  Classes  were  given  in  the  shelter 
of  her  own  room,  and  she  had  undertaken  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  various  missionaries,  sending  them  home 
news  and  chit-chat,  in  exchange  for  more  serious 
information.  Agnes,  the  second,  was  as  strong  as  a 
horse,  and  desperately  energetic.  Evangeline,  the 
youngest  and  prettiest,  was  known  to  have  broken 
her  heart  over  a  love  affair  many  years  ago,  which 
made  her  an  interesting  object  in  the  eyes  of  the 
village  girls.  They  called  her  Miss  Eva,  and  openly 
preferred  her  to  her  sisters. 

These  three  ladies  were  intensely  devoted  to  their 
nephew,  though  they  considered  his  mother’s  method 
of  training  had  been  injudicious. 

‘  Margaret  has  tasted  every  happiness  life  can 
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bring,’  said  the  invalid  Anne  to  her  sisters.  ‘  What 
fascinating  years  were  those  she  spent  in  London 
after  her  husband  took  office  !  Yet  she  never  looked 
happy.  I  am  afraid  she  spoilt  her  lot  by  pining  after 
the  impossible.’ 

‘  She  never  comes  out  of  herself,’  cried  the  healthy 
Agnes.  *  We  were  not  meant  to  live  in  our  own 
happiness.  What  is  to  become  of  her  when  Nicholas 
marries  ?  ’ 

In  justice  to  Mrs.  Holbrook,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  she  placed  no  hindrance  in  her  son’s  path  where 
marriage  was  concerned.  On  the  contrary,  she  tried 
to  bring  about  such  an  event  by  inviting  young 
people  to  stay  at  the  Hurst  and  persuading  him  to 
visit  in  country  houses,  sorely  against  his  inclination. 
Her  conscience  was  fearfully  sensitive.  She  had 
literally  offered  herself  up  upon  the  altar  of  duty, 
from  the  time  she  was  a  young  woman  of  twenty- 
two,  and  consented  to  become  the  wife  of  a  man  she 
did  not  love,  at  the  entreaty  of  her  father  and  mother. 
The  Seatons  were  poor,  according  to  their  notions. 
Mr.  Holbrook  was  rich  and  remarkably  clever.  Evan¬ 
geline’s  affair  of  the  heart  had  ended  in  a  broken 
engagement  and  much  sorrow.  The  whole  family 
were  desperately  anxious  lest  Margaret  should  make 
the  same  mistake  as  her  sister,  dooming  herself  to 
perpetual  maidenhood  on  a  small  income.  Margaret 
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herself  was  a  little  dazzled  by  the  prospect  opening 
before  her,  and  lacked  courage  to  confess  that  for  six 
weeks  she  had  fancied  herself  in  love  with  a  man 
too  poor  to  marry.  He  had  gone  away  without  say¬ 
ing  a  word  that  might  disturb  her  peace,  probably 
never  meant  to  return.  Under  such  circumstances 
she  was  scarcely  to  blame  for  letting  her  parents 
dispose  of  her  according  to  their  pleasure,  and  no  one 
but  herself  knew  the  experiment  had  failed. 

Her  husband’s  political  career  was  an  unbroken 
success.  They  shared  triumphs  and  interests  together, 
shared  some  anxieties  too,  and  were  knit  closer  by 
the  anxieties  than  by  the  triumphs  ;  but  now,  when 
all  these  were  over  and  only  memories  remained, 
Mrs.  Holbrook  felt  herself  still  an  undeveloped 
creature.  Nature  had  intended  her  to  be  some  one 
entirely  different,  and  she  should  never  be  that  *  some 
one,’  the  woman  whose  face  she  could  dimly  guess 
at,  through  clouds  of  darkness  lying  between.  All 
her  deeper  feelings  hovered  round  Nicholas,  the 
heart  of  her  heart,  and  often  he  caused  her  pain  by 
showing  himself  reserved,  distant,  even  a  trifle 
ceremonious  in  his  dealings  with  her. 

As  a  child  he  resembled  his  father,  but  when  he 
grew  up  the  likeness  disappeared.  The  Holbrooks 
were  famous  for  their  energy  and  ambition ;  their 
restless  desire  to  outstrip  everyone  else  in  the  race 
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for  honours.  He  did  well  at  Eton,  more  than  well 
in  the  final  schools  at  Oxford ;  several  careers  were 
open,  in  any  one  of  which  he  could  have  secured 
success,  but  he  still  delayed  to  choose.  After  his 
father’s  death  he  only  went  to  London  on  business, 
leading  at  home  the  holiday  life  of  air  idle  English¬ 
man,  shooting  a  little,  hunting  a  little,  reading  a 
little,  entertaining  lavishly,  while  his  mother  grew 
daily  more  anxious  and  perturbed.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-eight  the  name  of  the  third  Nicholas  was 
already  well  known.  Would  the  fourth  be  satisfied 
to  drift  into  obscurity  ? 

Three  months  before  this  story  opens,  two  events 
happened  which  seemed  to  bring  hope. 

After  a  good  deal  of  pressure,  her  son  promised 
to  stand  for  Eivington,  his  grandfather’s  birthplace, 
at  the  next  election.  This  was  the  first. 

The  second  concerned  Monica  Leigh,  the  mother¬ 
less  daughter  of  the  vicar. 

How  pretty  the  girl  looked  as  she  came  into  the 
room  that  March  morning  !  A  woman  must  be 
really  pretty  to  appear  to  advantage  in  a  bicycle 
skirt  and  cloth  jacket.  Fair,  almost  blonde,  with  a 
small  head,  regular  features,  an  upper  lip  rather 
short,  and  quiet,  innocent  grey  blue  eyes,  she  was 
just  twenty-one  and  an  heiress  in  a  small  way,  her 
mother’s  fortune  having  been  settled  upon  her.  Mr. 
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Leigh  did  not  care  about  money.  He  was  sufficiently 
well  off  for  his  requirements,  which  included  before 
everything  else  a  library  full  of  second-hand  hooks, 
a  pipe,  and  a  comfortable  chair.  Monica  had  been 
living  in  Paris  and  Dresden  with  one  of  her  aunts, 
until  three  months  ago,  and  when  she  came  to  in¬ 
habit  her  father’s  vicarage  there  was  quite  a  stir  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Many  people  admired  her,  and 
Nicholas  made  no  secret  of  his  pleasure  in  her  com¬ 
pany,  while  Mrs.  Holbrook  looked  on,  approving  his 
taste  from  the  depths  of  her  heart.  Monica  would  be 
a  daughter-in-law  exactly  to  her  own  mind.  If  only 
with  his  habits  of  procrastination  and  dreaminess  he 
did  not  let  the  right  moment  slip  past. 

‘  I  came  on  my  bicycle,’  said  Monica.  ‘  Such  a 
heavenly  morning  !  The  roads  quite  firm,  and  no 
wind  to  speak  of.  Miss  Seaton  asked  me  to  give 
you  this  parcel,  and  I  was  to  take  back  an  answer  to 
the  note  you  will  find  inside.’ 

‘  Can  I  speak  to  you  for  five  minutes  ?  ’  asked 
Nicholas,  opening  the  door.  ‘  Good-morning,  Miss 
Leigh.  I  must  not  interrupt  more  important 
matters.’ 

‘  Oh,  my  errand  can  wait,’  said  Monica.  ‘  I  will 
go  down  and  ask  Owen  some  questions  about  cuttings 
he  has  given  me,  and  when  I  come  back  Mrs. 
Holbrook  will  have  had  time  to  write  her  letter.’ 
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‘Don’t  go,  dear,’  said  Mrs.  Holbrook.  ‘  Nicholas 
can  have  nothing  to  say  to  me  which  your  presence 
could  interrupt.’ 

‘  Only  dreary  business  details,’  said  Nicholas. 

‘  Owen’s  advice  is  sure  to  be  more  exciting.’ 

Monica  fled,  while  Mrs.  Holbrook  rose  from  her 
table  with  a  slight  feeling  of  annoyance.  She  was 
reminded  of  her  husband,  who  never  could  see  farther 
than  the  papers  he  held  in  his  hand.  If  the  room 
had  burst  into  flames,  he  would  steadily  have  con¬ 
tinued  reading  until  a  full  stop  was  reached.  Surely 
Nicholas  might  have  shown  some  interest  in  the 
visitor,  instead  of  dismissing  her  so  abruptly. 

‘  I  have  had  troublesome  news  from  Bivington,’ 
he  said,  directly  the  door  closed.  ‘  I  want  to  read 
you  Nevill’s  letter.  What  would  become  of  me  if 
you  were  not  always  ready  to  listen  ?  ’ 

Mrs.  Holbrook  let  herself  sink  into  an  easy  chair 
and  looked  at  her  son  affectionately,  while  that  little 
throb  of  vexation  quite  ceased  to  make  itself  felt. 
His  appearance  was  attractive  ;  tall,  slender,  well- 
knit,  closely  shaven,  his  dark  grey  eyes,  straight 
features  and  firm  mouth  conveying  the  impression 
we  in  our  folly  are  apt  to  call  aristocratic.  Only 
students  of  race  tendencies  could  have  divined  he 
had  a  pawnbroker  for  his  great-grandfather.  He 
looked  exactly  as  the  typical  duke  ought  to  look,  but 
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as  dukes  very  seldom  do  look,  their  ancestors  having 
usually  chosen  wives  for  other  reasons  than  beauty. 

‘Do  you  know  that  some  connections  of  ours 
are  living  in  Eivington  at  this  moment,  in  the  direst 
poverty  ? 5  he  asked,  spreading  wide  the  agent’s 
letter. 

‘  I  know  your  father  had  a  cousin  who  turned  out 
badly.  We  helped  him  more  times  than  I  can 
count,  but  he  is  dead.’ 

‘  Yes,  and  he  left  a  widow  and  children.’ 

‘  I  suppose  he  must  have  done.  They  never 
applied  for  relief.  We  assumed  they  did  not  need 
any.  Are  they  poor  ?  ’ 

‘  They  have  suffered  the  worst  horrors  of  want. 
While  the  mother  was  dying,  one  of  the  children,  a 
girl  about  nineteen  or  twenty,  sang  in  the  streets  to 
collect  money.  The  story  has  crept  into  the  daily 
papers  and  been  taken  up  by  the  Social  Democrats. 
Nevill  tells  me  I  must  come  down  and  make  full 
inquiry,  as  there  will  be  questions  asked  next  time  I 
appear  on  a  platform.’ 

‘  How  very  annoying  !  ’  cried  Mrs.  Holbrook.  ‘  I 
do  dislike  having  our  family  affairs  canvassed  in 
public.  These  poor  creatures  should  have  made 
their  case  known.  Then  we  could  have  done  all 
that  was  necessary.  Does  Nevill  say  what  sort  of 
people  they  are  ?  ’ 
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‘  Mrs.  James  Holbrook,’  said  Nicholas,  reading 
from  the  letter.  ‘  Sober,  hard-working,  respectable.’ 

‘  She  must  have  fallen  very  low  to  be  described 
in  such  terms,’  remarked  Mrs.  Nicholas  Holbrook 
uneasily. 

Her  son  smiled,  and  smiling  greatly  became  him. 

‘  What  children  are  there  ?  ’ 

‘  This  girl  who  sang  in  the  street,  and  a  boy  who 
acts  in  provincial  theatres.  The  mother  died  four  or 
five  weeks  ago.’ 

‘  Well,  I  can  only  say  that  it  was  very  foolish  to 
keep  their  condition  a  secret,’  repeated  Mrs.  Holbrook. 
‘  Most  foolish  !  But  let  us  be  glad  things  are  no 
worse.  I  was  afraid  you  meant  to  tell  me  the  poor 
relations  were  also  disreputable.  A  girl  and  boy  can 
be  easily  dealt  with.  I  wonder  what  became  of  the 
Bobinsons.  There  used  to  be  a  woman  called  Clara 
Maria  Bobinson,  whose  father  had  been  a  pork 
butcher.  She  also  was  a  cousin.’ 

‘  Nevill  says  these  James  Holbrooks  are  the  only 
connections  left,’  said  Nicholas,  turning  over  the 
letter.  ‘  I  suppose  Clara  Maria  died  unmarried.’ 

‘  I  think  the  Social  Democrats  can  be  easily 
silenced,  then,’  said  his  mother.  ‘  You  have  an 
excellent  defence.  It  was  impossible  we  should  help 
people  who  never  let  us  know  whether  they  were 
living  or  dead.’ 
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‘  How  did  James  contrive  to  be  so  poor?  ’  asked 
Nicholas,  knitting  his  brows.  ‘  He  must  have  had 
his  share  of  the  inheritance.’ 

‘  He  frittered  everything  away :  no  head  for 
business  at  all.  He  fancied  himself  musical.’ 

‘  This  explains  the  girl’s  capacity  to  sing.’ 

‘  Yes,  it  may.  Then  he  married  a  woman  with 
no  money,  the  daughter  of  a  man  wrho  taught 
elocution  in  schools.’ 

‘  That  explains  the  acting.’ 

‘  Oh,  we  needn’t  explain  everything  !  ’  cried  Mrs. 
Holbrook.  ‘  Children  do  sometimes  develop  original 
ideas.  Your  father  met  this  elocution  master  once 
and  liked  him.  He  was  cultivated,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  refined.  I  suppose  as  long  as  he  lived  the 
widow  and  children  had  a  home  with  him.  But 
naturally,  as  they  did  not  write  or  call  our  attention 
to  their  circumstances,  we  let  them  slip  out  of  our 
minds.’ 

‘  I  shall  go  down  to-morrow,’  said  Nicholas,  ‘  and 
see  what  can  be  done.  It  is  a  thousand  pities  the 
poor  woman  has  died  without  giving  us  the  pleasure 
of  helping  her.’ 

*  She  might  have  wished  to  be  on  visiting  terms,’ 
said  his  mother,  ‘  and  that  would  have  been  im¬ 
possible.  Kemember,  Nicholas,  in  dealing  with  the 
girl  and  boy,  to  make  them  clearly  understand  that 
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anything  like  intimacy  is  out  of  the  question.  Help 
we  shall  give  of  course,  but  they  must  not  expect  to 
be  received  here  as  guests.’ 

Nicholas  laughed,  and  his  laugh  was  even 
pleasanter  than  his  smile. 

‘  Your  imagination  runs  away  with  you,’  he  said. 

‘  My  darling  mother,  it  isn’t  likely  that  a  poor  half- 
starved  child  who  has  been  singing  in  the  streets  to 
collect  pence  would  feel  the  least  desire  to  live  as 
our  guest !  I  only  hope  I  shall  find  out  the  easiest 
way  of  making  her  happy.’ 

‘  While  you  are  gone,  Monica  can  stay  and  keep 
me  company,’  said  Mrs.  Holbrook.  ‘  How  pretty  she 
looks  !  I  can  see  her  among  the  laurestinus  bushes.’ 

‘  She  is  not  a  bit  handsomer  than  you  are,’  said 
Nicholas,  surveying  his  mother  critically.  ‘  You 
are  as  fresh  and  spring-like  as  a  bunch  of  daffodils.’ 

Mrs.  Holbrook  flushed  very  pink.  The  moments 
when  Nicholas  showed  especial  affection  were 
packed  so  full  of  happiness  as  to  make  her  forget  all 
the  sorrows  of  her  life.  They  were  few  and  brief, 
and  she  knew  too  well  there  could  not  be  many  of 
them,  but  perhaps  for  those  very  reasons  they  were 
inexpressibly  sweet. 

‘  I  shall  not  tell  the  aunts  this  story,’  she  said. 
‘  It  is  for  you  and  me  alone ;  they  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it.’ 
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‘  No,  of  course  not,’  replied  Nicholas.  ‘  The  ears 
of  the  proud  Seatons  would  blister  if  they  heard 
such  tales.  I  really  don’t  see  how  there  can  be  the 
smallest  difficulty  in  setting  things  straight,  but  if 
troubles  should  come,  you  and  I  are  quite  able  to 
bear  them  together.’ 

Mrs.  Holbrook  went  down  to  the  garden  and 
Monica,  feeling  Spring  in  her  heart  as  well  as  in  the 
outside  air.  Long  afterwards  she  recalled  those 
words  of  her  son’s,  and  the  kiss  which  accompanied 
them,  with  a  thrill  of  awe.  It  seemed  as  if  they  had 
both  set  their  seal  at  that  moment  to  a  tremendous 
irrevocable  promise. 
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CHAPTER  II 

Nicholas  had  never  stayed  in  Rivington  until  some 
of  its  citizens  asked  him  to  represent  them  in  Parlia¬ 
ment.  After  they  showed  themselves  so  friendly, 
the  least  he  could  do  in  return  was  to  go  down  and 
inspect  the  place  where  they  lived.  His  first  im¬ 
pressions  wTere  decidedly  pleasant.  They  pointed 
out  all  the  objects  best  worth  seeing,  and  he  went 
home  with  the  fixed  idea  that  his  future  constituents 
were  very  good-natured,  very  comfortably  off,  and 
inhabited  large  houses  with  surprisingly  few  stairs. 
The  squalor  and  wretchedness  which  lie  in  the  heart 
of  every  large  town  were  carefully  screened  from 
him  ;  therefore,  on  the  occasion  of  his  second  visit  in 
quest  of  poor  relations,  the  discovery  of  these  things 
caused  a  shock. 

‘  Are  you  sure  we  are  taking  the  right  turn  ?  ’  he 
asked  his  companion  in  tribulation,  a  dull  middle- 
aged  clerk  who  had  undertaken  to  act  as  guide. 

‘  Straight  ahead,  sir.  Only  six  or  seven  minutes 
and  we  shall  be  in  the  street.  If  that  cab  hadn’t 
broken  down  we  might  have  been  there  now.’ 
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Nicholas  plodded  along  without  wasting  strength 
in  speech.  A  disagreeable  mist  enveloped  him  like 
a  wet  blanket,  loathsome  mud  received  the  impression 
of  his  footsteps.  On  one  side  the  brick  walls  of 
hideous  houses  showed  dimly  through  the  damp¬ 
laden  atmosphere ;  on  the  other,  a  nasty  gutter 
warned  him  to  keep  in  the  middle  of  the  greasy 
pavement  lest  worse  disaster  should  befall.  He  was, 
in  fact,  passing  along  the  same  route  his  great  grand¬ 
father  had  taken  on  that  important  night  when  the 
fate  of  the  Holbrook  family  hung  in  the  balance. 
Matters  were  worse  then,  for  pavement  did  not  exist, 
and  no  ugly  walls  protected  travellers  from  the  wind. 
But  the  first  Nicholas  was  inured  to  physical  dis¬ 
comforts  which  never  checked  the  current  of  his 
meditation,  only  inspired  him  to  devise  schemes  for 
‘  bettering  himself  ’  in  the  near  future.  Moreover, 
he  was  not  given  to  pitying  other  people,  his  own 
trials  being  quite  as  many  as  he  could  grapple  with 
successfully.  His  descendant  was  a  man  of  different 
mettle. 

‘  Is  it  always  as  dark  as  this  ?  ’  he  asked.  ‘  Why 
doesn’t  the  City  Council  order  lamps  to  be  put  here  ?  ’ 

‘  Plenty  of  light  in  a  second,  sir.  Just  round  this 
corner.  Take  care  not  to  slip.  The  fog  darkens 
every  place  this  evening.  It  is  coming  in  straight 
from  the  river.’ 
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‘  So  I  see,’  said  Nicholas  with  a  shudder. 

Directly  they  passed  the  corner  a  blaze  of  gas 
greeted  them,  thrown  by  twenty-seven  jets  belonging 
to  a  large  gin-palace.  Inside,  warmth  and  comfort 
could  be  had  for  those  who  possessed  money.  For 
the  penniless  the  filthy  streets  remained  open,  or 
possibly  some  harbour  of  refuge  inside  one  of  the 
shoddy  houses,  all  looking  so  drearily  alike.  Nicholas 
conceived  himself  moving  in  a  circle  of  the  Inferno. 
Sickening  disgust  caught  hold  of  him,  which  was  not 
lessened  by  the  sight  of  his  own  name,  painted  on 
a  wall.  There  it  was,  as  large  as  life,  and  twice  as 
natural :  ‘  Nicholas  Holbrook  Street ‘  What  infernal 
impertinence  !  ’  he  very  nearly  exclaimed,  but  checked 
himself  in  time,  remembering  he  must  not  swear  at 
his  own  constituency. 

‘  We  are  out  of  your  division  now,  sir,’  said  the 
clerk,  a  few  minutes  later.  ‘  Here  is  the  boundary, 
Water  Lane  West.  79  Pope  Street  was  the  address 
you  wanted,  I  think.’ 

‘179,’  replied  Nicholas,  correcting. 

‘  We  must  walk  a  little  farther,  I  am  afraid,  in 
that  case,  sir.  Pope  Street  is  very  long.  This  is 
Prior  Street  we  are  in  now  :  one  of  the  oldest  streets 
of  the  district. 

Nicholas  gazed  up  at  the  small  windows  of  the 
weather-beaten  dwellings,  evidently  built  in  days 
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when  a  window  tax  still  existed.  He  was  far  from 
guessing  that  in  one  of  these  dark  houses  the  soul  of 
his  great-grandfather  had  prepared  for  flight.  179 
Pope  Street  was  reached  at  last,  and  on  the  door-step 
he  dismissed  his  guide  with  many  apologies  for 
having  detained  him  so  long. 

‘  I  don’t  live  far  off,’  said  the  clerk.  ‘  I  haven’t 
come  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  out  of  my  way. 
Wouldn’t  it  be  better  if  I  waited  to  see  you  safe 
back  ?  This  is  a  rough  neighbourhood.’ 

‘  I  must  get  used  to  the  neighbourhood,’  said 
Nicholas,  ‘  and  very  likely  there  will  be  a  stray  han¬ 
som  about.  In  any  case,  I  don’t  want  to  keep  you 
from  your  own  fire  a  minute  longer  than  I  can 
help.’ 

The  man  disappeared,  carrying  a  pleasant  remem¬ 
brance  of  his  companion  away  with  him.  Up  to 
this  moment  Nicholas  had  made  a  good  impression 
on  such  of  his  electors  as  he  had  met.  It  is  expected 
that  candidates  should  smile  a  good  deal  and  shake 
hands  promiscuously,  giving  the  idea  wherever  they 
go  of  being  warm-hearted  men  who  wouldn’t  hurt  a 
fellow-creature  for  the  universe.  But  oddly  enough 
Nicholas  did  none  of  these  things,  and  yet  everyone 
liked  him.  When  he  was  introduced  to  a  fresh 
acquaintance,  his  worst  enemy  could  not  charge  him 
with  being  too  effusive.  He  generally  turned  a 
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straight  penetrating  look  on  the  new-comers,  before 
softening  into  friendliness  or  holding  out  his  hand 
with  that  simple  cordiality  which  would  have  been 
quite  as  genuine  if  they  had  possessed  no  votes  at  all. 
Honest  people  felt  at  home  in  his  company.  Tricky 
ones  were  more  or  less  uncomfortable,  and  used  to  go 
away  saying,  ‘  Doesn’t  he  know  he  can’t  get  into 
Parliament  unless  we  help  him?  Why  the  deuce 
doesn’t  he  care  ?  ’  Such  curious  detachment,  and 
indifference  to  the  prizes  men  are  often  willing  to 
sell  their  souls  for,  seldom  failed  to  produce  a  great 
effect. 

Only  William  Nevill,  the  agent,  who  had  worked 
for  the  last  Nicholas  and  took  the  credit  of  the 
Holbrook  family  deeply  to  heart,  felt  more  than 
uneasy.  He  would  have  liked  a  candidate  who  was 
as  eager  as  a  racehorse.  This  one  exhibited  too 
much  philosophic  calm.  Then  again,  that  very 
afternoon,  when  they  were  discussing  the  impudent 
paragraphs  in  the  papers  about  the  boy  and  girl 
Holbrooks  who  went  about  with  a  piano-organ, 
Nicholas  had  upset  all  his  calculations  by  a  sudden 
display  of  energy. 

‘  I  should  like  to  see  these  children  myself,’  he 
said. 

Nevill  shuffled  some  papers  about  and  coughed 
several  times  before  answering. 
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‘  The  boy  is  twenty,  he  is  not  a  child,  and  may 
prove  troublesome,  if  too  much  notice  is  taken  of 
him.  His  grandfather,  old  Ferdinand  Lake,  was  a 
good  deal  thought  of  in  Bivington.  He  taught 
history  and  elocution  in  most  of  the  schools,  and 
when  his  daughter  came  back  a  widow,  with  two 
children,  he  took  them  in  and  did  his  best  for  them. 
Mrs.  Holbrook  gave  lessons  as  well.  They  lived  in 
a  good  part  of  the  town  and  received  boarders,  boys 
who  went  to  the  College  every  day  and  came  home 
at  night.  But  Lake  had  a  terrible  illness  which 
used  up  their  money,  and  after  he  died  his  daughter 
was  ill  too.  She  couldn’t  go  on  with  her  teaching, 
and  the  whole  family  sank  lower  and  lower.  It  is 
five  years  since  the  old  man  died.’ 

‘  Some  one  should  have  told  me,’  said  Nicholas. 
‘  We  have  never  heard  a  word  of  this.’ 

‘  Mr.  James  Holbrook  had  spent  a  good  deal  of 
your  father’s  money,’  said  Nevill  drily.  ‘  This  boy, 
from  all  I  hear,  is  not  satisfactory.  That  silly  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  piano  was  a  mere  trick,  an  attempt  to 
gain  notoriety.  He  gives  the  excuse  that  his  mother 
was  dying  and  they  needed  money  for  medicine  and 
food.  I  should  be  more  inclined  to  believe  him  if  a 
paragraph  had  not  appeared  in  the  “  Messenger  ”  next 
day.  I  waited  to  receive  instructions,  but  if  you  give 
leave  I  will  call  on  them  this  evening  (I  have  already 
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called  once)  and  come  to  terms.  The  girl  is  harmless  : 
he  is  a  conceited  obstinate  young  swaggerer.’ 

4  I  am  afraid  I  must  go  myself,’  said  Nicholas. 
‘  I  say  “  afraid,”  for  the  interview  cannot  be  pleasant, 
but  some  duties  should  never  be  performed  by  proxy, 
and  this  is  one.’ 

Nevill  shrugged  his  shoulders  slightly,  which 
showed  that  he  was  very  much  annoyed. 

4  This  evening,  then,’  he  said.  4  Perkins  of  the 
“  Daily  Messenger  ”  tells  me  he  receives  whole  reams 
of  correspondence  on  the  subject  by  every  post.  It 
is  a  slack  season,  and  there  are  plenty  of  malicious 
people  glad  to  circulate  falsehoods.  “  A  lie  which  is 
half  a  truth.”  You  know  the  saying.  This  one  may 
lose  us  hundreds  of  votes  unless  we  crush  it  quickly 
and  silence  gossip-mongers  by  proving  there  is 
nothing  to  gossip  about.’ 

He  had,  in  fact,  already  composed  a  spirited 
reply  which  only  needed  the  sanction  of  his  client  to 
be  posted  at  once  to  the  editor  of  the  4  Messenger.’ 

‘  I  am  quite  ready  to  start  at  once,’  replied 
Nicholas.  4  Half-past  five.  It  is  not  too  late.’ 

Nevill  put  his  mouth  to  a  tube  and  told  some 
one  to  call  a  cab. 

4  Mr.  Jones  shall  go  with  you,’  he  said.  4  My  own 
clerk,  a  man  you  can  trust.  But  the  wind  is  getting 
up,  I  think  you  will  have  a  rough  drive.’ 
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His  prediction  proved  true.  The  wind  rose  to  a 
gale,  and  the  driver  of  the  cab,  after  struggling  along 
for  two  miles,  was  struck  by  a  tile  blown  down  from 
one  of  the  houses,  an  accident  so  damping  to  his 
courage  that  he  refused  to  go  any  farther.  It  really 
seemed  as  if  earth,  air  and  water  were  conspiring  to 
prevent  this  visit  from  being  paid,  but  the  faster 
hindrances  came  the  more  determined  Nicholas  was 
not  to  be  defeated.  Jones  undertook  to  act  as  guide, 
impressed  by  the  pertinacity  of  his  strange  com¬ 
panion  ;  and  so  it  happened  that  they  stood  at  last  in 
comparative  safety  on  the  steps  of  a  shabby  house  in 
Pope  Street. 

Nicholas  waited  five  minutes  after  Jones  left  him 
before  anyone  answered  his  knock.  Then  a  shabby 
woman  appeared,  exactly  matching  the  house,  who 
said  if  he  wished  to  see  the  Holbrooks  he  should 
have  given  two  single  knocks  instead  of  a  double 
one. 

‘  I  don’t  mind  showing  you  in,’  she  added  con¬ 
descendingly,  ‘  though  it  is  not  my  place  to  do  it.’ 

The  small  room  where  she  led  him  had  a  curious 
educational  air.  Two  globes  blocked  up  one  corner, 
a  map  of  Europe  hung  over  the  chimney-piece,  and 
one  of  Asia  covered  the  opposite  wall.  There  were 
bookcases  too,  well  filled  with  battered  volumes, 
among  which  he  recognised  some  of  the  Waverley 
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Novels,  a  very  old  edition  of  Shakespeare,  ‘  David 
Copperfield,  and  ‘  Jane  Eyre.’  Folding-doors  con¬ 
nected  this  room  with  another,  from  which  the 
sounds  of  recitation  came,  broken  every  now  and 
then  by  suppressed  laughter  or  attempts  at  applause. 

‘They  are  having  something  to  eat,’  said  the 
woman. 

She  opened  one  of  the  doors,  and  Nicholas  saw  a 
tall  thin  boy  who  looked  like  an  overgrown  weed 
standing  near  the  fireplace,  grasping  the  back  of  a 
kitchen  chair  with  both  hands. 

‘You  are  mistaken,  Alec,’  he  said.  ‘Absolutely 
and  entirely  mistaken.  I  have  always  held  that 
Hamlet’s  soliloquy  should  be  given  with  as  little 
action  as  possible.  A  man  doesn’t  rant  and  fume 
about  the  floor  when  he  is  considering  whether  it  is 
worth  while  doing  anything  at  all.  He  sits  per¬ 
fectly  still,  half  in  a  dream — so,  or  else  stands  just  as 
I  am  standing  now.  But  you  would  jeer  if  Shake¬ 
speare  himself  came  back  from  the  grave  and  acted 
before  you.’ 

‘  No,  I  wouldn’t,’  said  the  person  addressed  as 
Alec.  ‘  I  should  be  in  a  blue  funk.  Your  hollow 
voice  nearly  takes  my  wits  away  when  you  talk  about 
the  undiscovered  country.  It  isn’t  your  elocution, 
old  man.  It  is  your  figure  sets  me  off  laughing 
Wrap  a  tablecloth  round  your  legs — do ! 

D 
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All  this  time  Nicholas  had  stood  a  bewildered 
listener  just  outside  the  door. 

‘  Mr.  Holbrook,’  screamed  the  woman  twice  over ; 
and  he  started  with  surprise,  thinking  she  had  lost 
her  senses,  until  the  weedy  boy,  who  wTas  acting  the 
part  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark,  answered  pettishly, 
‘  What’s  the  matter,  Mrs.  Evans  ?  You  needn’t 
come  disturbing  us  just  now.’ 

‘  A  gentleman  wants  to  see  you,’  said  the  woman, 
signing  that  Nicholas  should  go  forward,  and  holding 
out  the  card  he  had  given. 

There  was  some  embarrassment  in  the  room — a 
whisper,  a  sudden  silence — then  the  young  actor 
pushed  the  kitchen  chair  behind  him  and  advanced 
a  few  steps  to  meet  his  unexpected  guest.  He  had 
a  freckled  complexion  and  sandy  hair.  His  eyes 
were  small,  but  twinkled  brightly,  and  the  corners  of 
his  very  expressive  mouth  twitched  into  a  smile  as 
the  comic  side  of  the  adventure  revealed  itself. 

‘  Pray  come  in.  There’s  a  chair  somewhere. 
Dulcie,  find  a  chair.’ 

This  was  the  first  intimation  Nicholas  had 
received  of  the  presence  of  a  girl,  the  closed  wing 
of  the  half-opened  door  having  screened  her  as  he 
waited  outside.  Thick  clouds  of  smoke  threatened 
to  screen  her  still,  for  both  her  companions  had  pipes 
in  their  hands,  but  after  a  few  seconds  the  atmo- 
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sphere  cleared  and  he  met  the  gaze  of  large  brown 
eyes  which  might  have  belonged  to  a  terrified  deer. 

‘  This  is  my  sister,’  said  the  boy.  ‘  Dulcie— Mr. 
Nicholas  Holbrook.’ 

She  was  such  a  delicate,  unsubstantial  little 
creature  that  her  eyes  seemed  the  whole  of  her  at 
first.  By  degrees  Nicholas  received  the  impression 
of  delicate  features,  a  small  white  face,  and  an 
immense  quantity  of  dark  hair. 

'I  had  no  right  to  take  you  by  surprise,’  he  said, 
‘  but  my  time  is  short  and  a  few  words  of  conversa¬ 
tion  will  carry  us  farther  than  a  hundred  letters.’ 

‘  I  will  leave  you,  Jim,’  said  his  friend,  rising. 

‘  On  no  account !  ’  cried  Jim.  ‘  An  intimate 
friend,  Balph  Alexander,’  he  added  for  the  benefit  of 
Nicholas.  4  All  our  affairs  are  open  to  him.  He  has 
been  our  guiding-star.  Now  let  me  tell  you,  sir,  how 
horribly,  inconceivably  vexed  I  am  about  these  para¬ 
graphs  in  the  papers.  We  have  never  asked  for 
help,  so  we  had  no  right  to  be  annoyed  because  none 
was  offered.  That  piano  episode  was  a  mere  joke,  a 
caprice  of  my  sister’s.  I  assure  you,  she  never 
thought  of  it  seriously.’ 

‘No,  no ;  came  from  Alexander  in  strong  protest, 
while  the  clear  treble  of  Dulcie’s  voice  rang  out 
above  his  deeper  tones,  ‘  Jim,  that’s  a  lie  * 

Her  brother  checked  his  torrent  of  words  and 
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looked  at  her  reprovingly,  but  she  fixed  her  eyes  on 
Nicholas,  as  if  no  one  else  were  present. 

‘  It  wasn’t  a  joke,  a  caprice.  I  don’t  do  things 
as  dreadful  as  that  just  to  amuse  myself.  Mother 
was  dying.  We  needed  food,  medicine,  wine.  The 
nurse  had  to  be  paid.  I  went  out  every  night  for 
three  weeks.  Jim  came  twice,  that  was  all.  The 
other  nights  a  friend  helped  me.  It  wasn’t  a  joke 
or  a  caprice.  It  was  dire  necessity.’ 

‘  But,  Dulcie,’  began  Jim. 

‘  Don’t  say  another  word.  I  shan’t  say  anything 
more.  When  you  told  this — this  gentleman  I  did 
it  for  fun,  you  deceived  him.  It  isn’t  fair  to  say 
what  is  false  about  your  sister.  Better  own  the 
truth,  there’s  no  disgrace  in  being  poor.’ 

Jim  blushed  a  little,  and  Alexander  quickly 
interposed. 

‘  Miss  Holbrook  has  been  very  brave  and  very 
unselfish.  There  was  an  error  of  judgment.  We 
needn’t  go  back  over  the  past.’ 

Nicholas  turned  one  of  his  penetrating  glances  on 
this  friend  of  the  family,  who  answered  by  a 
nervous  twitching  of  the  eyelids.  He  was  a  man  of 
twenty-eight  or  thereabouts,  closely  shaven  and  so 
thin  as  to  appear  haggard.  His  eyes  were  very  dark 
and  bright,  his  hair  brown,  his  voice  and  accent  ex¬ 
tremely  refined,  but  his  expression  struck  Nicholas 
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unfavourably.  It  was  defiant  and  nervous  by  turns, 
as  if  he  courted  notice,  and  then  grew  angry  directly 
his  wish  was  granted. 

‘  Mr.  Alexander  is  a  great  friend  of  ours,’  repeated 
the  young  Holbrook,  and  his  friend  replied  by  a  bow, 
intended  to  convey  good-humoured  thanks,  with  a 
touch  of  affectionate  raillery. 

Directly  he  did  this,  the  idea  that  they  must  have 
met  somewhere  before  caught  hold  of  Nicholas.  He 
searched  his  memory,  but  found  no  clue.  Perhaps 
it  was  only  one  of  those  remarkable  likenesses  which 
are  so  teasing,  until  traced  to  their  source.  Who 
used  to  bend  his  head  in  that  particular  way,  smiling 
satirically  as  he  did  so?  And  the  straight  hair 
falling  very  low  over  the  forehead.  To  whom  did 
that  belong?  No,  the  connecting  link  would  not 
come,  and  meanwhile  more  important  matters  pressed 
for  attention. 

‘  Am  I  to  understand  my  visit  is  unwelcome  ?  ’ 
he  asked. 

‘  By  no  means,  sir,’  cried  Jim,  who  had  quickly 
recovered  his  composure.  ‘We  are  cousins.  I  am 
the  third  James,  as  you,  I  understand,  are  the  fourth 
Nicholas  Holbrook.  It  is  right  we  should  make  each 
other’s  acquaintance.  But  for  the  present  any  diffi¬ 
culties  I  may  have  had  are  ended.  To-morrow  I 
begin  my  career  as  an  actor,  having  taken  an  engage- 
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ment  offered  me  by  a  travelling  company.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary,  of  course,  to  start  on  the  lowest  round  of  the 
ladder.  My  parts  must  be  insignificant  at  first.  But 
if  I  once  get  my  foot  in  position,  I  make  no  doubt 
of  being  able  to  climb.  Greater  men  than  I  have 
exercised  patience  before  reaping  their  final  reward.’ 

‘  And  your  sister  ?  ’  asked  Nicholas,  who  had  lis¬ 
tened  to  this  modest  harangue  with  quiet  amuse¬ 
ment. 

‘  Dulcie  is  sure  of  a  home  while  I  am  away.  You 
see  this  furniture.  It  is  our  own — all  we  brought 
with  us  from  the  haunts  of  childhood.  A  friend  of 
my  mother’s,  Mrs.  Bogerson,  a  teacher  of  music,  is 
going  to  live  here  during  my  absence,  and  Dulcie 
can  stay  with  her,  honourably  and  safely.  Half  my 
earnings — half  did  I  say?  More  than  half,  the 
whole,  if  necessary,  shall  be  hers.’ 

Dulcie’s  eyes  flashed  in  the  gas-light.  For  a 
second  it  seemed  as  if  she  were  struggling  to  speak, 
but  shyness  or  another  feeling  equally  paralysing 
held  her  back. 

‘  I  can  be  of  no  use,  then  ?  ’  said  Nicholas.  ‘  I  am 
very  sorry.’ 

The  girl  made  a  tremendous  effort  and  moved  a 
few  steps  nearer  him. 

‘  Don’t  go  yet,  please  !  There  is  ...  I  ought 
to  tell  you - ’ 
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‘  Not  to-night,’  cried  Alexander.  ‘  Not  to-night.’ 

‘  Mother  charged  me,’  said  Dulcie,  her  lips 
beginning  to  quiver.  ‘  And  I  never  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Don’t  prevent  me  speaking  now - ’ 

‘  But  you  agreed  to  our  plans,’  said  Jim.  ‘  And 
Mother  didn’t  know  of  my  engagement.’ 

‘Wait  till  to-morrow,’  implored  Alexander. 

His  thin  pale  face,  in  which  anxiety  contended 
with  stronger,  more  passionate  sensations,  a  second 
time  riveted  Nicholas.  Where  had  he  seen  that 
man  before?  Those  full,  sensitive  lips,  the  eyes, 
desperately  nervous  and  eager,  the  changing  colour. 
Why  did  they  all  seem  familiar  ?  Then  in  a  moment 
a  long-forgotten  scene  flashed  before  his  mental 
vision.  A  room  at  Oxford,  a  number  of  very  young 
men  fresh  from  school,  dismayed  at  the  horrid  duty 
devolving  upon  them ;  one  a  little  older  than  the 
rest  stammering  out  the  words  of  the  decision  they 
had  formed,  and  another  standing  up  to  receive  his 
sentence.  lie  had  been  found  guilty  of  appropriat¬ 
ing  money  entrusted  to  his  charge  as  member  of  the 
Union,  was  asked  now  to  sign  a  confession  of  guilt 
and  quit  the  University  as  quickly  as  possible.  If 
he  refused,  the  act  of  dishonesty  must  be  brought 
before  a  higher  tribunal.  If  he  agreed,  everyone 
present  bound  himself  to  absolute  silence.  Nicholas 
only  glanced  at  the  culprit  once,  then  averted  his 
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eyes  while  the  paper  was  being  signed.  Afterwards 
he  looked  at  it,  saw  the  dishonoured  name,  Ralph 
Dendracis ,  at  the  foot  of  the  disgraceful  statement, 
and  escaped  into  the  open  air  feeling  as  if  he  had 
assisted  at  an  execution. 

One  or  two  rumours  of  an  unpleasant  nature  had 
floated  about  since  then.  ‘  Give  a  dog  a  bad  name 
and  hang  him,’  is  a  humane  proverb.  Dendracis* 
being  well-connected,  found  his  family  unwilling  to 
condone  an  offence  which  involved  social  ruin.  They 
whisked  him  off  to  America  as  quickly  as  possible, 
where  scandal  did  not  cease  to  tarnish  his  reputation. 
It  was  seven  years  since  that  hideous  scene  at 
Oxford  and  three  since  Nicholas  last  heard  him 
described  as  an  unscrupulous  adventurer,  with  a 
passion  for  gambling.  How  extraordinary  that  he 
should  start  up  in  this  shabby  comfortless  room  with 
the  two  poor  Holbrooks  for  companions’! 

‘Wait  only  till  to-morrow,  Dulcie,’  he  repeated. 

‘  To-morrow  may  be  too  late,’  said  Dulcie. 

‘  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you  ?  ’  asked 
Nicholas  gently. 

‘  Mother  told  me  to  write  to  Mrs.  Nicholas 
Holbrook,’  faltered  Dulcie.  ‘  I  ought  to  have  done 
it  at  once.  And  I  didn’t — I  waited,  I  always  hoped 
work  would  come.  But  it  hasn’t  come.  She  advised 
me  to  ask  Mrs.  Holbrook.’ 
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‘  To  find  yon  work  ?  ’  suggested  Nicholas,  bending 
down  in  order  to  hear  more  distinctly. 

‘  To  help  me  to  get  trained,’  said  Dulcie.  ‘  I 
left  school  at  fourteen,  when  Grandfather  died.  I 
know  scarcely  anything,  but  I  might  learn.  It  isn’t 
too  late.’ 

‘  Why  should  you  learn  ?  ’  cried  Jim.  ‘  What  an 
absurdity  !  I  am  able  to  keep  my  sister,’  he  added, 
turning  to  Nicholas — ‘  able  and  willing.’ 

‘  I  mustn’t  depend  on  any  one  but  myself,’  said 
Dulcie. 

Her  little  slender  figure  looked  piteously  inade¬ 
quate,  but  her  voice  sounded  resolute. 

‘  I  think  you  are  quite  right,’  said  Nicholas. 

‘  Will  you  come  and  see  me  to-morrow  ?  I  have 
written  my  address  on  this  card.  I  am  sure  there 
must  be  work  you  can  do,  and  my  mother  is  just  as 
anxious  as  I  am  to  be  of  service.’ 

Jim  shrugged  his  shoulders  with  an  air  of  con¬ 
descension. 

‘  Dulcie  must  do  as  she  pleases.  Do  you  remember 
old  Sir  Hildebrand’s  remark  about  the  whims  of  Die 
Vernon  ?  “  It  shall  never  be  said  there  was  only  one 

woman  in  Osbaldiston  Hall,  and  she  died  for  lack  of 
her  way.”  Now,  sir,  our  business  is  ended,  but  I 
hope  you  will  stay  and  take  supper  with  us.’ 

The  table  bore  traces  of  a  recent  meal,  a  loaf  of 
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bread,  a  pot  of  marmalade,  two  sardines,  and  an 
empty  porter  bottle,  being  displayed  there.  Dulcie 
turned  red  on  hearing  her  brother’s  invitation,  but 
Nicholas  received  it  as  gravely  as  it  was  offered. 

‘  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you.  Unluckily,  I 
have  an  appointment  at  eight  o’clock.  Can  you  direct 
me  to  the  nearest  cabstand?  If  I  could  find  a 
hansom - ’ 

‘  I  will  go  with  you,’  said  Jim.  *  Dulcie,  remember 
on  no  account  to  sit  up  for  me.  I  mean  to  call  at 
the  theatre,  and  shall  probably  be  detained  till  very 
late.’ 

Nicholas  shook  hands  with  Dulcie,  bowed  to 
Alexander,  and  left  the  room.  Jim  lingered  one 
moment  to  whisper  six  words  in  his  sister’s  ear  : 
‘  Leave  out  the  bread  and  cheese ,’  then  dashed  after 
his  guest. 
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CHAPTER  III 

‘  How  can  he  behave  in  that  way  !  ’  cried  Dnlcie,  the 
moment  the  front  door  was  heard  to  shut.  ‘  Oh, 
how  can  he  !  ’ 

‘  Are  you  shocked  at  poor  Jim’s  gift  for  romanc¬ 
ing  ?  ’  asked  Alexander. 

‘  It  isn’t  true,’  said  Dulcie,  tapping  her  foot  on 
the  door.  ‘  I  shouldn’t  mind  any  trouble  if  only  I 
had  a  brother  who  was  ashamed  to  tell  lies.’ 

‘  You  are  hard  on  Jim.’ 

‘  He  spoke  as  if  he  had  everything  in  his  power. 
This  poor  little  miserable  engagement,  which  won’t 
bring  enough  money  to  keep  him  from  starving  ! 
He  made  Mr.  Holbrook  believe  it  was  the  first  step 
to  something  great.  And  when  I  remember  all  we 
have  taken  from  you — and  the  misery  Jim  has  been 
to  us,  ever  since  he  was  born  !  Oh,  you  can’t  under¬ 
stand  how  I  feel,  because  you  have  never  known 
what  it  is  to  be  ashamed.’ 

‘  What  are  you  ashamed  of  ?  ’  asked  Alexander. 
‘  Of  taking  help  from  me  ?  ’ 

‘  It  is  so  dreadful  when  you  need  things  for  your- 
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self.  I  lie  awake  at  night  and  count  it  all  up.  You 
ought  to  have  a  new  coat  and  you  pretend  you  hate 
the  trouble  of  ordering  one.  And,  Alec,  you  really 
don’t  eat  enough.  There’s  not  a  bit  of  use  trying 
to  cheat  me  by  saying  }rou  have  no  time  to  get  a 
substantial  dinner.  What  would  Mr.  Holbrook 
think  if  he  knew  we  had  been  living  on  you  all  these 
weeks  and  wTeeks  ?  ’ 

‘  Never  mind  what  he  would  think,’  said  Alec. 
‘  He  has  no  right  to  meddle.  And,  remember,  the 
debt  is  not  all  on  one  side.  I  should  have  died  if 
your  mother  and  you  had  not  nursed  me  through 
that  fever.’ 

‘  Oh,  I  had  forgotten  the  rheumatic  fever  ;  but  so 
much  has  happened  since  then.  Yrou  might  have 
left  us,  as  anyone  else  would  have  done,  when  we 
broke  up  our  home  and  came  to  these  wretched 
rooms.  Mother  expected  you  to  leave.  She  said 
you  had  suffered  endless  discomforts  while  you 
lodged  with  us.’ 

‘  Had  I  ?  I  don’t  remember - ’ 

‘  What  a  blessing  to  have  such  a  feeble  memory  !  ’ 
said  Dulcie,  beginning  to  clear  the  table  of  its  dis¬ 
orderly  supper.  ‘  Men  are  strange  creatures.  "Why 
did  Jim  ask  Mr.  Nicholas  Holbrook  to  stay  to  a 
meal,  when  it  was  only  too  apparent  that  nothing 
remained  except  half  a  loaf  and  two  sardines  ? 
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Even  the  marmalade  is  finished.  I  thought  Mr. 
Holbrook  was  very  good  not  to  smile.  He  answered 
so  politely,  as  if  the  invitation  had  been  a  favour/ 

‘  People  of  his  sort  are  trained  to  show  politeness,’ 
said  Alec.  ‘  They  find  no  difficulty  in  hiding  their 
true  feelings.  Once  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  face 
behind  the  mask/ 

‘  You  did  ?  When  ?  ’ 

‘  When  poor  Jim  uttered  that  very  transparent 
falsehood — about  his  fortunate  circumstances.  I 
was  glad  he  romanced  a  little,  Dulcie.  I  couldn’t 
help  being  glad  because  I  saw  the  prig  of  a  cousin 
wince  and  look  annoyed.  His  offers  of  help  flung 
back  in  his  face !  It  was  very  unlike  the  treat¬ 
ment  he  expected/ 

‘He  didn’t  seem  a  prig  to  me.  He  was  so 
courteous  and  kind.’ 

‘  Kind  !  ’  echoed  Alec.  ‘  It  is  easy  for  such  men 
to  be  kind.  Oh  yes,  his  conduct  was  the  pink  of 
perfection,  I  don’t  doubt.  He  has  had  the  best  the 
world  can  give  from  the  moment  he  was  born. 
Plenty  of  food,  plenty  of  exercise,  a  first-rate  educa¬ 
tion,  all  paid  for  by  the  money  he  gets  for  those 
nauseous  slums  near  the  docks.  I  wish  he  could 
know  I  am  on  the  staff  of  his  enemy,  the  “  Daily 
Messenger,”  and  hope  before  long  to  write  the 
political  leaders.  When  I  do  I  shall  draw  attention 
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to  that  iniquitous  swamp  of  his,  soaking  with  ague 
and  covered  with  gin  palaces.  He  ought  to  be 
ashamed  to  show  his  face  in  the  city.’ 

4  Perhaps  he  doesn’t  know  about  the  ague  and 
the  gin  ?  ’ 

‘  In  that  case  he  is  a  fool.’ 

Dulcie  took  a  card  from  the  chimney-piece  and 
read  the  address  written  upon  it. 

4  You  really  mean  to  go  and  see  him  ?  ’  said 
Alexander  in  a  tone  of  deep  reproach, — ‘  to  give  me  up, 
Dulcie,  and  break  my  heart  ?  Every  step  you  take 
towards  these  rich  relations  is  a  step  away  from  me. 
Remember  that.’ 

4 1  must  work  !  ’  cried  Dulcie.  ‘  I  can’t  go  on 
receiving  your  kindness.  Yes,  yes.  I  know  all  you 
say — but  I  can’t,  indeed  I  can’t,  and  Jim  is  no  good. 
He  promises  and  eats  his  own  words.  Mother 
warned  me  never  to  trust  to  him.’ 

4  But  Mrs.  Rogerson  would  be  delighted  if  you 
stayed  in  these  rooms  with  her.  And  the  furniture 
is  yours.  That  ought  to  count  for  something.’ 

• 4  The  furniture  scarcely  equals  the  value  of  the 
money  she  has  lent  us.  No,  I  must  work,  Alec,  and 
you  must  let  me  do  it.  There’s  no  use  fighting 
against  the  inevitable.’ 

4  In  six  months  I  shall  be  able  to  claim  the  ful¬ 
filment  of  a  promise  you  once  gave  me,  Dulcie.  Do 
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you  remember  your  promise?  We  were  sitting  on 
a  very  low  wall,  just  outside  Kainthorpe  Church,  a 
laburnum  was  dropping  gold  flowers  upon  us,  and 
not  far  off  two  thrushes  were  singing.’ 

‘  I  know  Mother’s  illness  had  just  been  pro¬ 
nounced  critical,’  said  Dulcie.  ‘You  came  home 
early  on  purpose  to  take  me  out.  It  was  the  first 
really  warm  day  that  spring.’ 

‘  And  you  remember  what  you  told  me  ?  ’ 

‘  I  said  I  cared  more  for  you  than  for  anyone  else 
in  the  world  except  Mother.’ 

‘  You  remember  nothing  more  than  that?  Dulcie, 
don’t  play  with  me.’ 

‘  I  said  when  you  were  able — if  time  hadn’t 
changed  us — or  put  other  thoughts  into  your  mind.’ 

‘  Or  into  yours  ?  ’ 

‘  Did  I  say  so  ?  I  can’t  recall  every  word.’ 

‘  If  none  of  these  terrible  things  happened,  you 
promised  to  let  me  take  care  of  you,  to  make  me 
happy,  Dulcie,  for  the  first  time  in  my  miserable 
life.’ 

Her  eyes  flashed  a  look  of  sympathy,  and  he 
seized  it,  like  a  hungry  animal.’ 

‘  You  will  not  disappoint  me.  You  cannot.  It 
would  be  too  cruel.’ 

‘  I  shall  never  be  cruel,’  said  Dulcie.  ‘It  isn’t  in 
my  nature.  And  you  have  done  for  me  what  no  one 
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else  in  the  world  would  have  done.  But  I  am 
frightened.  I  don’t  understand  exactly  why.  I 
only  know  I  am  frightened  whenever  I  try  to  realise 
the  future.  Does  every  girl  have  that  fear  to  go 
through?  Would  it  be  strange  if  I  were  sure  and 
confident  ?  ’ 

‘  Very  strange.’ 

‘  And  will  there  always  be  some  things  I  cannot 
talk  about,  a  place  in  my  heart  where  no  one  goes 
but  myself?  Oh,  do  help  me— do  try  to  under¬ 
stand.’ 

‘  I  hope  it  will  not  always  be  so,  Dulcie.’ 

‘But  I  feel  like  that  now.  And  then  I  am 
frightened  and  horribly  lonely,  far  more  lonely  than 
I  should  be  if  you  did  not  care  about  me  at 
all.  It  is  your  caring  so  much  that  makes  me 
lonely.’ 

‘  That  sounds  rather  extraordinary,’  said  Alec, 
with  a  smile.  ‘  Don’t  you  think  we  had  better  leave 
our  inner  feelings  and  motives  to  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves  and  be  happy  while  we  can  ?  ’ 

‘  While  we  can  !  ’  echoed  Dulcie,  with  a  weary 
little  sigh. 

‘  You  are  tired  out,’  said  Alec,  ‘  and  that  fire  is 
gone  past  recall.  Lean  back  in  the  arm-chair  and 
wrap  the  green  rug  round  you.  I  will  cover  your 
feet  and  put  this  cushion  where  you  can  rest  your 
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head.  Let  ns  talk.  I  have  half  an  hour  before  I 
need  start  for  my  work.’ 

‘  This  green  rug  is  the  very  earliest  thing  I  re¬ 
member  in  my  life,  said  jDulcie.  ‘  I  can  take  it 

when  I  go,  for  I  am  sure  Mrs.  Eogerson  won’t  care 
to  see  its  faded  face.’ 

‘  Shall  I  tell  you  my  earliest  recollection  ?  ’  said 
Alec.  ‘  I  must  have  been  between  two  and  three. 
I  know  I  wore  a  blue  frock  with  yellow  spots  and 
black  shoes  very  worn  at  the  toes.  I  collected  some 
pea  pods  and  arranged  the  peas  in  patterns  on  a  flat 
stone  in  the  garden.  I  was  trying  to  make  the 
letter  A,  and  hoped  no  one  would  notice  me,  because 
I  had  chosen  a  dark  corner  which  led  nowhere.  Two 
people  came  past  and  one  of  them  said,  “  What  a 
plague  that  child  always  is  !  ”  and  swept  my  peas  to 

the  ground.  They  rolled  in  all  directions.  I  never 
found  them  again.’ 

‘  What  a  shame  !  Did  you  cry  ?  ’ 

i  No,  I  had  learnt  that  in  my  case  crying  brought 
punishment.  I  remember  sitting  on  the  stone  and 
wondering  why  everyone  hated  me.  I  knew  it  to 
be  a  fact,  just  as  well  as  I  knew  that  night  came 
after  day,  but  why  ?  The  reason  was  puzzling.’ 

‘  Did  no  one  care  for  you  ?  ’ 

‘  a  soul  •  I  was  living  with  an  aunt  who 
had  children  of  her  own.  They  disliked  me  as  much 
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as  the  elders,  and  the  nurse,  who  was  kind  to  them, 
bullied  me  all  day  long.  I  think  it  was  she  who 
threw  away  my  peas.’ 

4  And  your  mother  ?  ’ 

‘  I  have  never  told  you  about  her,  Dulcie.’ 

‘  Never  a  word.’ 

*  My  father  wTas  rich  when  she  married  him.  He 
had  inherited  a  colossal  fortune  from  his  father  and 
added  to  it  one  of  his  own  making.  They  never 
cared  for  each  other,  never  a  scrap  of  affection 
between  the  two.  Their  marriage  was  purely  a 
matter  of  convenience,  and  for  five  years  they  had 
no  children  to  bridge  the  chasm.  Then  I  was  born, 
and  eighteen  months  afterwards  his  affairs  came  to 
a  frightful  smash,  I  don’t  know  full  particulars. 
He  was  a  bankrupt  and  a  fraudulent  one,  pursued  by 
venomous  hatred,  such  hatred  as  people  never  feel 
except  for  those  who  have  robbed  them  of  money. 
Then,  Dulcie,  a  shocking  thing  happened.  He  went 
to  a  fishing  village  in  Scotland,! one  he  knew  quite 
well,  hired  a  small  boat  and  put  out  to  sea.  They 
supposed  he  was  amusing  himself,  but  he  never  re¬ 
turned,  and  by-and-by  the  boat  was  discovered, 
drifting  along  empty.  His  coat  was  inside  and  his 
watch/ 

‘  He  had  drowned  himself  ?  ’ 

‘  So  everyone  thought,  and  most  people  said  he 
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had  chosen  the  best  way  out  of  a  disgraceful  diffi¬ 
culty.  My  mother  went  abroad.  I  was  handed 
over  to  the  charge  of  her  sister  and  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  sent  to  school.  One  school  after  another.  Such 
schools  !  I  never  learnt  anything  worth  learning. 
I  was  kicked  and  cuffed  and  half-starved,  and  treated 
like  a  drudge  in  all  of  them.  They  nearly  let  me  die 
of  rheumatic  fever  in  the  last  place — simply  from  want 
of  care.  When  the  other  boys  went  home,  at  holiday 
times,  I  was  left  behind.  My  aunt  never  invited  me. 
I  used  to  sit  in  the  empty  schoolroom  and  feel  as  if 
I  must  go  mad  for  want  of  someone  to  talk  to. 
The  servants  were  kind  occasionally.  There  was  a 
cook,  I  remember,  in  one  school,  who  let  me  warm 
myself  by  the  kitchen  fire  and  gave  me  potato  cakes. 
And  another  day  a  glazier  mending  windows  gave 
me  a  quantity  of  putty.  I  made  marbles  with  it,  and 
the  good-natured  cook  baked  them  in  her  oven.  I 
never  forget  these  things.’ 

‘  And  your  mother  did  not  come  !  ’  cried  Dulcie 
pitifully. 

‘Yes,  she  came  once.  It  was  two  days  before 
Christmas.  I  had  found  a  tattered  story  book,  “  The 
Castaways,”  and  was  reading  in  the  scullery.  When 
they  said  my  mother  had  called,  it  seemed  like  a 
dream.  However,  upstairs  I  went.  She  had  married 
again  nine  years  before,  and  her  little  girl  was  with 
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her.  I  must  have  looked  disgusting,  for  my  jacket, 
besides  being  shabby,  had  become  too  short  ior  my 
long  arms,  and  my  hands  were  swollen  with  chil¬ 
blains.  I  had  just  passed  my  twelfth  birthday  and 
was  reckoned  tall  for  my  age.  Only  I  stooped  from 
the  shoulders  and  had  a  narrow  chest.’ 

‘  Didn’t  she  feel  sorry  ?  What  did  she  say  ?  ’ 

‘  The  little  girl  shouted,  “  This  isn’t  Rafie.  It 
can’t  be.”  My  mother  looked  unutterable  things. 
Shame  I  am  sure  she  felt,  but  disgust  was  on  the 
top.  Disgust  and  a  sort  of  shrinking,  ineffable 
dislike.  They  had  come  to  take  me  away  with 
them  for  a  fortnight.  Will  you  believe  me,  Dulcie? 
I  was  so  miserable  during  that  fortnight ;  the  school 
seemed  like  Paradise  in  comparison,  and  I  longed  to 
get  back  to  it  again.  We  went  to  seaside  lodgings, 
where  some  decent  clothes  were  bought  for  me. 
But  my  poor  mother  loathed  the  sight  of  my 
face.  She  tried  to  do  her  best.  Even  at  the  end 
of  her  sharpest,  i  cruellest  speeches,  she  used  to  stick 
in  the  word  “dear”  as  if  that  wTould  soften  the 
rest.’ 

“  And  the  little  girl,  your  sister  ?  ’ 

“  Violet  ?  Oh,  she  grew  fond  of  me.  She 
learned  to  call  me  Rafie,  which  sounded  odd,  for  I 
never  heard  my  Christian  name  from  one  year  to 
another,  and  we  played  games  with  cards.  I  only 
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saw  her  once  after  those  holidays.  But  there  is 
worse  to  come.’ 

‘  Tell  me,’  said  Dulcie,  putting  her  hand  on  his 
knee.  ‘  I  want  to  know  everything  you  have 
suffered.’ 

‘  I  shivered  through  my  school-days  somehow. 
When  I  was  seventeen  they  sent  me  to  a  tutor  who 
gave  me  the  only  good  teaching  I  ever  had.  An 
uncle,  who  had  been  abroad  during  the  scandal  came 
back  and  showed  some  kindness,  though  of  a  mis¬ 
taken  sort.  He  thought  he  could  teach  me  the 
value  of  money  by  refusing  a  regular  allowance.  I 
lived  on  scraps  and  had  to  be  very  parsimonious, 
because  I  never  knew  when  the  next  supply  would 
come.  Now  I  want  to  speak  of  a  later  time,  when 
I  had  left  England  and  was  living  in  America.  I 
dare  not  tell  the  exact  locality  even  to  you,  nor 
describe  the  exact  circumstances.’ 

‘  Do  you  mean  that  you  met  your  father  ?  ’  said 
Dulcie,  in  an  awestruck  whisper.  ‘  Was  that  suicide 
a  pretence  ?  ’ 

‘  How  did  you  guess  ?  ’ 

‘  I  don’t  know.  I  seemed  to  see  something  that 
told  me  as  I  looked  at  you.’ 

‘  He  was  living  under  an  assumed  name,  trading, 
speculating,  rich  one  week,  poor  the  next,  an  in¬ 
veterate  gambler  with  other  people’s  money,  just  as 
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he  had  been  all  his  life.  When  he  came  up  and 
claimed  relationship  I  turned  faint  and  sick.  His 
character  was  well  known  to  me  by  report.  Only 
one  thing  I  did  not  know — that  he  was  my  father. 
The  old  puzzle  of  childhood  explained  itself  in  a 
flash.  I  discovered  the  reason  of  the  dislike  they 
all  had  for  me,  all  my  mother’s  people.  My  very 
name  must  have  grated  on  their  ears.  Poor  woman  ! 
No  wonder  she  changed  hers  as  quickly  as  she  could.’ 

‘  But  her  second  marriage  was  not  a  marriage  at 
all,’  said  Dulcie.  ‘  How  terrible  for  her  and  your 
sister !  ’ 

‘  Oh,  they  never  heard.  At  that  time  we  didn’t 
correspond,  and  if  we  had  exchanged  letters  every 
mail  I  should  have  been  silent  as  far  as  this  news 
was  concerned.  The  shock  struck  me  alone.  He 
put  his  arm  through  mine  and  led  me  away,  talking. 
His  voice  sounded  familiar,  though  I  had  never 
heard  it  before,  and  when  I  looked  at  him  I  seemed 
to  see  my  own  face  in  a  distorted  glass.  I 
couldn’t  be  angry  with  his  sins  because  we  were  so 
like  one  another.’ 

‘  But,  if  he  is  like  you,  he  is  kind  and  generous,’ 
cried  Dulcie.  ‘  Perhaps  he  brought  himself  into 
trouble  by  helping  other  people.  I  can  fancy  it  was 
just  that  way - ’ 
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Alexander  gave  rather  a  wan  smile.  Then  his 

hand  shot  out  and  clasped  hers. 

<  Did  your  father  want  you  to  live  with  him  ?  5 
she  continued.  c  He  must  have  been  glad  to  see 

you  again.’ 

‘We were  a  good  deal  together,’  said  Alec  slowly. 

<  Let  me  count !  I  was  twenty-two  when  he  first 
spoke  to  me  and  explained  who  he  was.  For  three 
years  we  met  pretty  often.  I  was  very  poor,  you 
know,  and  he  helped  me  to  find  work,  put  things  in 
my  way.  Yes,  he  meant  to  be  kind. 

Dulcie  looked  up  with  a  question  on  her  lips,  but 
before  she  had  spoken  her  friend  ended  his  tale 
hurriedly. 

‘  I  came  back  to  England  at  the  end  of  those  years, 
and  shortly  after  someone  sent  word  he  was  dead — 
had  died  all  by  himself  in  a  huge  hotel.  This  is  a 

dismal  story  to  entertain  you  with. 

‘  It  was  a  great  misfortune  you  ever  went  abroad, 
said  Dulcie.  ‘  Did  they  send  you  away,  just  to  be 

rid  of  you  ?  That  was  cruel.’ 

Her  eyes,  full  of  questioning  pity,  rested  on  his 

face,  and  she  saw  his  lips  tremble  a  little. 

‘  Oh,  don’t  answer  me  !  ’  she  cried.  ‘  I  only 
asked  because  I  feel  as  if  I  wanted  to  know  every¬ 
thing.  I  can  imagine  it  all  so  well.  And  sometimes 
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past  troubles  fade  from  the  memory  directly  we  have 
spoken  about  them  to  anyone  who  cares.’ 

‘  I  cannot  tell  you  quite  everything,’  said  Alec,  in 
a  low  voice.  ‘  There’s  no  particular  end  to  be  gained 
by  it.  Perhaps  I  had  better  have  said  nothing  at  all. 
But  to-night  these  dull  squalid  miseries  came  back 
from  the  past  and  set  my  brain  on  fire,  as  if  ten 
thousand  mosquitoes  were  stinging  me.  This  cousin 
of  yours  made  me  feel  like  a  dwarf  or  a  hunchback. 
The  disgrace  of  those  early  days  clings  fast,  and  will 
cling,  I  suppose,  to  the  end.  Why  should  you  praise 
people  for  moral  qualities  which  came  to  them  by 
inheritance,  like  the  colour  of  their  eyes  and  the 
shape  of  their  foreheads  ?  It  is  grotesquely  unfair. 
If  I  had  been  born  where  he  was,  I  might  have  lived 
the  same  sort  of  life.  But  this  is  very  sentimental 
talk,  and  the  quicker  I  go  to  my  treadmill  the  better.’ 

‘  Don’t  go  without  a  coat,’  said  Dulcie.  ‘  The 
wind  is  north-east.  It  is  a  horrible  evening.’ 

She  followed  him  into  the  narrow  passage  and 
helped  him  to  put  on  a  very  thin  great-coat,  stroking 
out  some  of  its  creases  with  her  little  delicate  fingers. 
Those  moments  in  which  Dulcie  showed  demonstra¬ 
tive  affection  were  the  happiest  Alexander  ever  knew. 
He  blushed  like  a  girl  while  she  patted  his  sleeves 
into  shape ;  then  captured  her  hand  and  kissed  the 
palm, 
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‘  Are  you  sure  you  have  everything  you  need  ?  ’  he 
asked.  ‘  For  to-morrow  I  mean.  Now  speak  the 
truth,  Dulcie,  treat  me  as  I  should  treat  you.  Is 
there  enough  for  all  three  of  us  ?  ’ 

‘  More  than  enough.  You  gave  me  a  sovereign, 
remember.’ 

‘  But  how  long  ago  ?  ’ 

‘  I  still  have  some  left.’ 

‘  And  you  will  promise  not  to  call  on  Mr.  Holbrook 
till  we  have  spoken  about  it  again.’ 

Dulcie  hesitated,  confused  and  uncertain,  but  be¬ 
fore  any  reply  could  be  given  a  hoarse  cracked  voice 
interrupted  their  conference. 

‘  Shall  you  be  wanting  the  pianner,  Miss  Dulcie  ? 
It’s  all  ready,  eating  its  head  off,  as  yer  might  say,  for 
I  am  due  at  the  printing  works  and  can’t  trundle  it 

out.’ 

‘  Not  to-night,  thank  you,  Mr.  Byan.’ 

<  The  boy’s  ’ere,  Miss  Dulcie,  ready  to  wheel.  It’s 
a  pity  not  to  keep  the  instrument  in  practice.’ 

‘  Why  don’t  you  stay  and  go  yourself  ?  ’  asked 

Alec. 

<  Lor’,  sir,  I  didn’t  see  yer,’  said  Byan  shamelessly. 
He  had  been  staring  at  Alexander  ever  since  he 

came  upstairs,  but  his  habit  was  never  to  speak  the 
truth  when  a  fib  would  do  as  well. 

‘  I  am  called  off  to  these  works,  you  see,  sir.  The 
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manager’s  sent  for  me  in  a  hurry.  Some  one  killed, 
and  they  say  I  am  the  only  man  fit  to  take  his  place. 
No  use  me  saying  “I’ve  left  the  business.”  Back  I 
must  go,  if  people  is  to  set  eyes  on  their  morning 
papers.’ 

‘  Was  one  of  the  men  killed  ?  ’  cried  Dulcie,  turn¬ 
ing  pale. 

‘  Lor’  bless  yer,  miss,  there’s  always  men  being 
killed.  These  new  machines  will  snap  a  fellow’s  arms 
and  legs  off,  as  soon  as  look  at  him.  Then  the  cry’s 
all  for  compensation.  This  man  I  was  telling  you 
of,  when  he  gets  out  of  ’or spit al ’ 

‘  But  you  said  he  was  killed,  Byan.’ 

‘  Did  I  say  so,  miss  ?  I  suppose  my  head  was 
running  on  some  one  else.  If  he  wasn’t  exactly  killed, 
he  was  next  door  to  it.  The  trade’s  crool,  and  Mr. 
Alexander  can  bear  me  out.  But  now  to  speak  of 
other  matters.  Here’s  this  pianner  all  ready  waiting 
yer  turn.’ 

*  Miss  Dulcie  is  not  going  out  with  the  piano  any 
more,’  said  Alec.  ‘  And  if  I  had  known  what  was 
being  planned  she  never  would  have  gone.  It  was  a 
great  mistake,  Byan,  a  shocking  mistake.  You  ought 
to  have  known  better.’ 

‘  I  did  hear  it  was  talked  of  in  the  papers,’  said 
Byan,  his  eyes  sparkling  with  curiosity.  ‘  And  who 
can  wonder  ?  Fifteen  shillings  the  first  night,  and 
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a  sovereign  the  second.  Hive  pounds  in  a  week ! 
A  fellow  came  to  me  and  asked  if  it  was  the  old 
pianner  I  bought  at  a  sale  and  mended  up,  that  the 
young  lady  sang  to,  but  I  told  him  to  stop  his  cheek 
and  ask  questions  from  them  as  had  time  to  stand 
chattering.  Then  he  wanted  to  know  the  names  of 
the  songs  she  sung  and  I  said  they  was  droring- 
room  songs,  not  suited  for  him  nor  his  pals  neither. 
So  off  he  went.  No  one  gets  much  change  out  of 
me,  sir.’ 

<  Well,  well,’  said  Alexander,  ‘  the  less  that  is 
said  about  this  business  the  better  we  shall  all  be 
pleased.’ 

‘  Good-night,  Miss  Dulcie,’  said  Eyan  in  a  melan¬ 
choly  voice.  ‘  There’s  no  use  wasting  yer  time  if  yer 
ain’t  going  to  avail  yerself  of  that  pianner.’ 

He  pretended  to  turn  away,  but  directly  the 
front  door  closed  on  Alexander  he  was  back  again  in 
his  former  place. 

‘  Just  say  the  word,  miss,  and  the  hoy  shall  meet 
yer  outside  any  night  yer  choose.  It’s  a  shame  to 
see  such  talents  wasted.’ 

<  No,  no,’  said  Dulcie.  ‘  I  have  promised.  And 
before  long,  Eyan,  I  hope  to  find  work  of  a  diffeient 
kind.’ 

<  You’ll  never  find  any  to  suit  your  voice  nor 
your  looks  better,’  said  Xtyan.  ‘  You  and  my 
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pianner  were  a  sight  to  see.  But  the  matter  can 
stand  over,  miss,  and  whenever  you  change  your 
mind  the  pianner  is  yours  on  the  same  terms  as 
before.  And  now,  as  they  have  a  new  machine 
come  from  Germany  for  me  to  try,  I  may  as  well 
say  my  prayers  and  go.  I  ain’t  got  no  wife  to  be 
compensated,  and  that’s  the  reason  they  always  give 
me  the  nastiest  jobs.’ 

‘  If  it  is  a  very  dangerous  machine  don’t  go  near 
it,’  pleaded  Dulcie. 

‘  Lor’  bless  me,  I  ain’t  afraid,  ’  said  Kyan, 
chuckling.  ‘  I  can  see  the  knives  flashing  in  and  out 
and  feel  at  home,  so  to  speak,  when  I’m  near  them. 
Many’s  the  night  I  have  slept  beside  my  machine 
when  a  single  turn  to  one  side  or  another  would 
have  been  instant  death.  Don’t  you  fear,  miss. 
You  and  me  will  live  to  make  our  fortunes  out  of 
my  pianner  yet.’ 
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CHAPTER  IV 

Nicholas  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  hansom 
before  he  had  gone  many  yards  from  his  cousin’s 
door,  which  soon  swept  him  away  into  more  whole¬ 
some  regions.  Pie  was  busy  until  a  late  hour  that 
night,  and  the  room  which  Mrs.  Nevill  provided  for 
her  guest  proved  luxurious  in  the  extreme.  Never¬ 
theless,  he  could  not  sleep.  Those  dismal  streets 
haunted  him.  He  seemed  for  ever  sinking  in  seas  of 
mud,  and  when  the  fire  blazed  up  in  the  grate  it  re¬ 
called  the  lights  of  flaunting  gin  palaces.  Alexander’s 
face  next  engaged  his  thoughts — pale,  haggard,  and 
unhealthy,  with  a  certain  fierceness  in  it  too.  What 
has  the  unfortunate  creature  been  doing  since  the 
University  tossed  him  out?  No  good,  if  all  reports 
were  true.  His  father  was  a  scamp,  one  of  those 
men  whose  word  can  never  be  relied  on,  who  simply 
do  not  know  when  they  are  speaking  the  truth  and 
when  they  are  telling  lies.  Evidently  the  young 
Dendracis  had  inherited  the  family  vice  and,  judging 
by  his  appearance,  must  have  discovered  too  late  that 
gambling  with  other  people’s  money  is  an  amusement 
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which  seldom  answers.  This  part  of  his  history  was 
clear  enough,  but  who  could  explain  the  attraction 
Dulcie  possessed  for  him,  a  miserable  starved  child 
some  degrees  more  forlorn  than  himself  ?  That  indeed 
was  a  puzzle  past  finding  out. 

At  breakfast  the  Nevills  asked  their  visitor  how 
he  had  slept,  and  received  evasive  answers.  They 
were  alone  in  the  large  family  house,  their  sons  and 
daughters  having  married  and  left  the  nest.  Mrs. 
Nevill  talked  of  her  grandchildren  a  good  deal  and 
discussed  educational  advantages  in  Eivington. 
Her  husband,  the  typical  family  lawyer,  with  many 
secrets  locked  up  in  his  capacious  bosom,  waited 
patiently  till  she  had  ceased  before  turning  to 
matters  of  deeper  consequence.  When  Nicholas 
spoke  of  the  amazing  number  of  public-houses  on  his 
ancestral  property,  he  received  a  very  dry  answer. 

‘  Mr.  Holbrook  made  precisely  the  same  remark 
to  me  twenty  years  ago.’ 

Nicholas  found  that,  in  order  to  suppress  one  of 
these  places,  he  must  buy  it  and  become  the  owner. 
Then  of  course  he  might  sell  coffee  or  zoedone,  or  any¬ 
thing  else  he  fancied,  instead  of  beer.  No  other  way 
out  of  the  difficulty  was  possible.  Nevill  seemed  to 
think  this  way  so  ridiculous  that  he  mentioned  it 
with  a  grim  smile,  like  someone  who  has  invented  a 
joke.  The  second  Nicholas  and  his  brother  had  been 
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the  original  sinners.  They  never  dreamt  there  could 
be  any  harm  in  selling  their  land  to  the  highest  bid¬ 
ders,  especially  since  they  knew  that  dock  labourers 
will  not  live  in  a  region  where  few  public-houses 
exist.  Working  men  like  to  be  comfortable  when 
their  labours  are  ended,  and  enjoy  gossipping  with  each 
other  and  smoking  round  cheerful  fires  just  as  much 
as  everyone  else.  James  might  have  made  their  own 
cottages  more  agreeable  with  the  hope  of  tempting 
them  to  stay  inside,  but  the  poor  wretch  himself  had 
been  reared  in  a  dull  shoddy  house  and  did  not  feel 
called  upon  to  practise  philanthropy.  No  one  had 
shown  special  kindness  to  him  except  his  old  father 
and  mother,  and  they  approved  of  each  man  strug¬ 
gling  to  shore  on  his  own  raft.  His  descendant,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  always  heard  it  was  a  Christian 
duty  to  take  care  of  the  comforts  of  others  and  to 
dispense  a  certain  proportion  of  income  in  charity. 
Thebeer  consumed  on  the  Bivington  estate  had  helped 
to  pay  subscriptions  to  various  hospitals,  besides 
maintaining  the  Hurst  in  its  present  beautiful  state. 
Even  the  aunts,  who  would  not  allow  wine  on  their 
table,  had  profited  quite  unconsciously  by  the  drink 
traffic.  When  Nicholas  remembered  this  his  lips 
twitched  into  a  smile,  and  Mrs.  Nevill  suddenly  dis¬ 
covered  how  handsome  he  was. 
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‘And  the  young  people?’  asked  her  husband. 
‘  Have  you  disposed  of  them  ?  ’ 

‘  The  girl  is  coming  to  see  me  this  morning/  said 
Nicholas.  ‘  The  boy  has  been  engaged  by  a  com¬ 
pany  of  actors  and  sets  off  to-day  to  tour  about. 
They  seem  to  have  found  someone  who  befriends 
them  :  a  man  called  Alexander.’ 

‘  He  is  on  the  staff  of  the  “Messenger,”’  said 
Nevill.  ‘  One  of  these  dangerous  people  who  have  no 
property  to  lose  and  very  little  character.  A  rabid 
Socialist — clever,  unprincipled,  and  immensely  fluent 
in  speech.  I  thought  at  first  he  had  instigated  these 
letters  in  the  paper,  but  when  I  called  he  was  with 
the  girl  and  expressed  huge  annoyance  on  the  subject. 
He  appeared,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  to  be  speaking 
the  truth,  not  putting  on  a  colour.  Frank  Smith, 
who  knows  everyone’s  business,  says  Perkins  the 
editor  took  him  for  three  weeks  to  fill  a  sudden 
vacancy,  and  he  made  himself  too  useful  to  be  spared. 
He  has  been  mixed  up  in  some  nasty  rumours,  but 
Perkins  cares  nothing  about  those.  He  would 
engage  the  Devil  if  he  could  get  him  at  a  fair  price.’ 

‘A  man  of  this  description  must  be  dangerous 
company  for  a  girl?  ’  said  Mrs.  Nevill. 

‘  I  think  he  must,’  said  Nicholas  looking  up  ;  but 
she  had  made  the  remark  with  very  little  thought, 
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and  was  already  studying  a  photograph,  which  had 
come  that  morning,  of  the  newest  baby. 

Dulcie  kept  her  appointment  punctually,  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  pleasing  to  her  cousin,  who  did  not  wish 
to  dawdle  in  Mrs.  Nevill’s  drawing-room  a  second 
longer  than  he  could  help.  Her  appearance  pleased 
him  also — much  more  than  it  had  done  the  previous 
night.  The  smoky  atmosphere  and  his  own  haste 
and  bewilderment  had  led  him  wrong  upon  various 
details.  Her  hair  was  warm  chestnut,  instead  of 
dark  brown,  and  it  rippled  and  curled  round  a  small 
oval  face  which  ought  to  have  been  very  engaging. 
The  eyes  were  hazel,  the  nose  curved  upwards  a 
little,  just  enough  to  give  piquancy,  the  lips  not  too 
thin,  closed  tightly,  making  pretty  curves,  the  chin 
was  good,  the  teeth  regular.  Nicholas  felt  sure  that 
under  different  conditions  she  might  become  a  joyous, 
amusing,  kittenish  little  girl ;  but  just  then  a  look  of 
acute  anxiety  hung  over  her  like  a  cloud,  marring 
the  effect  of  her  beauty.  Her  cheeks,  moreover,  were 
the  colour  of  skim  milk.  Dulcie’s  friends  were 
forced  to  accept  her  as  she  was,  not  as  she  should 
have  been. 

‘  Has  Jim  gone  ?  ’  he  asked,  taking  care  to  use 
the  Christian  name. 

‘  He  goes  at  eleven.  I  came  early.  I  am  so 
anxious  to  have  things  settled.’ 

F 
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‘  It  was  some  training  for  work  that  you  needed  ?  ’ 
said  Nicholas.  ‘  We  ought  to  consider  what  kind  of 
work  will  suit  you  best.’ 

‘  Mother  thought  about  it.  She  said  I  must 
not  take  any  which  would  keep  me  all  day  indoors. 
I  left  school  when  I  was  fourteen,  but  Mr.  Bruno,  my 
music  master,  let  me  come  to  his  singing  class 
because  he  was  a  friend  of  Grandfather’s.  Mother 
advised  me  to  cultivate  my  voice  so  as  to  be  able  to 
give  lessons.  I  like  children.  Only,  until  I  know 
more,  people  wouldn’t  think  me  clever  enough  to  teach 
them.  Mother  said  music  was  my  best  chance.’ 

Every  now  and  then,  while  speaking,  she  gave  a 
little  hard  cough,  which  arrested  the  attention  of  her 
listener. 

‘  Are  you  able  to  practise  while  you  have  this 
cough  ?  ’  he  asked.  ‘  We  must  make  you  wTell  before 
beginning  work  in  earnest.’ 

‘  I  have  had  a  cough  for  twelve  months,’  said 
Dulcie,  ‘  but  it  was  almost  cured,  until - ’ 

‘  Until  you  went  out  with  the  piano  ?  ’ 

‘  Yes.’ 

Nicholas  leaned  sideways  in  his  chair  with  his 
left  arm  over  the  back,  considering  what  to  suggest. 
Dulcie  thought  his  next  query  wandered  far  from  the 
point. 

‘  How  long  have  you  known  Mr.  Alexander  ?  ’ 
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‘  Oh,  a  long  time  !  Two  years  nearly.  We  had 
more  room  than  we  needed  after  Grandfather  died, 
and  Mother  advertised  for  someone  to  live  with  us. 
He  came  then,  and  afterwards  followed  to  these  lodg¬ 
ings  we  are  in  now.  He  has  always  been  as  kind  as 
he  can  possibly  be.  But - ’ 

Nicholas  had  to  wait  a  few  moments,  and  then 
the  rest  of  the  sentence  came  with  a  rush : 

‘  He  has  done  far  too  much ;  almost  starved 
himself  to  help  Mother  and  me.  He  paid  for  the 
funeral.  He  gave  me  these  things  (she  looked  at 
her  black  frock).  I  can’t  take  anything  more.  I 
must  work.  It  is  not  that  I  am  ungrateful  and 
proud.  That  would  be  mean,  but  Mother  advised  me 
to  work.’ 

‘  She  was  right,’  said  Nicholas  decidedly. 

‘  But  he  is  so  good,’  continued  Dulcie,  as  if  stung 
by  remorse.  ‘  He  would  insist  on  buying  this  fur  for 
my  throat — because  of  the  cough,  you  know,  and  it 
cost  a  great  deal.  And  Jim — he  has  helped  Jim 
more  times  than  I  can  count.’ 

Nicholas  was  sorely  puzzled.  He  liked  this  little 
second  cousin,  and  felt  immensely  sympathetic 
towards  her.  Old  Ferdinand  Lake,  the  grandfather, 
must  certainly  have  been  a  man  of  character  who 
knew  how  to  make  good  friends  and  keep  them.  Mrs. 
James  Holbrook  had  evidently  possessed  the  instincts 
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of  a  lady.  Her  daughter  not  only  spoke  in  clear, 
well-modulated  tones,  but  exhibited  at  each  turn  of 
the  conversation  a  delicate  sense  of  honour  and 
determined  wish  to  do  right.  If  the  matter  had 
rested  with  Nicholas  alone,  he  would  immediately 
have  taken  her  down  to  the  Hurst  and  let  her  stay 
there  until  sea  breezes  brought  colour  into  her  face. 
But  his  mother !  Her  words  about  the  risk  of 
inviting  poor  connections  to  visit  in  the  house  flew 
to  his  memory.  Bank-notes  he  could  give  with  her 
full  approbation,  letters  for  a  Convalescent  Home, 
wine,  warm  clothing  or  dainty  food.  Any  mortal 
thing  he  might  do  to  make  the  poor  child  wTell  except 
this  one  thing.  Over  the  threshold  of  their  house 
she  must  not  pass. 

‘  I  wish  we  could  send  you  to  the  sea  for  six 
weeks,’  he  began.  ‘  Do  you  know  of  any  place 
where  the  people  could  be  trusted  to  make  you 
comfortable  ?  ’ 

‘  There’s  a  Home  at  Seacliffe,’  said  Dulcie. 
‘  Mother  went  there  once.  We  had  to  get  a  sub¬ 
scriber’s  letter,  and  there  were  papers  to  sign.  The 
same  lady  who  sent  her  would  have  sent  me.  But 
Alec  refused  to  sign  the  papers.’ 

‘  Was  his  signature  necessary  ?  Wouldn’t  your 
brother’s  do  ?  ’ 

‘The  person  who  signs  must  promise  to  pay 
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funeral  expenses,’  said  Dulcie,  in  a  whisper,  ‘  if  the 
patient  dies  in  the  Home.  They  promise  other 
things  as  well.  Everyone  knows  Jim  has  no  money. 
Alec  signed  for  Mother.  He  wouldn’t  for  me.  He 
doesn’t  like  the  sort  of  people  who  are  admitted. 
He  thought  they  wouldn’t  be  nice  companions  for  a 
girl.  It  was  no  use.  Jim  tried  to  persuade  him. 
He  wanted  me  to  go  to  lodgings  instead,  but  those 
would  have  been  too  expensive.  I  refused  to  think 
of  that.’ 

A  subtle  feeling,  which  was  three  parts  shame, 
kept  Nicholas  silent.  This  poor  losel,  who  had 
parted  with  money,  reputation,  even  his  own  family 
name,  retained  the  feelings  of  a  gentleman  where 
Dulcie  was  concerned,  and  refused  to  send  her  into 
coarse  uncongenial  company.  He,  on  the  other 
hand,  because  the  same  blood  ran  in  their  veins,  felt 
unable  to  offer  her  the  shelter  of  his  roof.  The 
contrast  was  extraordinary.  Then,  suddenly,  a 
via  media  occurred  to  him.  The  Aunts  !  Scrupu¬ 
lous,  painstaking  creatures,  who  considered  every 
hour  they  did  not  spend  in  work  for  their  fellow- 
mortals  a  sinful  waste  of  time.  He  had  only  to 
write  an  urgent  letter  telling  them  that  this  delicate 
girl,  scarcely  nineteen,  was  dependent  on  ‘  the  good 
offices  of  a  man  whose  character  must  be  considered 
doubtful.’  No  need  to  betray  trust.  The  aunts 
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had  tried  to  break  off  their  god-daughter’s  engage¬ 
ment  because  her  lover  refused  to  go  to  church  twice 
on  Sunday.  It  would  be  sufficient  in  this  case  to 
say  that  Alexander  was  a  Radical  and  a  Socialist. 
Nothing  more  would  be  needed  to  convince  them  of 
the  ill  effects  of  his  society.  After  learning  full 
particulars,  they  would  invite  Dulcie  to  stay  at 
Cherry  Orchard,  keep  her  in  the  fresh  air  all  day 
long,  and  send  her  to  bed  at  the  stroke  of  ten  every 
night.  They  would  interest  the  child  in  their 
countless  good  works,  and  perhaps  end  by  finding 
her  a  post  as  singing  mistress  in  some  perfectly 
unexceptionable  Church  school.  Board  schools  were 
their  favourite  bugbear. 

Only,  if  he  wished  to  preserve  absolute  peace,  he 
must  take  his  mother  into  his  confidence  first. 
Nicholas  understood  the  necessity  of  managing  his 
womenkind  with  discretion.  Mrs.  Holbrook  was  far 
too  well-principled  to  hold  out  against  such  an 
arrangement,  when  the  facts  of  the  case  were  laid 
before  her.  Cherry  Orchard  was  an  asylum  where 
waifs  and  strays  were  constantly  received,  and  few 
people  inquired  closely  into  their  names  or  lineage. 
The  idea  seemed  a  perfect  inspiration. 

‘  I  think  I  know  of  a  place  where  you  would  be 
comfortable,’  he  said.  ‘  My  mother’s  sisters  have  a 
house  not  far  from  my  own.  It  is  close  to  the  sea 
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and  sheltered  on  the  north  and  east.  They  are  fond 
of  young  people  and  would  take  great  care  of  you. 
After  a  month  of  country  life  you  would  feel  a  new7 
creature,  and  then  some  singing  lessons  could  be 
arranged.  What  do  you  say?  Will  you  agree  to 

come  ?  ’ 

Dulcie  was  rosy  enough  at  that  moment.  She 
felt  too  amazed  to  speak.  The  Miss  Seatons’  habits 
not  being  known  to  her,  it  was  natural  she  should 
suppose  that  Nicholas  treated  her  like  an  equal  m 
giving  the  invitation.  Her  second  thoughts  flew  to 
her  clothes. 

‘  You  may  need  warm  things,’  he  added,  guessing 
the  difficulty.  ‘  My  aunts  will  help  you  in  those 
matters.  Let  us  consider  the  plan  settled,  and  in 
three  days  at  latest  I  shall  be  able  to  write  and 
explain  about  the  journey.  It  is  not  a  complicated 

one.’ 

‘You  are  very  kind,’  faltered  Dulcie,  more 

frightened  as  yet  than  pleased. 

‘  I  suppose  you  can  stay  a  few  days  with  the  lady 
who  has  taken  your  rooms,’  continued  Nicholas. 

‘  Does  she  come  this  afternoon  ? 

He  asked  the  question  in  an  easy  matter-of-course 
tone,  just  as  strangers  say  ‘  How  do  you  do?  never 
expecting  an  answer. 

‘  Mrs.  Hogerson  ?  ’  replied  Dulcie.  ‘  She  does 
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not  come  for  ten  days.  It  is  a  little  unfortunate 
because  we  wanted  to  get  rid  of  the  rooms  at  once. 
But  Alec  finds  the  situation  convenient  and  says  he 
does  not  mind.’ 

She  wondered  afterwards  why  Nicholas  looked 
all  of  a  sudden  so  shocked  and  grave. 
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CHAPTER  Y 

Alexander  had  some  bitter  moments  to  live  through 
when  he  heard  the  result  of  Dulcie’s  visit.  Very 
few  days  remained,  and  some  of  their  precious  hours 
must  perforce  be  wasted.  For  scandal,  though 
Dulcie  knew  nothing  about  it,  invades  the  lives  of 
the  poor  as  often  as  those  of  the  rich.  Mrs.  Evans, 
the  Welsh  landlady  who  owned  the  house  and  let 
it  out  to  various  sets  of  lodgers,  Miss  Crispe,  the 
telegraph  clerk  who  inhabited  the  upper  floor,  and 
Ryan  who  lived  in  the  basement,  all  believed  that 
Dulcie  and  Alexander  were  engaged  to  be  married. 
While  Jim  remained  to  watch  over  his  sister’s 
interests  the  little  family  of  three  had  been  viewed 
with  approval,  but  his  sudden  departure  altered  the 
aspect  of  things,  and  everyone  now  considered 
Dulcie’s  position  perilous. 

Alexander  knew  this  well  enough,  and  was  on  his 
guard  against  misconstruction.  His  own  nocturnal 
habits  lessened  difficulties,  as  he  was  hard  at  work 
when  most  people  were  sleeping,  and  asleep  when 
they  were  awake.  The  afternoon  hours  from  two  to 
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seven  were  the  only  ones  he  could  spend  with  Dulcie, 
and  hitherto  they  had  passed  them  in  the  same 
room,  sharing  their  uncomfortable  meals,  and 
reading  by  the  light  of  one  gas-jet.  These  pleasures 
must  now  he  foregone.  Alexander  went  to  the 
nearest  restaurant  for  food,  and  met  Dulcie  by 
appointment  in  the  open  air. 

‘  Why  are  you  so  much  away  ?  ’  she  asked. 
‘  You  don’t  seem  to  like  our  room  since  it  became 
neat — all  Jim’s  rubbish  cleared  out  of  sight,  and 
himself,  poor  fellow,  a  hundred  miles  off.’ 

Alexander  replied  by  one  of  his  wint^  smiles. 

Saturday  came  at  last,  that  blessed  day  of  respite 
when  machinery  ceases  to  work.  Before  another 
week  was  over  Dulcie  would  be  far  out  of  sight  and 
hearing.  Small  wonder  that  his  patience  gave  way 
under  the  burden  he  had  imposed  upon  it. 

‘  Will  you  come  to  the  theatre  with  me,  Dulcie  ?  ’ 
he  asked.  ‘  Just  once  more.  It  may  be  long  enough 
before  we  go  anywhere  together  again.’ 

‘  We  might  stay  quietly  at  home,’  said  Dulcie, 
‘  and  talk.’ 

‘  I  should  like  far  better  to  stay  quietly  at  home,’ 
said  Alexander,  ‘  if  home  were  a  place  where  quiet 
was  attainable.  This  house  is  a  rabbit  wrarren.  We 
must  go  out  to  secure  peace.  I  felt  so  sure  you 
would  consent,  I  bought  tickets  on  my  way  back.’ 
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‘But  these  are  stall  tickets,’  cried  Dulcie,  her 
eyes  large  with  amazement. 

‘  Yes.  Why  should  you  be  crowded  and  forced 

to  go  early  ?  ’ 

‘  I  have  only  my  black  frock,  and  stalls  are  for 
people  in  evening  dress.’ 

‘  Wear  the  white  one  you  had  for  Mr.  Bruno’s 
concerts.  I  am  not  going  to  let  you  walk  a  step  of 
the  way.’ 

Against  such  reckless  extravagance  argument 
seemed  useless.  Dulcie  robed  herself  in  a  white 
frock  of  thin  silk  which  she  had  worn  when  singing 
at  some  private  concerts  given  by  Mr.  Bruno  the 
previous  summer.  Mrs.  .Holbrook  contrived  to  let 
her  have  it  because  they  did  not  wish  to  vex  the  man 
who  showed  them  such  kindness,  and,  all  the  girls 
being  dressed  alike,  they  had  no  choice  as  to  fabric  or 
style.  Both  were  simple  enough,  but  Dulcie  felt 
her  change  of  attire  very  incongruous  when  she 
stood  before  the  old  looking-glass  in  the  room  where 
her  mother  died.  Such  a  small  shabby  place,  each 
piece  of  furniture  belonging  to  the  past  and  recalling 
memories  of  far-off  nursery  days  when  ‘  Mother  s 
room  ’  had  been  to  Jim  and  herself  the  centre  of 
their  home.  It  was  empty  and  desolate  now,  so 
desolate  that  poor  Dulcie  hurried  away,  taking  care 
not  to  look  at  the  rocking-chair  with  red  cushions 
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or  the  rosewood  table  which  stood  beside  it.  Alec 
was  waiting  in  the  narrow  entrance  passage,  his 
dress  clothes  covered  by  his  shabby  overcoat.  When 
he  saw  Dulcie  coming  his  eyes  shone  with  admira¬ 
tion — admiration  mingled  with  affectionate  surprise, 
as  if  he  had  scarcely  realised  till  that  moment  how 
lovely  she  was. 

4 1  have  the  green  plaid  ready,’  he  said.  4  But 
the  steps  are  damp  and  your  shoes  look  very 
thin.’ 

4 1  couldn’t  wear  thick  boots  with  this  dress,’ 
said  Dulcie.  4  It  is  a  little  short.  I  must  have 
grown  quite  half  an  inch  since  last  summer.’ 

4  Then  I  shall  carry  you.  Don’t  be  foolish,  Dulcie. 
Far  better  stay  at  home  than  have  wet  feet.’ 

He  wrapped  the  plaid  round  his  beautiful  lady 
and  carried  her  down  those  slippery  steps  to  the  fly. 
She  was  amazingly  light,  and  he  wished  all  the  time 
the  journey  had  been  longer.  The  end  seemed  to 
come  before  the  beginning,  so  distinctly  did  he  feel 
aware  from  the  first  moment  that  it  was  close  at 
hand. 

4  Have  you  strained  yourself  ?  ’  asked  Dulcie 
anxiously,  and  wondered  he  should  smile.  When 
they  were  in  the  fly  and  that  disfiguring  great-coat 
had  been  shaken  off  it  was  her  turn  to  feel  a  pleasur¬ 
able  shock  of  astonishment.  Was  it  only  the  change 
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of  dress  which  made  his  appearance  seem  suddenly 
different,  or  had  his  expression  changed  also  ? 

‘  No  Jew  can  love  Saturday  more  than  I  do,’  he 
said.  ‘  To  me  it  is  the  Day  of  Days.  I  often  re¬ 
member  Heine’s  poem  about  the  Sabbath  Puncess. 
You  must  let  me  read  it  to  you,  Dulcie.  Israel  is 
under  a  ban,  forced  to  take  the  shape  of  a  dog,  kicked 
about  in  the  gutter,  sworn  at,  reviled,  abused.  But 
as  each  Friday  night  comes  round  the  curse  lifts  off. 
He  becomes  a  man  once  more  with  human  feelings, 
and  stands  in  the  hall  of  his  fathers  upright  and 
honoured.  Then  the  beautiful  princess,  the  Sabbath, 
pledges  him  in  a  cup  and  gives  him  a  box  of  exquisite 
ointment  to  take  away  the  odour  of  the  streets,  where 
he  has  gone  on  all  fours  like  a  brute.  I  am  under  a 
ban  like  Israel,  but  Saturday  has  always  set  me  free 
since  we  knewT  each  other,  Dulcie,  for  you  are  my 
princess,  you  who  sympathise,  never  despise. 

‘  How  can  you  speak  of  despising  ?  ’  cried  Dulcie. 
<  You  don’t  understand  what  you  are.  It  amazes  me 
vou  should  be  so  good  and  never  have  found  it  out. 

‘No.  I  have  never  found  it  out.  But  when  I 
am  with  you  I  feel  good  and  almost  persuade  myself 
I  am  good.  This  is  part  of  my  Sabbath  blessing.’ 

Dulcie  shared  her  brother’s  love  for  the  stage, 
but  that  night  the  edge  of  enjoyment  was  blunted. 
Painful  memories  of  her  mother  s  illness  kept  lecur- 
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ring,  small  episodes  in  the  sick-room,  the  dreary 
funeral,  the  aspect  of  the  house  when  she  came  back 
and  saw  the  blinds  drawn  up  and  the  sunlight  stream¬ 
ing  over  a  scene  of  desolation. 

The  play  was  a  foolish  little  piece,  neither  par¬ 
ticularly  good  nor  particularly  bad.  Two  days  after¬ 
wards  she  had  forgotten  all  about  it,  but  one  scene 
which  took  place  that  evening  was  destined  never  to 
be  forgotten.  It  burnt  itself  into  her  memory  and 
Alec’s,  leaving  an  ineffaceable  scar. 

During  the  interludes  they  talked  in  low  tones, 
unconsciously  drawing  more  and  more  closely  to¬ 
gether,  and  becoming  so  absorbed  in  conversation  as 
to  lose  knowledge  of  what  was  passing  round.  A 
man  in  one  of  the  boxes  studied  them  through  an 
opera  glass  whenever  opportunity  occurred,  till  at  last, 
his  mind  made  up,  he  left  the  box,  stepped  into  an 
empty  stall,  and,  bending  over,  touched  Alec  on  the 

shoulder. 

‘  How  are  you,  Dendracis  ?  I  have  been  puzzling 
myself  for  some  time.  When  the  light  was  turned 
on  I  recognised  you  at  once.  Tell  me  where  you  are 
living,  old  man.’ 

Alexander  grew  deadly  pale  and  Dulcie  looked 
amazed.  She  might  have  believed  there  was  an 
error  somewhere,  if  the  emphasis  on  the  second 
syllable  of  the  name  had  been  less  emphatic, 
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Denclrcicis.  The  stranger  evidently  knew  what  he 
was  saying  and  felt  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 

‘  I  cannot  say  I  remember  you,’  replied  Alec, 
speaking  fast.  ‘  Your  face  is  quite  unfamiliar.  Don’t 
you  think  you  have  mistaken  me  for  someone  else  ?  5 

The  other  man  hesitated  a  couple  of  seconds,  then 
nodded. 

‘  I  dare  say  I  have.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  meant 
no  harm :  not  the  least  in  the  world.  Quite  the 
contrary.  Good- night.’ 

He  disappeared  and  the  curtain  went  up.  Dulcie 
cast  a  timid  glance  at  her  companion,  who  never 
spoke  or  moved.  Perhaps  the  curious  name  was  a 
disguise  adopted  by  his  father  after  leaving  England. 
This  idea  seemed  plausible  enough.  The  strange 
part  of  the  adventure  was  the  effect  it  produced  upon 
Alec  himself.  His  face  became  white  and  set,  every 
line  hardened,  and  when  at  last  he  turned  towards 
her  his  eyes  had  a  fierce  expression  she  could  scarcely 
believe  was  his  own. 

‘  What  a  rubbishy  piece  !  ’  he  exclaimed.  ‘  How 
can  these  idiots  giggle  ?  Don’t  you  think  we  had 
better  come  out,  Dulcie  ?  The  air  is  stifling  hot  here.’ 

‘  We  must  not  squeeze  past  everyone,’  whispered 
Dulcie.  ‘  Wait  five  minutes ;  the  play  is  almost 
done.’ 

‘  It  may  drag  on  another  hour,’  said  Alec,  spring- 
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mg  lip  ;  and  she  was  forced  to  put  her  hand  on  his 
arm  and  gently  draw  him  down. 

The  shock  of  recognition  had  completely  broken 
his  nerve.  He  knew  the  intruder  well  enough,  a 
good-natured,  tactless  creature  named  Gibson,  who 
had  lived  on  the  same  stair  with  him  in  college 
and  written  to  him  once  or  twice  during  subsequent 
years.  The  necessity  of  providing  for  Dulcie’ s  com¬ 
fort  when  the  house  emptied  restored  his  mental 
balance,  but  all  the  pleasure  of  the  evening  was 
spoilt,  the  poor  little  treat  he  had  planned  for  both  of 
them  tarnished  at  the  time  and  also  in  retrospect. 

They  drove  home  without  exchanging  a  syllable. 
Dulcie  could  not  talk,  because  she  was  frightened, 
and  he  dared  not  lest  his  voice  should  betray  the 
fever  of  his  mind.  Dendracis .  Dendracis.  How 
terrible  to  hear  once  more  the  sound  of  his  own 
name  !  Indoors  everyone  had  gone  to  bed,  and  on 
the  table  lay  a  letter,  the  anxiously-expected  letter. 
Dulcie  tore  it  open  with  desperate  haste.  Nicholas 
told  her  that  his  mother  had  made  every  arrangement 
for  her  journey.  She  was  to  travel  by  the  express 
leaving  Bivington  at  ten  o’clock  on  Monday  morn¬ 
ing,  and  Mrs.  Holbrook’s  maid,  Merton,  would  meet 
her  in  London  and  take  her  straight  to  the  Hurst. 
He  himself  expected  to  go  up  on  Sunday  night. 
Then  followed  a  few  words  about  expenses.  The 
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necessary  money  was  enclosed ;  also  a  note  written 
in  a  lady  s  hand  which  gave  an  exact  description  of 
the  maid’s  appearance. 

‘  Monday  morning  !  ’  exclaimed  Alec,  while  Dnlcie 
studied  the  signature,  Nicholas  Holbrook. 

‘  If  I  must  go,  the  quicker  the  better,’  she  cried. 

‘  My  courage  might  fail.’ 

*  Stay  a  little  while  with  me  now,’  said  Alec. 

‘  Who  knows  when  I  may  see  you  again,  Dulcie  ? 
Let  us  talk  for  five  minutes.’ 

His  face  had  a  miserable  hunted  look,  as  if 
already  the  evil  spell  were  beginning  to  work,  and 
he  was  relapsing  into  the  condition  of  a  persecuted 
animal. 

‘Do  stay,’  he  implored.  ‘They  are  all  asleep. 
O-uly  you  and  I  awake  in  the  whole  wretched  house¬ 
hold.  They  have  got  rid  of  their  cares  for  a  time. 
Not  a  living  soul  can  be  scandalised.’ 

‘  Poor  Alec  !  ’  said  Dulcie,  laying  her  hand  on  his 
sleeve.  ‘  I  wish  you  were  happy.  Then  I  could 
leave  home  with  an  easy  mind.’ 

‘  And  forget  me  ?  ’ 

‘  No,  no.  But  I  can’t  bear  to  think  that  while  I 
am  away  you  are  suffering.’ 

‘  You  pity  me.  You  don’t  love  me.  Pity  is  not 
enough.’ 

a 
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‘  I  do  love  you,’  said  Dulcie,  looking  at  him  with 
eyes  that  were  full  of  tears. 

He  drew  in  his  breath,  pressing  his  lips  together. 
This  love  she  offered  so  generously  was  not  of  the 
kind  he  longed  for,  but  it  is  a  world  of  compromise, 
and  mortals  must  take  what  they  can  get  or  be  con¬ 
tent  to  starve. 

‘Write  to  me,’  he  said.  ‘Tell  me  everything 
that  happens.’ 

‘  I  will.’ 

‘  And  though  my  letters  are  likely  to  bore  you  to 
extinction,  I  will  write  too.  Dismal  letters  they  are 
sure  to  be,  for  I  shall  have  nothing  of  interest  to 
say.’ 

‘  I  shall  like  to  know  all  you  are  doing  and  think¬ 
ing.  Your  letters  can  never  bore  me.’ 

‘  And  if  our  friendship  should  break  to  pieces  ?  ’ 

‘  Now  you  become  too  desponding.  Why  should 
you  invent  horrid  impossibilities  when  we  have  so 
many  real  sorrows  ?  ’ 

‘  You  may  find  I  am  not  so  good  as  you  think.’ 

‘Always  the  same  delusion.  It  grows  almost 
comical.  It  actually  does !  You  are  so  good,  I 
suppose,  you  cannot  realise  what  wickedness  is 
like.’ 

‘  Did  you  hear  the  name  he  called  me  by  in  the 
theatre  ?  ’ 
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‘That  man  who  came  behind  us?  Yes,  I 
heard.’ 

‘  What  did  you  think  ?  ’ 

‘  That  it  was  the  name  your  father  took  when  he 
left  England — was  it  so,  Alec  ?  ’ 

‘  I  shall  tell  you  some  day — not  now.’ 

‘  No,  you  need  never  tell  me;’  cried  Dulcie. 
‘Never,  never,  never!  I  did  not  mean  to  ask  a 
single  question.  That  time  is  all  over.’ 

‘  Yes,  it  is  over.  If  I  had  stayed  with  him,  with 
my  father,  I  might  have  been  rich  at  this  moment, 
instead  of  miserably  poor :  able  to  offer  you  a  home 
worthy  of  you.  But  I  came  back  to  dismal  poverty 
and  grinding  work.’ 

‘It  was  better  so,’  said  Dulcie,  understanding 
well  enough  why  he  had  come  home.  ‘  Don’t 
return  upon  the  past.  You  have  a  terrible  way  of 
remembering  and  brooding.  Let  the  dead  bury  its 
dead.’ 

‘  You  remind  me  of  the  outlaw’s  song  in 
“  Bokeby,”  ’  said  Alec  : — 

‘  What  once  we  were,  we  all  forget, 

Nor  think  what  we  are  now. 

I  will  try  to  get  rid  of  sad  memories  since  you  wish 
it,  Dulcie.’ 

‘  I  do,  indeed.  I  want  you  to  be  happy,  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  truth  and  goodness.  I  shall  not  forsake  you, 
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I  promise,  Alec.  Now,  remember  (since  yon  are  so 
given  to  remembering)  that  I  have  promised  to  come 
back  to  yon.’ 

‘  And  you  might  try  to  call  me  by  my  other  name. 
Alec  was  an  invention  of  friends  in  America.  It  does 
not  sound  natural  from  you.’ 

‘  Ealph  ?  ’  said  Dulcie  doubtfully. 

‘  No,  not  that  way,  Bafe.  There,  you  have  said  it ; 
we  seem  nearer  to  each  other  already.’ 

‘Just  as  you  like,’  said  Dulcie,  smiling  at  his 
caprice.  ‘  I  was  fond  of  the  old  name,  but  the  new 
one  will  soon  please  me  equally  well.’ 

He  had  taken  possession  of  her  hand  and  was 
holding  it  tightly  between  his  own,  looking  at  her 
with  troubled  affectionate  eyes.  j 

‘  You’ll  excuse  me,  miss,’  said  a  cracked  voice  at 
the  door.  ‘  I  seed  a  light  and  made  sure  the  house 
was  on  fire.  Oh,  you  are  there,  sir?  Then  I 
needn’t  agonise  my  mind.  I  thought  Miss  Dulcie 
wouldn’t  be  much  use  if  the  place  did  happen  to  go 
off  in  a  blaze.’ 

‘  I  brought  Miss  Holbrook  home  and  she  is  read¬ 
ing  her  letter,’  said  Ealph  in  tones  which  shook  with 
anger  and  excitement.  ‘  Bring  her  candle  at  once. 
Make  yourself  useful,  since  you  have  chosen  to  come 
when  you  were  not  wanted.  Bo  you  hear  ?  Bring 
Miss  Holbrook  her  candle.’ 
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Ryan  stared  confusedly,  his  mouth  open :  then 
closed  his  jaws  with  a  snap  and  went  out. 

‘  Don’t  be  vexed,’  said  Dulcie.  ‘  He  meant  no 
harm.’ 

‘  An  impertinent  fool !  ’  said  Ralph,  whose  anger 
had  suddenly  given  place  to  a  mood  of  quiet  de¬ 
jection.  ‘  A  fool,  my  sweet  Dulcie,  but  one  who  may 
be  dangerous  both  to  you  and  me.  I  have  brought 
you  nothing  but  harm  this  evening  when  I  meant 
to  bring  pleasure.  That’s  my  evil  fate.  No,  not 
another  word,  not  even  a  look  of  kindness.  Take  his 
light,  dearest,  when  he  comes,  and  go.’ 

Dulcie  locked  herself  into  her  room  and  cried 
bitterly.  She  felt  that  something  very  terrible  had 
happened  that  evening,  though  it  was  difficult  to  say 
what.  For  a  few  minutes  the  voices  of  the  two  men 
could  be  heard  in  conversation,  then  came  deep 
silence,  and  she  took  off  her  white  silk  dress  and 
crept  wearily  to  bed. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

Mrs.  Holbrook  had  disposed  of  her  correspondence, 
and  begun  to  study  a  list  of  seeds  and  bulbs.  When¬ 
ever  Nicholas  saw  her  busy  with  these  gardening 
treasures,  he  knew  she  was  happy  and  tried  to 
avoid  interruption.  One  morning,  after  Dulcie  had 
been  at  Cherry  Orchard  three  weeks,  this  rule  was 
departed  from,  on  account  of  a  piece  of  news  which 
he  foolishly  thought  would  please  her. 

‘  I  met  an  acquaintance  of  yours  in  town  yester¬ 
day,’  he  began.  ‘  Some  one  who  has  just  come 
back  from  India.’ 

‘  You  don’t  mean  Lawrence  Arden  ?  ’  said  Mrs. 
Holbrook,  raising  her  eyes  from  the  list  of  tulips. 

‘  That  is  his  name.  Such  a  noble  old  man, 
straight  and  slender  at  the  age  when  most  people 
grow  stout  and - ’ 

‘  My  dear  boy,  what  are  you  dreaming  of  ?  He  is 
in  the  prime  of  life.’ 

‘  Nearly  sixty  ?  ’ 

‘  No,  no,  only  fifty-three.’ 

Nicholas  looked  puzzled,  as  wTell  he  might. 
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‘Well,  his  age  doesn’t  matter  much!  I  liked 
him ;  and  then  he  spoke  of  the  aunts  and  of  you. 
It  seems  he  used  to  visit  at  Eairlawn  when  you 
were  all  at  home.  His  wife  died  ten  years  ago. 
He  married  six  months  after  you  did.’ 

Mrs.  Holbrook  knew  these  facts  remarkably 

well. 

‘  His  children  died  in  India  too.  He  has  not 
been  fortunate  ;  says  “  The  Land  of  Eegrets  ”  ex¬ 
presses  exactly  what  he  feels. 

‘  Ah  !  ’  said  Mrs.  Holbrook,  with  a  quick  catch  of 

the  breath. 

After  a  moment  she  added  :  ‘  I  can  imagine  he 
is  lonely.  To  be  sure  he  did  very  good  work  and 
has  established  his  reputation,  but  this  solitary 
home-coming  must  be  desolate.’ 

*  I  invited  him  to  spend  Easter  with  us,’  said 
Nicholas.  ‘He  seemed  pleased  and  promised  to 
come.5 

‘  You  invited  him  to  spend  Easter  ?  * 

‘  Yes.  I  couldn’t  consult  you  first.  There  was 
no  time,  and  I  thought  you  were  certain  to  like  it. 

<  I  do  like  it— of  course  !  But  we  must  collect  a 
few  very  interesting  people  to  meet  him. 

‘  He  is  sick  of  interesting  people.  It  will  be  a 
treat  to  him  to  see  some  old  familiar  faces.  I  have 
an  idea  that,  ages  before  I  was  born,  he  must  have 
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nursed  an  affection  for  one  of  the  aunts.  His 
questions  were  sympathetic.  They  went  straight  to 
the  point.  He  knew  every  name  in  the  family  and 
all  its  principal  events.  On  one  point  only  he  went 
astray.  He  imagined  you  were  married  the  last 
time  he  came  to  visit  the  grandparents  before  sailing 
for  India.’ 

Mrs.  Holbrook  reddened  a  little. 

‘  Did  he  ?  That  was  a  complete  mistake.  And 
now,  I  am  beginning  to  wonder  where  you  and  he 
met  each  other  and  had  this  interesting  conversa¬ 
tion.’ 

‘  The  night  before  last  when  I  dined  with  Eonald 
Macpherson.  He  came  up  directly  he  caught  my 
name  and  asked  if  I  were  a  grandson  of  Lancelot 
Seaton  of  Fairlawn.  We  made  friends  immediately. 
He  said  I  was  wonderfully  like  you.’ 

Mrs.  Holbrook  had  left  her  gardening  books  and 
was  moving  to  and  fro,  altering  the  position  of  some 
flower  vases.  That  ancient  love-story,  closed  many 
years  before  and  laid  aside  in  a  dim  recess  of 
memory,  was  beginning  to  make  its  presence  felt. 
How  strange  that  Nicholas  should  be  the  first  to  open 
its  pages  and  spread  them  before  the  light  of  day  ! 

Meanwhile  Nicholas  himself  felt  not  a  little 
puzzled. 

‘  Have  I  done  wrong  in  asking  Arden  ?  ’  he  said. 
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‘  Even  supposing  one  of  the  aunts  had  cared  for  him 
and  he  for  her,  it  is  all  over  now,  a  legend,  a  fairy¬ 
tale.  They  couldn’t  possibly  object  to  meet  each 
other.’ 

‘  Oh  no,’  said  Mrs.  Holbrook.  ‘  They  couldn’t 
possibly  object.  We  are  four  old  women  and  he  is 
an  old  man.  Between  fifty  and  sixty,  didn’t  you 
say,  Cola  ?  It  is  your  love  affairs  we  should  be 
thinking  of,  not  our  own.’ 

When  Mrs.  Holbrook  called  her  son  by  his  baby 
name,  the  one  he  had  first  learnt  to  lisp,  it  was  a 
sign  that  her  feelings  were  deeply  stirred,  and  he 
knew  this  perfectly  well. 

‘  Don’t  be  anxious  about  me,’  he  said.  ‘  I  know 
what  you  want  me  to  do.  But  I  have  an  evil  habit 
of  procrastinating;  and,  besides,  there’s  another 
reason.’ 

‘Ah!’ 

‘  A  very  simple  one.  I  can’t  fall  in  love.  I 
keep  trying  to,  but  I  can’t.  Perhaps  I  never  shall.’ 

‘You  are  letting  the  “sweet  of  the  year”  go 
past,’  said  his  mother.  ‘  Always  observing  the  game 
of  life.  Never  plunging  into  it.’ 

‘Yes.  I  have  plunged  into  politics.’ 

‘With  half  your  energy.’ 

‘  Perhaps  I  may  get  excited  when  the  election  day 
is  upon  me,  dear  mother.  People  say  an  election  is 
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exciting.  They  describe  how  they  felt  while  the  votes 
were  being  counted.  I  look  forward  to  that  moment 
with  hope  that  it  may  stir  my  pulses.’ 

‘  I  wonder  whether  your  indifference  to  the  things 
most  men  value  is  my  fault,’  said  Mrs.  Holbrook,  look¬ 
ing  at  him  wistfully.  ‘  What  did  I  do,  or  leave  un¬ 
done,  to  make  you  so  unlike  everyone  else  ?  I  some¬ 
times  fear - ’ 

Her  sentence  broke  off  hurriedly.  Deep  at  her 
heart  lay  the  dread  that  this  singular  deficiency  of 
enthusiasm  in  her  son’s  character  could  be  traced  to 
herself.  Had  she  not  lost  all  zest  in  life  before  he 
was  born,  all  keenness  in  pursuit,  all  rapture  of  en¬ 
joyment?  A  certain  dreamy  patience  had  been  her 
chief  characteristic.  She  used  to  study  ascetic  books 
of  devotion  and  try,  by  crushing  every  natural  instinct, 
to  attain  Nirvana,  and  kill  that  terrible  haunting 
desire  for  soul  companionship,  for  love  which  should 
understand.  In  spite  of  trying,  she  had  never  reached 
Nirvana,  and  always  felt  like  a  plant  dying  for  lack  of 
water.  Was  it  conceivable  that  her  struggle  to  anni¬ 
hilate  self  in  some  subtle  way  had  influenced  her 
unborn  child  ?  From  the  first  dawning  of  existence 
his  expression  had  been  so  patient,  dreamy,  and  sweet ! 
He  used  to  surrender  his  own  will  with  scarcely  a 
struggle.  She  well  remembered  a  reply  he  made 
when  his  father  expressed  regret  at  his  position  in 
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class,  remarking  there  was  no  hope  of  a  prize,  unless 
he  moved  up  quickly. 

‘  I  know  my  lessons,’  he  said.  ‘  What  do  you 
want  more  ?  You  surely  don’t  wish  another  boy  to 
make  mistakes  just  that  I  may  get  his  place !  ’ 

‘  Nicholas  will  do  nothing  either  in  school  or  in 
the  world,’  said  Mr.  Holbrook,  after  his  first  amaze¬ 
ment  had  passed.  ‘  He  is  doomed.’ 

4  He  may  become  a  saint,’  said  Aunt  Evangeline, 

who  was  present. 

‘  I  don’t  think  so,’  replied  her  brother-in-law* 
*  To  become  a  saint  it  is  necessary  that  a  man  should 
have  the  power,  if  he  wished,  to  be  a  sinner.’ 

‘  The  Church  is  his  vocation,’  said  Aunt  Anne. 

‘He  will  never  rise  to  eminence  there, ’  said  his 
father  grimly,  and  the  incident  closed. 

Before  Mr.  Holbrook  died  he  had  been  disap¬ 
pointed  many  times  in  his  son,  but  astonished  never 
again.  It  seemed  as  if  he  accepted  the  boy,  all  at 
once,  for  what  he  was  worth,  and  recognised  the 
futility  of  goading  him  to  compete  with  his  fellows. 
Suddenly,  as  Mrs.  Holbrook  mused  and  blamed  her¬ 
self,  she  felt  a  gentle  touch  on  her  shoulder. 

‘  Don’t  worry  about  me,’  said  Nicholas.  ‘  I  am 
quite  contented  and  you  have  always  been  a  perfect 
mother.  You  ought  to  be  proud  of  having  a  son 
who  refuses  to  marry  and  leave  you.  People  never 
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appreciate  their  blessings  till  too  late.  There’s 
someone  else  I  want  to  speak  about.  It  is  little 
Dulcie.  She  has  lived  with  the  aunts  three  weeks 
and  doesn’t  look  much  stronger  than  when  she  came. 
I  think  they  take  her  to  church  too  often  and  lecture 
her  on  the  duties  of  her  sex.’ 

‘  Cherry  Orchard  is  perhaps  too  quiet  for  a  girl. 
But  she  has  good  air,  good  food,  plenty  of  rest.’ 

‘  These  material  things  won’t  help  her  much  if 
the  spiritual  part  is  starved.  Dulcie  is  a  curious 
little  creature.  I  met  her  on  the  shore  and  had  a 
long  talk.  We  are  beginning  to  realise  that  the 
same  great-grandfather  belongs  to  us  both.  Don’t 
you  think  we  might  have  her  here  for  a  fortnight  ?  ’ 

Mrs.  Holbrook  looked  thoughtful. 

‘  It  is  not  fair  to  throw  all  responsibility  on  the 
aunts,’  continued  Nicholas,  ‘  and  the  child  is  perfectly 
harmless.  I  hoped  the  Cherry  Orchard  life  wrould 
suit  her,  but  it  evidently  does  not.  A  poor  rela¬ 
tion  as  guileless  as  Dulcie  can  do  us  no  manner 
of  hurt.’ 

‘  You  are  right,’  said  his  mother  with  an  effort. 
‘  We  must  not  throw  too  much  upon  the  aunts,  and 
Dulcie  is  a  very  innocent  quiet  little  girl.  I  had 
quite  a  different  picture  in  my  mind  when  I  told  you 
we  must  not  invite  her.  I  am  going  to  the  Orchard 
this  afternoon  and  will  speak  to  Anne.’ 
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<  It  is  a  kind  action  yon  will  never  repent  of,’ 
said  Nicholas. 

‘  Oh,  I  don’t  expect  to  spend  my  last  hours  in 
regretting  the  kind  things  I  have  done,’  said  Mrs. 
Holbrook.  ‘  People  rarely  do  that,  I  imagine.  And 
after  all,  what  does  it  matter  whether  a  child  like 
Dulcie  lives  here  or  there  for  the  next  few  weeks  ?  ’ 

Dulcie  thought  it  mattered  a  great  deal.  Her 
sensations  during  those  three  weeks  had  been  of  a 
very  mingled  sort.  For  the  first  time  in  the  nineteen 
years  of  her  life  she  saw  cowslips  and  primroses 
growing  wild,  breathed  the  free  air  of  the  downs  and 
walked  on  firm  yellow  sand  disfigured  by  no  bathing 
machines  or  screaming  donkey-boys.  The  miracle 
of  spring  was  almost  new  to  her  who  had  lived  in 
streets  since  the  first  dawn  of  recollection  and  only 
beheld  the  country  in  hasty  visits.  The  dainty 
cleanliness  of  every  room  in  Cherry  Orchard  came 
also  as  an  immense  joy  and  surprise.  When  the 
aunts  and  she  sat  down  to  breakfast,  with  lovely  old 
china  cups  to  hold  their  coffee,  a  delicious  bowl  of 
primroses  to  feast  their  eyes  and  sweet  breezes 
blowing  in  from  the  sea  over  their  heads,  life  seemed 
a  perpetual  marvel. 

‘  No  wonder  they  thank  God  for  daily  mercies,’ 
thought  Dulcie;  and  then  she  remembered  the 
wizened  faces  of  the  children  on  the  great  Holbrook 
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estate,  and  wondered  if  the  Almighty  Father  cared 
much  for  the  gratitude  of  these  rich  charitable 
women.  They  did  not  count  themselves  among  the 
rich  people  of  the  world.  On  the  contrary,  they 
thought  their  income  most  uncomfortably  small. 
Only  twelve  hundred  a  year  between  them,  and  the 
house,  which  belonged  to  their  nephew,  rent  free,  as 
long  as  they  liked  to  live  in  it.  The  garden,  though 
a  great  pleasure,  was  a  great  expense,  and  their 
pony  carriage  cost  a  good  deal,  because  it  obliged 
them  to  keep  a  boy,  who  helped  the  gardener,  in  the 
stable.  Their  charities  were  also  pretty  extensive. 
They  all  liked  what  they  called  ‘  the  service  of  the 
Poor.’ 

‘  What  would  become  of  us  if  we  had  no  poor 
people  to  work  for  ?  ’  Anne  said  one  day,  and  the 
others  cried,  ‘  We  should  grow  selfish.  Things  are 
well  arranged.  “  The  poor  ye  have  always  with  you.” 
It  is  a  blessing  to  feel  sure  of  that.’ 

‘  But  the  poor  might  be  glad  to  have  their  con¬ 
dition  changed,’  said  Dulcie  timidly.  4 1  hope  they 
will  not  always  be  with  us.’ 

The  aunts  looked  rather  shocked.  They  con¬ 
sidered  it  ill-bred  to  quote  Scripture  as  a  rule,  but 
when  they  did  no  one  was  permitted  to  ask  the 
meaning  or  to  criticise.  Anne  read  the  daily  lesson 
at  family  prayers  in  a  subdued  monotone  which 
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reduced  every  word  to  the  same  level  of  importance. 
One  morning  her  choice  fell  on  that  chapter  in 
which  the  Sadducees  argued  with  Christ,  and  she 
read  the  unpleasant  anecdote  they  invented  on 
purpose  to  trip  him  up  as  reverently  and  solemnly 

as  the  noble  reply  it  evoked. 

All  their  charitable  acts  were  done  de  hctut  en 
has.  They  disapproved  of  educating  girls  above  the 
stations  in  which  they  happen  to  be  born,  and  trained 
their  maids  to  speak  very  respectfully.  Dulcie  soon 
learnt  that  Mr.  Leigh,  the  vicar,  belonged  to  an  old 
family,  one  of  the  oldest  in  England,  and  that  his 
wife  had  been  an  earl’s  daughter.  Monica  was  a 
great  favourite  with  the  three  aunts.  Dulcie  used  to 
gaze  at  her  from  a  distance,  scarcely  venturing  to 
remember  that  they  belonged  to  the  same  species* 
Even  Evangeline,  who  liked  to  make  young 
creatures  happy  and  would  have  scorned  the  imputa¬ 
tion  of  unfairness,  never  dreamt  that  the  little  white¬ 
faced  Holbrook  girl  had  the  same  right  to  this 
world’s  good  things  as  Monica.  Nicholas  was  the 
only  Holbrook  they  admitted  to  equal  fellowship,  and 
of  course  Dulcie  was  a  very  distant  connection,  a  pool 
waif,  picked  up  from  no  one  knew  where.  They  sent 
her  to  sleep  in  a  small  room  at  the  top  of  the  house, 
but  when  Monica  came  for  one  night  only,  the 
prettiest  guest-chamber  was  prepared.  Dulcie  liked 
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her  room,  though  the  stairs  were  a  drawback,  and 
sometimes  she  felt  faint  after  climbing  them.  Her 
cough  continued  troublesome,  so  the  doctor  was 
called  in  to  prescribe,  and  he  said  good  food,  fresh 
air,  and  gentle  amusement  were  all  she  needed  to 
make  her  well. 

‘  It  would  do  the  child  good  to  ride  a  quiet  pony,’ 
he  remarked  before  leaving.  ‘  Her  nerves  have  been 
strained,  and  healthy  excitement  is  a  tonic.’ 

Monica  had  come  to  lunch  that  morning,  and 
happened  to  hear  this  counsel.  It  was  her  practice 
to  lunch  at  Cherry  Orchard  every  Monday  and  help 
Agnes  in  the  mothers’  meeting  afterwards. 

‘  I  should  like  to  lend  Dulcie  my  Arab  pony,’  she 
said.  ‘  Hawes  would  teach  her  to  ride,  and  she  might 
wear  my  habit.  We  are  almost  the  same  height. 
Wouldn’t  you  like  it,  Dulcie  ?  Then  afterwards  you 
could  come  for  rides  with  Mr.  Holbrook  and  me.’ 

,  ‘  Oh,  you  are  too  kind,  Monica,’  cried  the  three 
aunts  ;  and  Agnes  added  quickly,  ‘  Dulcie  would  be 
timid.’ 

‘  I  don’t  think  I  should,’  said  Dulcie,  her  eyes 
beginning  to  dance  ;  but  Anne  coughed  in  a  warning 
manner,  and  Eva  added  :  ‘  We  can  talk  about  it  when 
the  mothers’  meeting  is  over.’ 

They  were  shocked  at  the  idea  of  Dulcie  borrow¬ 
ing  things  from  the  vicar’s  daughter  or  riding  her 
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Arab  pony,  and  when  Monica  urged  compliance  she 
could  get  no  answer  except,  ‘  It  would  scarcely  do' 
In  their  own  minds  they  were  convinced  that  it  must 
prove  false  kindness  to  let  Dulcie  adopt  habits  she 
could  not  keep  up  in  after  life.  Her  vocation  was 
to  struggle  for  her  daily  bread,  and  she  would  only  be 
miserable  if  she  learnt  to  consider  herself  Monica’s 
equal ;  a  companion  on  ordinary  terms  for  Nicholas. 
Still,  in  their  own  way,  the  good  ladies  were  exceed¬ 
ingly  kind.  To  soften  this  disappointment  about  the 
riding  lessons,  they  carried  Dulcie  off  to  Brighton, 
and  there  replenished  her  wardrobe-handsomely.  Oh, 
how  the  poor  child  longed  for  the  shabby  house  in 
Eivington  and  Alec’s  kind  voice  !  The  presents  he 
gave  her  never  lacerated  her  feelings  like  those  the 
aunts  bestowed. 

One  day,  when  Monica  had  called  and  taken  Agnes 
and  Eva  away  to  pay  calls  in  the  vicarage  landau, 
Dulcie  escaped  to  the  sea-shore.  It  was  there  she 
met  Nicholas  and  his  three  dogs,  all  in  the  best 
possible  spirits. 

‘  How  is  Jim  ?  ’  he  asked. 

‘  Oh,  very  well,  but  they  have  not  given  him  a 
good  part  yet.’ 

‘  And  you  ?  Tell  me  how  you  like  Cherry 
Orchard  ?  ’ 

‘  The  garden  is  lovely.’ 

H 
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‘  Has  your  cough  gone  ?  ’ 

‘  No.  I  can’t  sing  much,  but  I  practise  an  hour 
and  a  half  every  day.’ 

‘  And  the  rest  of  the  day— how  do  you  amuse 
yourself  ?  ’ 

<  I  read  English  History  with  Miss  Seaton  from 
eleven  to  twelve.  Then  I  go  out.  In  the  afternoon 
we  read  some  religious  book,  chiefly  Lenten  sermons. 
Every  evening  the  master  of  the  village  school  comes 
to  teach  me  arithmetic.  I  asked  if  he  could  come. 

I  know  so  very  little.’ 

<  This  doesn’t  sound  exciting,’  said  Nicholas.  ‘  I 
believe  they  keep  Lent  very  strictly  at  the  Orchard. 
Have  you  ever  kept  it  before,  Dulcie  ?  ’ 

‘  I  have  kept  it  year  in  and  year  out  every  day  of 
my  life,’  said  Dulcie,  raising  her  eyes  to  his  with  a 
sudden  flash.  ‘  I  never  knew  I  had  done  that 
until - ’ 

*  Go  on.’ 

‘  No,  it  would  be  unkind.’ 

‘  Let  me  hear  and  judge.’ 

‘  Until  I  saw  how  people  keep  it  who  are  well  off 
and  happy.  At  home  there  were  so  many  disagree¬ 
ables  to  bear,  we  had  no  particular  need  to  invent 
penances.  It  seems  rather  odd  to  have  to  invent 
them  when  I  think  about  it.’ 

‘  We  are  each  of  us  odd  in  our  own  way,’  said 
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Nicholas.  ‘  Your  oddity  takes  the  form  of  arithmetic 
lessons,  I  see.’ 

‘Only  because  I  am  ignorant,’  cried  Dulcie. 
‘  And  because  I  want  to  earn  my  living  some  day 
very  soon.  I  don’t  do  sums  in  decimal  fractions 
because  it  is  Lent !  ’ 

‘  I  wonder  what  form  my  Lenten  penance  ought 
to  take,’  said  Nicholas.  ‘What  should  you  advise 
me  to  do  in  order  to  be  thorough  ?  I  agree  with 
you  that  there’s  too  much  luxury  in  the  religion  of 
most  people.  Think  of  a  penance  for  me.’ 

Dulcie ’s  face  became  very  serious,  but,  though 
she  looked  at  him  with  a  curious  wistful  expression, 
she  did  not  speak.  Nicholas  felt  amused.  This 
little  girl,  who  was  so  ignorant  in  some  ways,  so 
precociously  wise  in  others,  began  to  interest  him. 

‘Tell  me,’  he  said.  ‘I  am  sure  you  have  an 
answer  ready  ?  ’ 

‘  I  could  never  tell  you.’ 

‘  Then  you  have  something  in  your  mind  ?  ’ 

‘  You  couldn’t  do  it— it  would  almost  kill  you.’ 

‘This  grows  exciting,’  cried  Nicholas.  ‘You 
must  really  tell  me,  Dulcie.’ 

But  Dulcie  threw  a  stone  into  the  sea  and 
watched  Pat  the  Irish  terrier  dash  in  to  fetch  it,  while 
Drake  the  mastiff  stood  still,  afraid  even  of  wetting 
his  huge  paws. 
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‘I  shall  find  out  some  day,’  said  her  cousin. 
<  Yes,  I  shall.  I  am  not  easily  daunted.  But  it  is 
time  you  began  your  Easter  holiday  and  left  sums 
and  slates  on  the  shelf.' 

As  he  walked  home  that  afternoon,  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  bring  Dulcie  to  the  Hurst. 
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CHAPTEE  YII 

The  first  evening  Dulcie  spent  at  the  Hurst  she 
was  introduced  to  a  tall,  bronzed  man  called  Sir 
Lawrence  Arden,  who  made  a  great  mistake.  His 
face  lit  up  with  pleasure  as  she  came  in,  and  then  he 
turned  to  Mrs.  Holbrook  and  said,  ‘  I  did  not  know 
you  had  a  daughter .’ 

‘  Dulcie  is  not  my  daughter,’  replied  Mrs.  Hol¬ 
brook. 

‘A  cousin,’  interposed  Nicholas  quickly.  ‘Do 
you  see  a  family  likeness  ?  ’ 

‘  Yes,  I  do,’  said  Sir  Lawrence. 

Dulcie  blushed,  chiefly  because  Nicholas  had 
called  her  his  cousin,  not  because  she  wished  to 
resemble  the  Holbrooks.  A  fine  portrait  of  the 
third  Nicholas  when  he  was  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  hung  in  the  dining-room  and  frightened 
her  a  good  deal.  His  eyes  seemed  to  rest  on  each 
person  as  they  spoke,  and  she  had  an  idea  that  when 
he  was  alive  he  must  have  been  hard,  matter-of-fact 
and  formidable.  His  son  bore  no  likeness  to  him 
whatever. 
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One  of  the  Seaton  cousins  was  also  visiting  at  the 
Hurst,  with  his  young  wife,  a  very  delicate  creature, 
who  reminded  Dulcie  of  a  tall  white  lily.  Her 
name  was  Pamela.  She  and  Nicholas  were  devoted 
friends.  Her  husband  accused  her  of  writing  to  him 
whenever  she  had  to  choose  a  wall-paper  or  to  put 
her  oldest  boy  into  sailor  suits.  It  did  really  seem 
as  if  she  could  do  nothing  without  his  advice,  but 
everyone  laughed  when  they  were  seen  in  some 
quiet  nook  together,  and  said  it  was  impossible  to 
feel  jealous  of  Nicholas. 

Dulcie  soon  discovered  that  the  numerous  friend¬ 
ships  he  had  with  women  were  a  family  jest. 
Besides  Pamela,  there  was  a  lady  whom  they  all 
called  Kittie  Clover,  whose  husband  had  gone  to 
Africa  for  six  months,  having  first  asked  Nicholas  to 
take  charge  of  his  wife  if  any  difficulties  arose. 
Kittie  came  to  stay  after  the  Seatons  left,  and 
brought  a  very  spoilt  little  girl  with  her,  whose 
tiresome  ways  tried  the  nerves  of  the  whole  house¬ 
hold. 

‘How  many  more  friends,  Nicholas?’  asked 
Mrs.  Holbrook  the  day  they  took  their  leave,  sinking 
into  an  easy  chair  with  a  sigh  of  exhaustion.  ‘  Let 
us  ask  Frances  Lorimer.  I  feel  more  sympathy 
with  her  than  with  Kittie.’ 

‘  She  is  engaged  to  a  son  of  Sir  John  Deane,’ 
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said  Nicholas,  ‘  and  as  happy  as  a  queen  bee.  No 
more  sympathy  needed  just  at  present. 

<  How  do  you  know  ?  ’  cried  Eva,  who  had  called 
on  her  way  home  from  church.  ‘  Did  she  tell  you  ? 

I  thought  it  was  a  secret.  I  only  heard  myself  two 
hours  ago.  Her  parents  are  delighted.  Such  a 
good  man!  Has  she  actually  written  to  you 
already  ?  ’ 

<  Frances  was  sure  to  confide  in  Nicholas  before 
anyone  else,’  said  his  mother  when  he  had  gone, 
after  giving  them  full  particulars.  ‘  I  am  glad  the 
poor  girl  is  happy  at  last.  I  know  he  helped  her  to 
break  off  that  former  miserable  engagement.’ 

Dulcie  listened  to  these  scraps  of  conversation, 
mutely  marvelling.  Her  days  were  passed  quietly 
enough,  for  no  one  suggested  that  she  should  go  to 
flower-showTs  or  garden  parties  or  play  lawn  tennis 
and  golf.  Mrs.  Holbrook  never  patronised  her  poor 
relation  as  the  aunts  had  done.  Happily  she  was 
not  fond  of  hearing  grave  books  read  aloud,  and  the 
idea  of  telling  Dulcie  when  to  get  up,  when  to  go 
out  and  wThat  dress  to  put  on,  would  have  struck  her 
as  simply  ridiculous.  At  the  Hurst  Dulcie  felt  fiee, 
but  with  the  freedom  of  isolation.  A  great  chasm 
stretched  between  her  and  this  cold  dignified  woman, 
who  was  always  busy,  always  courteous,  and  rarely 
gave  the  impression  of  speaking  from  her  heart. 
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Most  young  people  admired  Nicholas’  mother,  and 
a  few  (Monica  being  one  of  them)  looked  up  to  her 
as  if  she  had  been  their  patron  saint.  Dulcie 
admired  too,  only  from  a  far  wider  distance. 

Her  astonishment  was  profound  when  one  day, 
after  the  last  visitor  had  gone,  Mrs.  Holbrook  asked 
if  she  would  like  to  spend  two  days  in  London. 
The  family  house  in  Carlton  Terrace  was  disposed  of 
for  the  present,  hut  Nicholas  had  a  set  of  chambers 
in  Westminster,  where  he  and  his  mother  used  to 
stay  for  a  week  at  a  time.  Dulcie  thought  it  would 
be  delightful  to  see  London,  though  she  felt  rather 
shy.  They  went  up  by  an  early  train,  and  Merton 
the  maid,  a  very  superior  person,  who  had  travelled 
with  her  mistress  all  over  Europe,  acted  as  guide 
to  the  Abbey,  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
the  National  Gallery.  Meanwhile  Mrs.  Holbrook 
visited  her  dentist  and  did  some  shopping,  and  they 
met  in  the  chambers  at  four  o’clock,  each  in  a  very 
exhausted  state. 

At  this  most  inopportune  moment  Sir  Lawrence 
Arden  was  announced.  His  call  had  been  intended 
for  Nicholas,  but  when  the  porter  told  him  Mrs. 
Holbrook  was  there  with  a  young  lady,  he  came  up 
to  see  if  he  could  do  anything  for  them.  Hitherto 
Dulcie  and  Sir  Lawrence  had  liked  each  other.  This 
afternoon,  for  some  inexplicable  reason,  she  felt  her 
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presence  was  a  constraint,  and  seized  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  slipping  away.  In  her  own  room  she 
wrote  a  long  letter  to  Alec,  and  another,  a  much 
shorter  one,  to  Jim,  beguiling  the  time  with  these 
occupations  until  six  o’clock  had  struck.  The  visitor 
did  not  leave  until  nearly  seven.  When  Dulcie 
went  back  to  the  drawing-room  she  found  Mrs. 
Holbrook  most  unusually  restless,  though  evidently 
very  tired.  They  dined  upstairs  instead  of  going 
down  to  the  table  d'hote,  and  after  dinner  Dulcie 
was  asked  to  sing.  By  some  strange  fatality  she 
chose  Lady  Anne  Barnard’s  song  ‘  Auld  Robin  Gray.’ 
Her  rich  mezzo-contralto  voice,  much  stronger  than 
it  had  been  three  weeks  before,  filled  every  corner  of 
the  rooms,  making  her  listener’s  heart  thrill.  After 
she  had  finished  there  was  a  long  pause. 

‘  What  did  you  do  while  Sir  Lawrence  was  here  ?  * 
asked  Mrs.  Holbrook,  when  the  silence  began  to 
grow  painful. 

‘  I  wrote  letters.’ 

‘  To  friends  in  Rivington  ?  ’ 

‘  One  was  to  a  friend :  the  other  to  Jim.’ 

Mrs.  Holbrook  had  asked  these  questions  simply 
for  the  sake  of  conversation,  but  now,  all  at  once, 
an  idea  struck  her,  and  she  looked  at  Dulcie 
anxiously. 

‘  Nicholas  spoke  of  a  man  in  Rivington  who 
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showed  great  kindness  to  your  mother  and  you.  Is 
it  to  him  you  write  ?  ’ 

Dulcie  hesitated  and  turned  rather  pale. 

‘  Don’t  be  afraid — tell  me.’ 

‘  Yes,  it  is  to  him.’ 

Mrs.  Holbrook  seemed  to  grow  more  and  more 
uneasy. 

‘  Nicholas  said  very  little,  but  I  received  the  im¬ 
pression  that  he  was  unfortunate,  that  his  circum¬ 
stances  were  straitened  and  likely  to  he  strait¬ 
ened,  that  he  had  no  position  in  society.’ 

‘  Except  the  position  his  character  gives  him,’ 
cried  Dulcie.  ‘  He  is  so  good,  so  clever,  so  kind.  He 
helped  us  when  no  one  else  did ;  when  he  was  so 
poor  that  everything  he  gave  meant  privation  for 
himself.  He  has  done,  oh,  more  than  I  can  tell  you, 
for  Mother  and  for  me.’ 

‘  Then  you  are  right  to  cling  fast  to  him.  I  am 
glad  you  have  told  me  this.  At  first  I  felt  a  little 
afraid  of  letters  passing.  How  old  are  you,  Dulcie? 
Nineteen  ?  ’ 

‘  But  it  is  not  as  you  think,’  said  Dulcie  timidly. 
‘  We  are  great  friends  and  must  always  be  friends. 
I  can  never  feel  happy  unless  he  is  happy  :  if  he 
could  find  happiness  with  some  one,  not  me,  I  .  .  .  . 
I  am  half  afraid  ....  I  am  almost  sure  ....  I 
think  ....  I  should  be  glad.’ 
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‘  These  are  matters  which  no  human  being  can 
decide  for  another,’  said  Mrs.  Holbrook.  ‘  And  I 
know  so  little  about  you  and  about  him  that  I  ought 
to  be  very  slow  in  giving  advice.  But  I  own  I  am 
terribly  afraid  lest  you  should  make  a  mistake,  and 
ruin  your  whole  life  for  the  sake  of  trifles.’ 

Dulcie  felt  frightened.  Mrs.  Holbrook  spoke  so 
earnestly,  and  there  was  a  strange  quiver  in  her 
voice. 

‘  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  give  up  the  man  you 
love  because  he  happened  to  be  poor.  Poverty  is 
the  least  of  all  misfortunes.  If  you  let  him  imagine 
that  you  are  cold,  that  your  heart  is  set  on  a  good 
position,  on  money,  on  anything  else  that  is  trivial 
and  transitory,  you  will  spoil  both  his  life  and  your 
own.  Bemember  what  I  am  saying,  for  it  is  true.’ 

‘  I  am  not  a  bit  afraid  of  being  poor,’  said  Dulcie. 

‘  I  never  think  of  those  things.  It  is  natural  to  me 
to  be  poor.’ 

Mrs.  Holbrook  rose  from  her  seat  and  moved  up 
and  down  the  room.  She  looked  very  young  that 
evening  in  spite  of  weariness,  and  her  eyes  shone 
brilliantly. 

‘  I  am  glad  of  that.  At  least  you  will  never  be  a 
coward  and  make  the  great  refusal.  What  does  it 
signify  if  we  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  our¬ 
selves  ?  When  I  was  a  girl  people  did  not  teach  me 
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there  was  a  duty  I  owed  my  own  nature.  I  thought 
I  had  a  right  to  starve  or  kill  what  belonged  to 
myself.  Oh,  what  a  fearful  error !  God  has  made 
each  of  us  for  a  particular  purpose,  and  we  frustrate 
Him  when  we  disobey  the  laws  of  our  being.’ 

‘  Is  it  cowardly  not  to  feel  sure  ?  ’  asked  Dulcie, 
‘  to  hesitate  and  get  frightened  ?  I  don’t  think  I  want 
to  be  married.  I  miss  him  very  much,  and  his  letters 
are  the  greatest  pleasure  I  have,  but  when  I  try  to 
fancy  what  it  would  mean  to  belong  to  each  other, 
my  heart  turns  cold.’ 

‘  You  don’t  love  him  ?  ’  said  Mrs.  Holbrook. 

‘  Oh,  are  you  sure  ?  ’  cried  Dulcie.  ‘  I  am  not 
sure.  Sometimes  I  think  it  is  because  Mother  did 
not  want  me  to  marry.  The  very  last  night  before 
she  died  she  told  me  she  would  rather  I  lived  alone 
all  my  life,  even  if  I  had  to  work  hard  and  was 
miserably  poor,  and  grew  old  with  no  one  who 
belonged  to  me  ;  far  rather  I  should  drink  poison 
and  die,  than  marry.’ 

*  Your  mother  said  that  to  you  the  night  before 
she  died  ?  ’ 

‘  Yes,  and  a  great  deal  more.’ 

Mrs.  Holbrook  stood  still  in  the  middle  of  the 
room  quite  lost  in  the  awful  vision  of  wretchedness 
which  this  dying  advice  to  a  daughter  called  up. 
Dulcie  looked  straight  in  front  of  her,  with  dreamy 
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eyes  which  saw  nothing.  The  recollection  of  that 
night’s  conversation  always  seemed  to  turn  her  to 
stone. 

‘  Was  it  this  particular  friend  your  mother  was 
afraid  of  ?  ’  asked  Mrs.  Holbrook  in  a  whisper. 

‘  No,  she  wasn’t  thinking  of  him.  She  used  to 
say  he  was  the  sort  of  man  who  never  married.’ 

‘  If  we  had  only  known  you  sooner  !  ’  said  Mrs. 
Holbrook.  ‘  We  might  have  made  your  mother’s  life 
much  happier,  Nicholas  and  I — my  poor  little  girl ! 
Perhaps  some  day  you  will  bring  your  friend  to  me 
and  I  can  help  you  to  find  out  whether  you  care  for 
him  or  not.’ 

She  bent  down  and  kissed  Dulcie,  who  could  not 
have  felt  more  amazed  if  the  moon  had  stooped 
from  the  sky  and  swept  her  up  into  its  embrace. 

That  night,  lying  in  the  dark,  many  fancies  kept 
her  awake.  She  seemed  to  hear  her  mother’s  voice 
saying :  ‘  If  I  thought  your  life  would  be  as 

miserable  as  mine,  I  should  wish  I  had  never  been 
born.  I  married  against  your  grandfather’s  advice 
and  my  troubles  helped  to  kill  him.  We  never  live 
to  ourselves,  Dulcie.  It  is  not  possible.  I  am 
responsible  for  calling  you  into  existence.  God 
only  knows  whether  one  day  you  will  not  hate  me 
for  it.’ 

‘  Oh,  Mother,  as  if  I  could !  ’  cried  Dulcie.  ‘  And 
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surely  there  were  some  happy  days  in  your  life  ?  Did 
you  never  have  a  single  one  ?  ’ 

‘  Yes,’  said  her  mother.  ‘  Just  for  a  little  while. 
I  was  very  proud  of  Jim.' 

<  Proud  of  Jim,’  Dulcie  thought.  *  Was  that 
really  all  ?  Oh,  what  sickening  disappointment  had 
followed  those  few  brief  years  of  satisfaction  !  That 
any  mother  should  have  felt  proud  of  Jim  !  ’ 

Mrs.  Holbrook  very  quickly  dismissed  Merton. 
Then  she  raised  her  window-blind  and  looked  at  the 
stars.  In  times  of  trouble  it  had  often  given  her 
relief  to  go  out  of  doors  and  gaze  upwards  into 
immensity.  Small  carking  cares  became  trivial 
directly  she  caught  the  reflection  of  other  suns  and 
worlds.  But  that  evening,  instead  of  feeling  the 
weight  of  individual  existence  grow  less,  she  shivered 
with  an  awful  sense  of  loneliness  and  went  quickly 
back  to  the  light  of  her  fire  and  candle. 

Why  had  not  God  in  His  mercy  intervened  and 
saved  her  at  the  critical  moment  ?  So  young  and 
inexperienced,  so  completely  dominated  by  the  family 
tradition  and  the  will  of  her  parents !  How  could 
she  be  expected  to  choose  aright  ?  Yet  that  wrong 
choice  of  hers  had  ruined  two  lives.  She  now  knew 
positively  what  hitherto  she  had  only  suspected,  that 
Lawrence  loved  her,  was  driven  away  by  her  affecta¬ 
tion  of  coldness,  and  that  the  shock  of  her  marriage 
had  broken  his  heart. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

After  this  brief  visit  to  London  Dulcie  was  never 
shy  with  Nicholas’  mother  any  more.  A  friendship 
of  a  peculiar  nature  sprang  up  between  the  woman  of 
fifty  and  the  girl  of  nineteen,  made  possible  by  the 
fact  that  Dulcie’s  experience  of  life  had  been  un¬ 
usually  deep.  She  knew  the  world  as  it  actually  is, 
not  as  it  looks  from  school-room  or  drawing-room 
windows.  And  yet,  being  young,  she  was  satisfied 
with  scraps  of  confidence,  feeling  no  vexation  what¬ 
ever  when  Mrs.  Holbrook  said  :  ‘  Thank  you,  dear 
child,  that  will  do  now.  Go  and  practise  or  walk, 
and  amuse  yourself.  I  want  to  be  alone/ 

At  such  times  there  was  always  plenty  to  do. 
Nicholas  gave  his  little  cousin  leave  to  sit  in  the 
library  whenever  she  liked,  and  he  showed  her  a 
table  in  one  of  the  windows  where  she  could  write 
and  work  problems  in  algebra  safe  from  interruption. 
For  Dulcie  still  aspired  to  learn  the  science  of  num¬ 
bers.  Once  she  struggled  with  a  sum  so  difficult 
that  no  one  in  the  house  could  get  the  right  answer. 
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Mrs.  Holbrook  tried,  several  women  visitors  tried, 
Merton  tried,  and  at  last  Perkins  the  old  butler 
carried  it  oft  to  his  sanctum  and  there  spent  five  con¬ 
secutive  hours  fighting  with  the  rebellious  figures. 
No  success  followed  these  efforts.  Finally,  when 
Nicholas  came  back  from  London,  the  matter  was 
referred  to  him  and  he  found  the  sum  had  been  set 
down  wrongly  in  the  first  instance. 

Dulcie  was  terribly  shocked  by  this  catastrophe, 
and  henceforward,  though  she  continued  to  work 
hard  with  the  village  schoolmaster,  her  mind  was 
not  bent  on  gaining  honours  where  arithmetic  was 
concerned.  Chaucer  she  studied  with  eagerness,  and 
English  History  from  the  Norman  Conquest  down 
to  the  South  Sea  scheme.  Her  great  ambition  in 
those  days  was  to  pass  the  Higher  Cambridge 
Examination  for  Women.  A  lesser  ordeal  she  had 
gone  through  successfully  before  leaving  school  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  but  since  those  days  lesson-books  had 
been  driven  into  the  background  of  a  very  busy  life, 
and  much  of  her  former  learning  was  forgotten. 
When  Nicholas  discovered  the  goal  of  her  desires  he 
sent  for  old  examination  papers  to  ascertain  precisely 
what  sort  of  knowledge  was  needed ;  after  this  he 
provided  the  necessary  books  and  Dulcie  set  gallantly 
to  work. 

‘  There’s  no  use  trying  to  pass  this  year,’  he  said. 
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‘  Are  we  not  already  in  May  and  the  Examination  is 
in  June  ?  But  learn  as  much  history  as  you  can, 
Dulcie,  and  all  the  rules  in  arithmetic.  There  won’t 
be  any  new  light  on  those  subjects  before  next  year. 
As  soon  as  the  new  syllabus  is  out,  we  can  send  for 
it  and  I  shall  be  surprised  if  you  don’t  find  you 
have  done  half  the  work  already.’  * 

So  Dulcie  had  singing  lessons,  and  arithmetic 
lessons,  and  French  lessons,  and  promised  before 
long  to  turn  into  a  highly  educated  young  woman. 
The  aunts  were  greatly  pleased,  especially  when 
they  heard  she  meant  to  be  examined  in  Divinity. 
Anne  made  her  a  present  of  some  notes  she  herself 
had  written  on  the  ‘  Horae  Paulin  ae,’  but  Nicholas 
laughed  at  these  notes  and  said  St.  Paul  would  have 
been  shocked  to  see  his  letters  studied  with  a  crib. 

Dulcie  never  passed  that  examination.  Years 
afterwards  she  came  upon  some  of  the  papers  in  an  old 
blotting-book,  and  they  touched  a  chord  of  memory 
which  nearly  made  her  cry.  It  often  happens  that 
while  we  imagine  ourselves  doing  one  thing  we  are 
actually  doing  another.  The  Power  which  guides  our 
course  through  this  world  gives  us  less  freedom  of 
action  than  we  suppose.  When  Dulcie  thought  she 
was  studying  the  grammar  of  Chaucer  and  getting 
by  heart  the  dates  of  the  Kings  of  England,  she  -was 
really  learning  to  know  Nicholas.  He  used  to  write 
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letters  in  the  library,  not  far  from  the  window 
where  her  table  stood,  and  sometimes  she  looked  at 
him,  wanting  to  ask  his  help  hut  fearing  to  inter¬ 
rupt.  Then  almost  immediately  his  eyes  would  be 
attracted  by  hers,  he  would  give  the  pleasantest  smile 
in  the  world  :  one  w7hich  said,  ‘What  is  it,  Dulcie? 
Ask  me  anything  you  like,’  as  distinctly  as  if  he  had 
spoken.  Very  often  he  looked  over  her  shoulder  and 
discussed  the  hook  she  was  reading.  Now  and  then 
his  hand  would  gently  take  the  pen  from  her  fingeis 
and  correct  some  wandering  figures  or  inaccurate 
French.  Nicholas  had  lived  two  and  a  half  years 
on  the  Continent  when  there  was  some  idea  that 
he  might  enter  the  Diplomatic  Service.  French, 
Italian,  and  Spanish  were  languages  in  which  he 

was  completely  at  home. 

Dulcie  made  several  startling  discoveries.  In 
the  first  place,  she  wTas  astonished  to  find  how  much 
labour  the  possession  of  wealth  entails.  Nicholas 
did  scarcely  anything  all  day  but  take  care  of  his 
money.  He  had  to  change  investments  and  watch 
investments.  Constantly  he  journeyed  up  to  Lon¬ 
don  to  attend  directors’  meetings,  or  to  get  infor¬ 
mation  from  people  who  studied  the  rise  and  fall  of 
shares.  The  gold  thus  accumulated  had  next  to  be 
spent,  and  in  the  matter  of  spending  money  con¬ 
scientious  persons  find  much  difficulty.  ‘We  do 
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more  harm  than  good  by  giving  away,’  Mrs.  Hol¬ 
brook  said  once,  in  Dulcie’s  hearing,  and  her  son 
drearily  assented.  Still  he  continued  to  give  and 
also  to  buy.  The  world  does  not  stand  still  while 
mortals  are  discussing  what  they  had  better  do  next. 

After  this  Dulcie  learnt,  to  her  speechless  amaze¬ 
ment,  that  the  whole  family,  even  the  adoring  aunts 
and  devoted  mother,  thought  Nicholas  accomplished 
very  little.  He  was  occupied  from  morning  till  night, 
but  never  in  a  hurry.  Apparently  an  Englishman 
in  his  position  ought  always  to  have  been  in  a  hurry. 
When  he  played  Halma  with  Aunt  Anne  (whose  eyes 
were  too  weak  to  read  by  artificial  light)  or  cut  out 
marvellous  paper  toys  for  Ilittie  Clover’s  spoilt  child 
Vixen,  his  relations  joined  in  a  loud  wail:  ‘  How  kind 
he  is  !  But  what  a  pity  he  should  waste  his  time  !  ’ 

‘  I  should  waste  my  time  to  much  less  purpose 
on  a  back  bench  in  the  House  of  Commons,’  said 
Nicholas  one  day  when  the  wail  grew  so  loud  as  to 
reach  ears  for  which  it  was  not  intended. 

*  But  surely  you  will  throw  all  your  energy  into 
politics  when  the  time  comes  ?  ’  cried  Agnes.  ‘  Oh, 
if  I  were  only  a  man,  how  hard  I  should  work  to 
bring  about  wise  legislation  !  ’ 

In  this  she  said  no  more  than  the  truth.  Agnes 
was  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season. 

‘  Much  better  to  keep  quiet,’  said  Nicholas.  ‘In 
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most  cases  do  nothing.  That’s  a  wise  rule.  We 
suffer  cruelly  from  over-legislation.  If  I  go  through 
life  without  doing  much  harm,  I  shall  be  more 
than  contented.’ 

‘  We  shall  all  miss  you  dreadfully  when  you  die,’ 
remarked  Vixen.  ‘  I  shall,  I  know,  and  so  will  the 
dogs.’ 

‘  Three  dogs  and  one  child,’  said  Nicholas.  ‘  No 
man  could  complain  who  was  followed  to  his  grave 
by  four  such  mourners.’ 

Aunt  Agnes,  who  had  no  sense  of  humour,  shook 
her  head  solemnly,  and  Pat  the  Irish  terrier  seized 
that  unlucky  moment  to  stretch  his  neck  and  give  a 
prolonged  yell. 

One  afternoon,  when  the  weather  was  getting 
just  warm  enough  to  make  tea  out  of  doors  possible 
and  the  wild  rose-buds  were  beginning  to  open, 
Nicholas  asked  Dulcie  a  question  which  alarmed 
her.  They  were  in  the  library  together,  but  instead 
of  studying  decimals  she  had  taken  down  a  volume 
of  Browning’s  poems  and  become  absorbed  in  the 
4  Statue  and  the  Bust.’  All  at  once  his  voice  sum¬ 
moned  her  attention. 

‘  Dulcie,  you  never  described  that  Lenten 
penance  you  particularly  wished  me  to  have.’ 

‘  Did  I  say  I  wished  it  ?  ’  cried  Dulcie,  anxious 
to  gain  time. 
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‘  Don’t  fence.  Tell  me  what  it  was/ 

‘  But  you  couldn’t  endure  it.  I  am  afraid  I 
couldn’t — now.  Two  months  ago  I  might  have 
done.’ 

‘  My  curiosity  is  stimulated  and  I  will  know,’ 
said  Nicholas,  coming  into  the  embrasure  of  the 
window  and  standing  opposite  her  table.  ‘  My 
masculine  nerves  can  bear  the  ordeal.  Tell  me, 
Dulcie/ 

‘  I  was  thinking  of  that  hideous  part  of  Bivington 
which  used  to  be  a  swamp,  where  all  the  streets 
are  called  by  the  family  names,  and  it  seemed  to 
me - ’ 

‘  Go  on.  I  am  deeply  interested.’ 

‘  Our  great  grandfather  became  rich  through 
buying  that  land,  so  perhaps  we  ought  to  go  back 
there  and  live  in  one  of  the  streets  ;  live  there  until 
we  know  exactly  how  dreadful  it  is,  and  then  set 
ourselves  to  improve  things,  to  make  that  particular 
bit  of  the  world  wholesome  and  pleasant  and  sweet.’ 

‘  It  is  indeed  a  nightmare  even  to  think  of,’  said 
Nicholas. 

‘  When  I  was  a  little  girl  and  heard  people  preach 
about  Hell,  I  thought  of  that  part  of  Bivington,’ 
continued  Dulcie,  in  a  low  voice,  ‘  and  when  I  read 
about  Dives  and  Lazarus,  I  couldn’t  help  fancying 
Dives  was  shut  up  in  a  terrible  place  called  the 
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Potters’  Cut :  a  small  dark  yard,  with  gates  and  a 
wet  ugly  wall  round  it,  right  in  the  middle  of  the 
Holbrook  property.  Oh,  how  grisly  and  loathsome 
it  is  !  And  yet  the  houses  which  overlook  the  yard 
are  expensive.  Our  old  nurse  lived  there  when 
she  left  us.  All  the  rents  are  high  because  of  the 
docks.’ 

‘  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  rents  of  the 
houses,’  said  Nicholas.  ‘  Only  the  ground  rents 
come  to  me.  These  matters  are  immensely  com¬ 
plicated.  My  grandfather  inherited  the  land,  and  he 
sold  it  to  his  brother  for  building  purposes,  on  a  long 
lease.  Your  grandfather  built  numbers  of  houses 
and  some  stand  to  this  day,  others  have  tumbled 
down  or  been  pulled  down,  because  the  City  Council 
pronounced  them  insanitary  The  large  public- 
houses  stand  on  the  site  of  smaller  ones.  The 
churches  and  chapels  are  pretty  much  what  they 
used  to  be.  Your  grandfather  was  unfortunate  and 
mortgaged  a  great  deal  of  his  property  and  your 
father  could  not  pay  the  yearly  interest  on  the 
mortgages,  so  at  the  present  moment  not  a  single 
stone  on  the  whole  estate  belongs  to  the  Holbrook 
family.  Ho  you  know  what  a  mortgage  is,  Hulcie  ?  ’ 

‘  Yes,  I  have  been  told.  But  there  is  one  thing 
I  never  can  understand.  When  my  grandfather 
was  beginning  to  get  into  difficulties  and  mortgaged 
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some  of  his  houses  and  sold  others,  your  grand¬ 
father  was  very  rich.  I  often  wonder  why  he  did 
not  buy  the  houses  which  were  being  sold.  And  in 
my  father’s  time  it  would  have  been  so  easy  to 
redeem  the  mortgages.  Then  the  land  and  the 
buildings  would  have  kept  together.’ 

‘  I  will  tell  you  why.  House  property  of  that 
sort  is  a  very  disagreeable  possession  to  men  whose 
feelings  are  sensitive.  Perhaps  my  grandfather 
shirked  his  duties.  I  don’t  know.  At  all  events,  he 
felt  he  couldn’t  cope  with  the  difficulties  involved. 
You  know,  Dulcie,  that  poor  tenants  are  trouble¬ 
some.  They  spoil  the  rooms  ;  they  run  away  and 
leave  the  rents  unpaid,  and  some  people  haven’t  the 
heart  to  bring  them  back  and  exact  what  is  due. 
Then  public-houses  are  an  everlasting  worry.  My 
grandfather  was  glad  to  shake  the  responsibility  off. 
My  father,  again,  was  so  busy  attending  to  the 
finances  of  the  nation  that  he  had  not  an  extra 
moment  for  his  own  private  affairs.  He  never 
thought  of  redeeming  the  mortgages.’ 

‘  So  the  houses  and  the  land  belong  to  different 
people  ? ’ 

‘  To  many  different  people.’ 

‘  And  you  cannot  help  the  dock  labourers,  who 
are  penned  up  like  cows  ?  Most  of  the  houses  are 
damp.  The  people  get  rheumatism  and  look  old 
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before  they  are  thirty.  And  you  cannot  check  that 
horrid  traffic  in  drink.  Is  there  no  way  ?  Oh,  Mr. 
Holbrook,  do  think  of  a  way.  You  have  not 
lived  as  near  it  as  I  have.  You  only  half  under¬ 
stand.’ 

‘Don’t  call  me  Mr.  Holbrook,’  said  Nicholas, 
who  looked  rather  white.  ‘  Just  nowT  the  name 
sounds  of  ill  omen,  and  we  are  cousins,  you  and  I. 
Formality  is  absurd.  No,  I  cannot  invent  a  way. 
The  land  is  let,  as  I  told  you,  on  lease.  The  leases 
have  forty  years  still  to  run.  When  they  fall  in,  there 
will  be  work  for  Nicholas  the  Fifth,  should  such  a 
being  exist.  I  may  have  shaken  off  this  mortal  coil 
before  that  day  comes.’ 

‘  And  there  is  no  way  ?  ’ 

‘  Only  one.  I  might  go  into  the  market  and 
buy  some  of  the  houses  and  become  my  own  ground 
tenant.’ 

‘  Do,’  cried  Dulcie. 

‘  But  it  would  be  of  little  use,  unless  I  was  able 
to  spend  money  on  a  vast  scale.  Have  you  any  idea 
what  the  cost  of  a  large  gin  palace  is  likely  to  be  ? 
And  the  other  houses,  where  the  working  people  live, 
would  need  an  immense  amount  of  capital  spent 
upon  them.  I  am  not  colossally  rich.  And  this 
Sussex  estate  consumes  a  great  deal.’ 

‘  It  is  so  beautiful,’  said  Dulcie. 
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‘  Look  from  this  window,’  continued  Nicholas. 
‘  Do  you  see  the  blue  smoke  rising  from  a  dimple  of 
the  downs  far  away  to  the  north-west  ?  That 
smoke  comes  from  the  kitchen  fire  at  Criss-Cross 
Farm,  and  marks  the  boundary  of  the  estate.  My 
father  bought  Criss-Cross  when  I  was  a  year  old. 
After  that  he  never  bought  any  more  land,  only 
improved  what  he  already  owned.  The  property 
has  trebled  in  value  since  then  because  he  managed 
it  so  skilfully.  Through  all  the  stress  of  public  life, 
when,  as  I  told  you,  there  was  scarcely  an  hour  to 
spare,  his  interest  in  the  Hurst  never  once  flagged. 
It  was  his  own  creation,  from  first  to  last.’ 

‘  If  you  sold  it,  I  suppose  you  would  get  a  great 
deal  of  money?  ’  said  Dulcie. 

‘  Sold  it!'  cried  Nicholas.  ‘Sold  the  Hurst! 
My  dear  child,  what  treason  are  you  uttering  ? 
Why,  the  Queen  might  as  well  part  with  her  crown 
as  I  with  the  Hurst.  It  is  myself.  It  has  grown  up 
with  me  and  become  my  own  flesh  and  blood.  I 
owe  a  duty  to  the  people  who  live  on  it  and  work  for 
it.  The  very  idea  is  immoral.  You  cannot  realise 
what  you  are  suggesting.  Sell  the  Hurst  !  ’ 

‘  I  don’t  understand,’  said  Dulcie. 

‘  No,  of  course  you  don’t  understand.  When  a 
man  buys  land  in  a  splendid  country  like  this,  the 
downs  on  one  side  and  the  sea  on  another,  and 
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builds  a  house  after  his  own  mind  and  plants  trees 
and  sows  corn  and  flowers,  and  reaps  and  gathers 
and  cultivates,  he  does  it  not  only  for  himself  but 
for  his  heirs.  The  place  becomes  inexpressibly  dear 
to  him.  It  brings  responsibility  just  as  a  child  does, 
but  no  one  grudges  the  money  or  care  he  spends 
upon  his  own  child.  You  cannot  understand  this, 
Dulcie.  There  is  nothing  in  your  experience  to  help 
you  to  understand.’ 

‘  Because  I  have  always  lived  in  a  street  and 
changed  houses  so  often  and  never  had  a  real  home. 
And  besides - * 

Dulcie’s  courage  and  voice  failed  at  one  and  the 
same  moment.  She  was  on  the  verge  of  tears.  It 
would  be  shocking  to  tell  Nicholas  that  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  those  disgusting  houses  on  the 
Holbrook  swamp  never  left  her ;  that  the  white 
faces  of  the  rickety  children  who  lived  in  them 
seemed  to  stare  at  her  now  through  the  window- 
panes. 

‘  Have  you  ever  talked  about  this  with  your 
brother’s  friend  in  Bivington  ?  ’  asked  Nicholas. 
‘  Let  me  see — what  is  his  name  ?  ’ 

‘Kalph  Alexander.  Yes.  We  have  talked 
sometimes.’ 

‘  I  have  no  doubt  he  has  a  great  deal  to 
say  on  the  subject.  It  is  much  easier  to  tell  other 
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people  what  their  duties  are  than  to  attend  to  our 
own.’ 

‘  But  he  never  spoke  of  selling  the  Hurst !  ’ 

‘  I  don’t  for  a  moment  suppose  he  did.  That  is 
a  girl’s  idea,  Dulcie.’ 

When  Nicholas  was  called  away,  Dulcie  sat 
very  still  with  her  volume  of  £  Men  and  Women  ’  open 
on  her  lap.  She  felt  terribly  ashamed  of  having 
said  things  which  appeared  foolish  and  shown  so 
plainly  her  ignorance  of  the  great  tradition  in  which 
her  cousin  had  been  brought  up.  It  must  be 
beautiful  to  possess  a  home  like  the  Hurst.  How 
could  she  understand,  who  had  lived  in  one  ugly 
house  after  another  and  often  had  not  known  on 
Saturday  where  the  next  Friday  night  would  find 
her  sleeping  ?  Ralph  always  said  that  if  the  ground 
rents  on  the  Holbrook  property  were  reduced,  the 
landlords  could  afford  to  take  less  for  their  rooms. 
But  would  they  be  willing  ? 

Things  were  all  in  a  huge  tangle,  and  it  seemed 
impossible  that  Nicholas,  who  was  so  generous  and 
so  kind,  should  be  acting  selfishly  in  clinging  to  his 
rights.  One  thing  was  certain.  If  the  people 
on  the  Holbrook  swamp  slept  eight  in  a  room  and 
shivered  and  sickened,  those  on  the  Sussex  estate 
looked  rosy  and  blooming  and  had  every  need 
satisfied. 
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There  was  no  use  trying  to  think  any  longer  or 
hoping  to  decide  between  right  and  wrong  in 
matters  too  deep  for  her,  so  with  a  sigh  she  put 
away  the  poems  and  brought  Ralph’s  latest  letter 
from  her  writing-case.  He  wrote  a  shocking  hand, 
and  the  meaning  of  several  sentences  must  have 
puzzled  her  brain  if  they  had  been  most  carefully 
printed.  The  last  was  clear  enough  :  ‘  I  shouldn’t 
be  surprised  if  I  chucked  the  “Messenger”  and  all 
belonging  to  it.  Stupid  stick-in-the-mud  people 
who  let  “I  dare  not  ”  wait  upon  “  I  would.”  You 
will  hear  exciting  news  from  Rivington  before  long, 
Dulcie.’ 
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CHAPTER  IX 

Jim  Holbrook  was  walking  leisurely  along  a  street 
in  Rivington,  looking  as  yet  half  awake  though  five 
o’clock  had  struck,  when  he  passed  Alexander  and 
caught  his  arm. 

‘  Where  are  you  off  to  in  such  a  tearing  hurry  ?  ’ 

‘  You  here  !  ’  cried  Alec.  ‘  I  fancied  you  were  in 
Bristol.’ 

*  Here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow,’  replied  Jim. 
‘It  is  a  topsy-turvy  life,  and  as  yet  I  am  forced  to 
admit  the  oyster  has  not  been  opened.  When 
I  hear  my  acquaintance  begin  to  malign  me,  I  shall 
know  I  am  on  the  road  to  fame.  That’s  a  sure  sign 
in  every  profession.  Look  out  for  it,  Alec.  Success 
breeds  hatred.  Then  the  petty  jealousy  among  the 
failures.  0  Lord,  the  jealousy  !  Why,  the  men 
are  ready  to  scratch  a  girl’s  eyes  out  if  she  takes 
attention  away  from  their  breeches,  and  the  women 
swear  like  troopers  unless  they  are  allowed  to  come 
on  and  go  off  just  as  they  please.  Not  a  living  soul 
among  the  whole  crew  grasps  the  fact  that  a  play 
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can’t  move  without  mutual  concession.  Everyone 
wants  to  act  every  character  at  once.  Well,  it’s 
the  same,  I  am  told,  in  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and 
the  Church.’ 

4  When  did  you  last  hear  from  Dulcie  ?  ’ 

4  A  few  days  ago.  They  seem  to  be  treating  her 
well.  I  wish  I  could  guess  the  next  move.  If  that 
first  walking  gentleman,  our  cousin  Nicholas,  is 
going  to  marry  her,  it  is  time  he  gave  sign.’ 

‘  What  do  you  mean  ?  How  dare  you  suggest 
such  a  thing?  She  has  never  spoken  of  it.’ 

4  Well,  I  have  heard  of  marriages  more  unlikely. 
They  see  a  good  deal  of  one  another.  But  she  has 
been  at  the  Hurst  three  months  now,  and  if  he 
hasn’t  fallen  in  love  already,  it  is  scarcely  likely 
that  he  will.  Three  months  !  Three  days  is  usually 
enough  for  me.  There  are  plenty  of  women  willing 
to  have  me,  I  can  tell  you,  but  just  at  present,  owing 
to  the  deplorable  state  of  my  finances,  I  haven’t  said 
Yes  to  any  of  them.  Medusa  is  the  nicest.’ 

4  Medusa  ?  ’ 

4  Oh,  her  name  is  Minnie,  but  she  hates  it.  We 
call  her  Medusa  because  of  her  snaky  locks.  Such 
hair  !  A  bright  bronze  colour,  and  it  stands  out  all 
round  her  head  so.  In  electric  light  it  looks  like 
flames.  There  are  five  sisters,  all  on  the  stage,  and 
one  brother,  he’s  a  curate.’ 
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‘  Are  you  still  with  the  same  company  ?  ’ 

The  very  same.  I  want  to  get  taken  on  at  the 
Giraffe  Theatre  in  London  before  cold  weather  sets 
in.  But  I  have  been  horribly  down  in  my  luck. 
Nicholas  is  friendly,  to  a  certain  extent.  Three 
times  I  was  forced  to  write,  and  he  sent  me  ten 
pounds  the  first  time  and  a  fiver  the  two  others.  I 
have  had  to  find  myself  in  clothes,  you  see,  and,  as 
they  are  fond  of  giving  me  the  villian’s  part,  a  dress 
suit  is  indispensable.’ 

‘  You  have  not  acted  Hamlet  yet  ?  ’  said  Alec, 
with  an  unwilling  smile. 

Jim’s  conversation  grated  on  his  ears  terribly. 

‘  Oh,  we  don’t  try  Shakspeare  with  our  middle- 
class  audiences.  They  loathe  him.  The  working 
people  catch  every  point,  I  hear,  and  scream  with 
laughing  at  the  most  simple  jokes.  I  say  Alec  !  Is  it 
true  the  “  Messenger  ”  cut  you  adrift  because  of  your 
Anarchist  opinions  ?  Some  one  told  me  you  were 
a  red  revolutionist  and  meant  to  start  a  paper  of 
your  own,  a  halfpenny  rag,  to  excite  the  passions  of 
the  working  men  and  get  them  to  vote  against 
Nicholas  at  the  Election.’ 

‘  Some  one  told  you  wrong.  I  have  no  money 
to  start  schemes  of  that  sort.  It  is  true  that  more 
fortunate  people  than  I  have  set  a  newspaper  going 
and  given  me  work  on  the  staff.’ 
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‘  What  fun  !  ’  cried  Jim.  ‘  You  will  get  into  hot 
water  before  long.  I  hope  I  shall  be  in  Eivington 
to  join  in  the  fray.  Whose  house  is  this  ?  Are  you 
going  in  ?  ’ 

‘  Some  friends  of  mine  are  living  here.  I  want 
to  talk  over  business  with  one  of  them.’ 

Jim  looked  at  the  house,  which  was  large  and 
handsome,  his  face  betraying  the  intense  curiosity 
he  felt. 

‘  Oh,  you  are  in  front  of  me,  Alec,’  said  a  man  who 
had  just  then  crossed  the  road.  ‘  Lina  is  expecting 
you  to  dinner,  but  unfortunately  I  have  an  engage¬ 
ment  and  must  leave  you  to  yourselves.’ 

‘  I  came  early  on  purpose  to  catch  half  an  hour 
before  you  go,’  said  Alec. 

‘  You  knew  my  vagabond  habits,’  replied  the 
other.  ‘  Come  in  and  bring  your  friend.  Mr.  Hol¬ 
brook,  I  think  ?  We  met  for  ten  minutes  once  in 
your  office.’ 

If  Jim  had  owned  less  curiosity  and  more  tact, 
he  would  have  declined  the  invitation  and  gone 
away,  but  unfortunately  for  Alec  his  inquisitiveness 
completely  conquered  modesty.  He  well  remem¬ 
bered  seeing  this  man,  George  Mortimer,  on  a 
previous  occasion,  and  burnt  with  desire  to  know 
whether  it  was  he  who  had  undertaken  to  finance 
the  new  paper. 
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In  the  drawing-room  a  lady  sat  waiting  for  them 
behind  a  very  pretty  tea-table.  She  was  dressed  in 
white,  and  wore  a  long  pearl  necklace  which  went 
twice  lound  her  throat  and  hung  down  a  little  way 
m  front.  Jim’s  stage  experiences  led  him  to  infer 
that  the  pearls  were  made  of  paste,  but  in  this  he 
was  mistaken.  Ten  years  before  she  must  have  been 
a  beautiful  woman,  very  fair,  delicate  and  refined, 
with  clearly-cut  features  and  soft  blue-grey  eyes. 
Her  face  was  worn  and  haggard  now,  and  the  pains 
she  took  to  restore  her  complexion  by  artificial 
means  failed  completely,  only  making  its  ruin  more 
manifest.  Her  years  were  difficult  to  determine ; 
Jim  put  them  down  as  thirty-five,  but  in  this  also 
he  judged  wrongly.  She  was  only  twenty-nine  and 
sometimes  looked  even  younger,  though  now  and 
then,  when  jaded  and  weary,  a  chance  observer 
might  have  supposed  her  age  to  be  fifty. 

Her  husband  had  dark  red  hair,  bright  eyes,  a 
long  nose  and  very  white  teeth.  He  seemed  rather 
like  a  lean  hungry  fox,  Jim  thought,  gyrating  cease¬ 
lessly  about  the  room  and  watching  everyone  with 
interest  which  never  tired.  Both  husband  and  wife 
were  among  the  most  restless  creatures  ever  created. 

Directly  tea  was  swallowed,  Alec  and  his  host 
disappeared,  ‘  to  talk  treason  ’  Mrs.  Mortimer  laugh¬ 
ingly  said,  and  Jim  felt  glad,  as  he  then  received 
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her  undivided  attention.  No  shyness  ever  chained 
his  tongue  for  many  seconds.  Before  ten  minutes 
passed  she  knew  a  good  deal  about  his  present  sur¬ 
roundings,  and  had  heard  a  poetical  version  of  his 
former  life  in  Pope  Street  and  friendship  with 
Alexander.  Jim  always  managed  while  describing 
the  benefits  he  received  at  the  hands  of  his  friends 
to  convey  the  idea  that  it  must  be  a  very  wonderful 
personality  which  excited  such  enthusiasm. 

‘  Alec  would  do  anything  for  me  !  ’  he  exclaimed 
at  the  end  of  a  long  history.  ‘  Anything  !  I  can¬ 
not  think  what  I  have  done  to  make  him  so  fond  of 
me.  I  really  believe,  without  any  humbug,  you 
know,  that  he  would  put  his  right  hand  in  the  fire 
if  he  thought  I  needed  the  service.’ 

‘  Alec  is  a  most  generous  friend,’  said  Mrs. 
Mortimer: 

‘  Oh,  amazingly  generous.  He  sat  up  with  me 
night  after  night  when  I  was  ill,  and  refused, 
positively  refused,  to  yield  the  post  of  sick  nurse  to 
anyone  else.  “My  dear  fellow,”  I  used  to  say,  “I 
can  do  very  well  alone.  Leave  me  and  taxe  a  little 
rest.”  But  his  reply  was  always  the  same :  “  How 
can  I  go  while  you  are  suffering  ?  ”  ’ 

Mrs.  Mortimer’s  lips  twitched  a  little.  She 
knew  Alec’s  style  very  well,  and  this  pathetic 
sentence  did  not  strike  her  as  authentic. 
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‘  Have  you  a  likeness  of  your  sister  ?  5  she  asked. 
‘I  wish  I  could  see  one.’ 

‘  Oh,  Dulcie?  Well,  oddly  enough,  there  is  one 
in  my  pocket  now.  She  sent  it  in  a  letter.  Just  at 
present,  while  my  days  are  spent  like  those  of  the 
wandering  Jew,  she  is  paying  a  visit  to  the  Nicholas 
Holbrooks  in  Sussex.  They  have  a  beautiful  place 
there — the  Hurst.  Ah,  here  is  the  photograph.’ 

Mrs.  Mortimer  had  made  up  her  mind  that  Jim’s 
sister  was  a  sandy-haired,  freckled,  conceited  little 
girl  exactly  like  her  brother,  whom  no  one  but  Alec 
would  have  taken  the  trouble  to  befriend.  She  re¬ 
ceived  the  photograph  carelessly  enough,  and  then 
in  a  moment  her  expression  changed. 

4  My  aunt  had  this  done  at  Brighton,’  said  Jim ; 

‘  a  very  good  likeness,  but  no  photograph  gives 
any  idea  of  colouring  of  course.  Dulcie’s  hair  is  a 
warm  chestnut,  and  her  eyes  are  the  true  hazel  : 
golden  brown  in  certain  aspects,  very  dark  brown 
in  others.’ 

What  a  mercy  Mrs  Holbrook  was  not  present  to 
hear  Jim  call  her  his  ‘  Aunt !  ’ 

‘  Alec  takes  an  enthusiastic  view  of  my  sister’s 
beauty,’  he  continued.  4  Allegra  we  named  her  at 
home.  We  always  said  it  was  an  insult  to  Nature 
a  blemish  on  the  perfect  fitness  of  things,  when  such 
a  joyous  creature  looked  sad.’ 
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Jim  was  too  self-absorbed  to  notice  that  his 
companion’s  face  became  very  white  and  pinched 
while  listening  to  these  remarks.  When  they  were 
finished,  she  gave  back  the  photograph  in  silence. 
Fortunately,  just  at  that  moment  the  travelling 
clock  on  the  chimney-piece  chimed  the  hour  of 
seven,  and,  remembering  his  duties  to  the  public, 
he  hastened  away. 

Directly  she  was  alone  Mrs.  Mortimer  began  to 
walk  up  and  down,  the  folds  of  her  white  tea-gown 
trailing  after  her  on  the  carpet.  She  recalled  her 
first  meeting  with  Alec,  when  the  fortunes  of  war 
threw  them  together  in  a  remote  corner  of  the  Far 
West.  Her  husband  had  gone  there  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  building  or  helping  to  build  a  new  city.  The 
place  was  scarcely  habitable,  but  the  weather  was 
warm  and  they  lived  an  open-air  life,  roughing  it 
more  or  less  cheerfully.  She  had  already  heard  of  Alec 
as  a  young  Englishman  who  was  acting  for  another 
much  older  ;  a  very  mysterious  being  named  White, 
credited  with  marvellous  knowledge  in  matters 
connected  with  money-making.  Her  husband  in¬ 
structed  her  to  fascinate  this  young  Englishman, 
to  get  into  his  confidence,  and  persuade  him  to  con¬ 
fide  the  secrets  of  his  profession.  She  reluctantly 
did  her  best. 

Rainy  weather  began,  and  it  was  soon  impos- 
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sible  for  women  to  continue  living  in  camp.  Mrs. 
Mortimer,  with  her  maid  and  impedimenta,  was 
sent  to  safer  regions,  but  before  long  Alec  followed, 
and  the  friendship  grew  more  intimate.  He  lived 
with  her  and  her  husband  for  weeks  at  a  time,  first 
in  one  city,  then  in  another,  sharing  their  amuse¬ 
ments  and  learning  all  their  secrets;  Her  education, 
received  in  a  Paris  boarding-school,  was  quite  super¬ 
ficial.  She  could  sing,  play  on  the  piano,  dance, 
and  write  her  own  language  intelligibly.  That  was 
all.  Her  French  letters  would  have  disgraced  a 
child.  With  no  ideas,  and  few  interests,  the  life  she 
led  was  miserable  in  the  extreme,  while  her  husband 
merely  used  her  as  his  tool.  Alec  was  the  first 
person  who  talked  seriously  in  her  presence,  and  in¬ 
spired  her  with  feelings  of  self-respect.  Everyone 
considered  their  relations  equivocal  and  blamed  Mr. 
Mortimer  for  shutting  his  eyes  to  such  palpable  mis¬ 
conduct,  but,  as  it  happened,  everyone  thought 
wrong.  That  the  slander  held  no  fraction  of  truth 
was  entirely  owing  to  Alec’s  strength  of  character 
not  hers,  and  she,  who  knew  this  better  than  any¬ 
body,  sometimes  felt  angry  with  him,  sometimes 
half  disposed  to  worship  him. 

When  he  came  back  this  evening,  after  parting 
from  her  husband,  he  found  her  still  walking  to  and 
fro,  and  his  first  exclamation  was  one  of  fear. 
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‘  How  shockingly  tired  you  look  !  Has  Jim  been 
chattering  all  this  time  ?  ’ 

4  The  room  is  hot — that’s  all.  Let  us  go  down 
to  dinner.  I  shall  be  more  lively  when  we  have 
changed  the  atmosphere.’ 

The  meal  was  a  silent  one  for  the  most  part,  and 
when  they  returned  to  the  drawing-room,  instead 
of  being  lively,  she  began  once  more  her  restless 
movements. 

‘  George  has  infected  me  with  his  fidgety  tricks,’ 
she  said  by  way  of  excuse.  ‘I  am  hardly  ever 
still  now.  Once  or  twice  lately  I  have  walked  in  my 
sleep  and  even  tried  to  write  letters  like  Lady  Mac¬ 
beth.  As  restless  as  the  waves  of  the  sea.  That’s 
my  condition,  and  it  is  a  terrible  one  to  come  to.’ 

‘  You  have  had  some  cruel  experiences  in  Africa,’ 
said  Alec,  looking  at  her  with  affectionate  sympathy. 
‘  Try  to  keep  quiet  now.  See,  I  have  piled  up  the 
cushions  just  as  you  like  them  piled.  Sit  here  and 
let  us  talk  and  rest.’ 

‘  I  have  so  longed  for  this  moment,’  said  Lina* 
‘  Hungered  and  thirsted  for  it.  I  felt  sure  when  I 
saw  you  there  would  be  a  blessed  interlude  in  which 
I  should  be  able  to  sit  still.  You  always  make  me  do 
what  I  ought  to  do  sooner  or  later.  What  were  you 
asking  about?  Our  visit  to  Africa.  Oh,  it  was 
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frightful !  Such  an  atrocious  set  we  had  about  us, 
and  George  grew  discontented.  He  says  I  don’t 
help  him  as  I  might,  as  I  did  once.  There  were 
days  when  I  pleased  everyone  without  even  trying 
to  please.  I  had  only  to  let  my  spirits  go,  and  the 
ball  was  set  rolling.  Things  are  different  now.  Do 
you  not  see  how  changed  I  am  ?  ’ 

‘  Only  tired.  In  a  few  days  you  will  be  yourself 
again.’ 

‘No,  it  is  not  tiredness.  I  have  been  tired 
before,  appallingly  tired,  and  never  felt  as  I  do  at 
this  moment.  Now  tell  me  of  your  own  affairs. 
George  says  you  are  mixing  yourself  up  with  some 
very  dangerous  political  people.  He  thinks  these 
Socialists  are  half  mad.  Last  night  he  said  so  much 
that  I  grew  frightened  and  dreamt  of  horrors.  What 
does  this  new  departure  mean,  Alec  ?  Be  warned 
in  time  and  give  it  all  up.’ 

‘  To  come  back  to  the  old  life  ?  No,  I  shall 
never  do  that.’ 

‘  George  could  put  you  in  the  way  of  doing  well. 
He  gets  sick  of  everything  occasionally,  of  shares 
and  speculations  and  all  the  rest.  Then  the  joy  of 
the  game  draws  him  into  it  again.  I  don’t  believe 
he  could  live  without  excitement  now.  Money  he 
doesn’t  seem  to  care  for.  We  scarcely  spend  what 
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we  have.  Counters  would  do  just  as  well  for 
stakes.’ 

‘If  there  were  no  deadly  sense  of  peril,  there 
would  be  no  excitement,’  said  Alec.  ‘  But  I  wish  he 
could  find  a  form  of  amusement  which  left  you  in 
peace,  Lina.  I  felt  sure  you  had  suffered  terribly 
from  your  letters.’ 

‘  Oh,  I  can’t  begin  to  describe  it !  I  shouldn’t 
have  come  to  England,  I  should  have  stayed  in  some 
quiet  corner  in  Switzerland  to  rest,  only  I  wanted  to 
see  you.  Tell  me  what  Dulcie  is  like,  the  sister  of 
this  poor  foolish  boy  who  boasts  of  your  affection  for 
him.’ 

‘  Dulcie  !  ’  said  Alec.  ‘  I  can’t  describe  her  in  a 
sentence.  She  is  not  in  the  least  like  Jim.’ 

‘  No.  I  discovered  that.  She  is  young.’ 

‘  Nineteen.’ 

‘  Two  years  younger  than  I  was  on  my  wedding- 
day.  Still  we  may  call  her  young.  And  very 
pretty.’ 

‘  Pretty  is  not  the  right  word.  She  is  thin  and 
pale,  and  seems  to  live  by  the  spirit  within  her. 
There’s  so  little  that  is  corporeal.  Her  face  might  be 
called  lovely.  It  should  be  beautiful,  if  Nature  had 
been  allowed  freedom.’ 

‘  You  have  evidently  not  seen  her  last  portrait  ; 
the  one  which  was  taken  for  the  pleasure  of  these 
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rich  cousins.  She  is  a,  very  pretty  girl  now.  That 
shadowy  incorporeal  loveliness  is  a  tale  of  the  past.’ 

‘  Did  Jim  show  you  a  photograph?  What  did 
he  say  about  it  ?  Did  lie  think  her  changed  ?  ’ 

‘  He  raved  about  her  good  looks.’ 

Alec  sprang  up  and  walked  across  the  room,  as 
if  the  restlessness  Lina  complained  of  had  begun 
to  torment  him  also.  They  might  suddenly  have 
changed  places,  for  it  was  she  who  now  looked  on 
with  anxious  eyes.  A  terrible  sense  of  loneliness 
crushed  her.  The  friend  of  her  darkest  days  was 
drifting  into  a  region  where  she  could  not  follow. 
Very  often  the  presentiment  that  this  moment  would 
come  had  disturbed  her  rest.  He  was  the  only  man 
who  had  cared  for  her  honestly  through  years  of 
storm  and  stress,  and  the  idea  that  she  might  have 
to  live  without  the  support  of  his  friendship  made 
her  shiver.  Fierce  jealousy  took  possession  of  her, 
disturbing  her  brain  like  the  fumes  of  a  narcotic. 
Yet  in  her  misery  she  was  able  to  string  thoughts 
together,  to  satisfy  herself  that  his  eagerness  for 
public  life  was  linked  in  some  way  with  his  affection 
for  Dulcie.  Nicholas  Holbrook,  the  rich  cousin,  the 
rival,  was  also  the  political  enemy  whose  defeat  he 
thirsted  to  bring  about.  With  an  enormous  effort  she 
remained  outwardly  calm,  knowing  well  that  violence 
would  defeat  its  own  end,  but  it  struck  her  as  intole- 
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rably  cruel  that  she  must  bear  such  torture  unflinch¬ 
ingly,  like  an  Indian  under  a  scalping-knife — no  sign 
of  suffering  allowed. 

‘  Did  Jim  speak  much  of  his  sister  ?  ’  asked 
Alec  at  last. 

‘  Not  very  much.  Far  more  of  himself.  Could 
you  open  the  window  ?  This  room  is  stifling  !  He 
said - ’ 

‘  Anything  I  do  not  know  ?  ’ 

‘  How  can  I  tell  what  you  know?  There,  that’s 
enough.  Speak  of  other  matters.’ 

‘  You  are  in  a  strange  mood  to-night,  Lina.’ 

‘  I  suppose  I  am.  I  have  forgotten  half  the 
things  George  charged  me  to  say.  He  thinks  it  is 
sheer  madness  for  you,  who  have  no  money  and  no 
influence,  to  take  up  such  questions.  Stay  with  us 
until  you  have  made  a  fortune.  Then  you  can  speak 
with  authority.  Men  of  wealth  are  always  listened 
to.  I  suppose  he  told  you  himself  about  the  new 
opening  he  has  discovered.  He  is  really  sanguine 
this  time.  And  there  is  nothing  to  offend  the  most 
sensitive  conscience ;  nothing  to  bring  about  the 
disputes  that  used  to  distress  me  so  much  when  you 
and  he  were  together  before.’ 

‘  I  shall  never  come  back.’ 

‘  But  Alec,  what  do  you  mean  to  live  upon.  You 
look 
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‘  Scarcely  a  gentleman.’ 

‘I  did  not  say  that.  But  you  have  been 
poor.’ 

‘  I  am  poor  and  shall  continue  to  be.’ 

‘  And  all  for  a  hopeless  cause.  Why  do  you  hate 
Nicholas  Holbrook  so  intensely  ?  What  has  he 
done  to  hurt  you  ?  ’ 

‘  Answer  me  another  question  first.  Why  do  you 
want  me  to  return  to  the  sort  of  existence  which 
makes  you  so  miserable  ?  ’ 

‘  Oh,  I  never  heard  that  gamblers’  wives  spend 
halcyon  days.  We  have  the  anxiety.  You  have 
the  game.’ 

‘  Now,  if  you  really  want  to  know  why  I  take  up 
this  battle  ;  why  I  hate  the  name  of  Nicholas 
Holbrook,  come  out  with  me  into  the  streets  for  an 
hour.  You  will  have  to  descend  into  Hell,  but  it  is 
good  for  all  of  us  to  do  that  sometimes.’ 

‘  It  is  late,’  objected  Lina. 

‘  We  shall  not  need  to  walk  far.  You  know  John 
Bunyan’s  saying,  “  There’s  a  door  to  Hell  from 
the  very  gate  of  Heaven.”  ’ 

‘  Shall  I  see  and  hear  anything  terrible,  anything 
to  haunt  me  ?  ’ 

‘  You  will  see  and  hear  things  which  are  unspeak¬ 
able.’ 

‘I  am  afraid.’ 
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‘  That’s  an  old  confession  of  cowardice.  “  What 
man  can  do,  man  has  not  nerve  to  hear.”  ’ 

‘  You  make  very  ghastly  quotations  to-night, 
Alec.’ 

‘We  are  speaking  of  a  ghastly  subject.’ 

‘  Where  do  you  want  to  take  me  ?  ’ 

‘  Into  some  of  the  places  where  human  beings 
live,  on  the  Holbrook  estate  by  the  river.’ 

‘After  all,’  thought  Lina,  ‘  it  may  be  exciting.’ 

She  had  an  idea  that  to  see  with  her  own  eyes 
what  she  had  hitherto  only  read  of  in  the  pages  of 
books  might  prove  fascinating.  A  new  sensation, 
always  an  object  of  desire,  became  indispensable  at 
that  crisis,  when  life  was  beginning  to  stagnate  and 
every  pleasure,  true  and  false,  seemed  slipping  from 
her  grasp. 

‘  I  will  come,’  she  said,  ‘  but  you  must  wait  ten 
minutes  while  I  change  my  dress  and  put  away 
these  pearls.’ 
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CHAPTER  X 

The  first  steps  of  their  short  journey  led  them 
through  a  very  pleasant  region.  It  was  the  blossom¬ 
ing  time  of  the  year.  Chestnuts,  lilacs,  laburnum, 
hawthorn,  and  guelder  rose,  all  displayed  their 
beauties  at  one  and  the  same  moment.  Some 
showers  had  lately  fallen.  The  air  was  rich  with 
scent,  and  the  young  crescent  moon  shone  in  a  sky 
of  pale  amber.  Lina  felt  her  spirits  rise.  It  was 
exhilarating  to  be  in  Alec’s  company  once  more, 
starting  on  a  little  private  expedition  as  they  often 
used  to  do  in  America.  A  bunch  of  lilac  which 
hung  over  the  wall  of  someone’s  garden  tapped  her 
shoulder  and  covered  her  face  with  rain-drops.  She 
laughed  like  a  happy  child,  saying :  ‘  Isn’t  it  sweet, 
Alec  ?  The  whole  world  is  delicious  this  evening. 
I  am  so  glad  we  have  not  wasted  time  indoors.’ 

They  went  down  a  broad  winding  avenue,  with 
large  houses  on  each  side,  carefully  enclosed  ;  then 
along  a  smaller  road,  where  the  walls  were  not  so 
high,  and  they  caught  glimpses  of  smooth  green 
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turf,  gay  flower-beds,  and  rooms  where  people  were 
just  beginning  to  turn  on  the  electric  light.  At  the 
end  of  this  road  Alec  called  a  hansom,  gave  a  few 
directions  to  the  driver,  and  advised  Lina  to  wrap  her 
mantle  more  closely  around  her. 

‘  You  must  not  take  cold,’  he  said.  ‘  I  am 
responsible  for  your  safety  this  evening.’ 

The  drive  was  quickly  over,  and  when  she  stepped 
out  of  the  hansom  she  found  herself  in  a  new  world. 
A  very  ugly  open  space  lay  before  her,  bounded  on 
three  sides  by  narrow  streets  which  stretched  away 
apparently  for  long  distances.  Three  public-houses, 
divided  by  a  few  hundred  yards  from  each  other, 
competed  for  the  patronage  of  the  neighbourhood. 

‘  I  don’t  know  why  this  bit  of  ground  has  never 
been  built  upon,’  said  Alec.  ‘  Look  at  the  grass 
where  those  boys  are  playing,  “  as  scant  as  hair  in 
leprosy.”  There’s  another  grisly  quotation!  Now 
I  want  to  go  down  Hawthorn  Street  as  far  as 
95.  A  man  whom  I  know  is  ill  in  that  house. 
He  used  to  work  in  the  printing  office  of  the 
“Messenger.”  He  and  I  are  exactly  the  same  age 
and  very  intimate  friends.’ 

£  All  these  streets  are  named  after  flowers  and 
fruits,’  said  Lina.  ‘  Look  !  I  can  read  Hose  and 
Peach  and  Chestnut.’ 

‘  The  people  who  named  them  must  have  had 
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a  grim  sense  of  humour,’  replied  Alec.  ‘  Ague, 
Malaria,  and  Fever,  would  have  been  more  suitable 
names,  but  perhaps  even  dock  labourers  might  have 
fought  shy  of  them.’ 

Hawthorn  Street  was  certainly  a  hideous  place. 
Lina  shrank  closer  to  her  companion  as  they  walked 
between  nasty  houses  and  a  nasty  gutter,  followed 
by  wan  children  who  stared  at  her  dress  with  dismal 
curiosity. 

‘Number  95,’  said  Alec.  ‘Here  we  are! 
Evans  and  his  wife  live  in  the  cellar.  There 
is  rather  a  rickety  staircase,  but  you  must  hold  my 
hand.’ 

The  stairs  were  rickety,  the  walls  were  damp, 
and  the  balusters  had  been  stolen  for  firewood. 
Poor  Lina  groped  along  one  step  at  a  time,  grasping 
Alec’s  hand  as  he  went  in  front.  They  reached 
terra  firma  at  last,  and  then  with  his  umbrella  he 
tapped  at  a  door  which  was  slowly  opened,  revealing 
some  rays  of  light.  Lina  saw  a  dismal  room, 
divided  in  half  by  a  screen,  contrived  out  of  an  aged 
clothes-horse  with  dingy  garments  spread  upon  it. 

‘  May  I  come  in,  Mrs.  Evans  ?  ’  said  Alec.  ‘  I 
want  to  see  your  husband,  and  a  lady  has  called 
with  me.’ 

On  a  four-post  bed  a  man  was  lying,  far  advanced 
in  middle  life,  Lina  thought,  until  she  remembered 
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with  a  shudder  that  Alec  had  said  they  were  exactly 
the  same  age.  His  face  told  a  history  of  long-con¬ 
tinued  pain.  There  was  one  window  in  the  cellar, 
half  underground,  the  ceiling  was  low  and  blackened 
with  smoke,  the  floor  very  uneven.  Another  bed 
filled  up  a  corner  and  looked  neat  enough,  being 
covered  with  chintz.  Over  the  fireplace  hung  a 
gaudy  German  print  representing  the  sacrifice  of 
Abel.  Lina  took  in  these  objects  one  by  one,  while 
standing  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  holding  her  dress 
tightly  round  her.  Seven  human  beings  were  present 
besides  Alec  and  herself — the  wife  of  the  sick  man, 
a  white-faced  young  woman  nursing  a  baby,  two 
boys  of  twelve  and  thirteen,  and  a  girl  who  had  the 
appearance  of  a  cripple.  Mrs.  Evans  dusted  a  chair 
and  pressed  its  acceptance,  but  the  visitor  shook 
her  head,  preferring  to  stand. 

‘  Is  this  your  daughter  ?  ’  she  asked,  indicating 
the  white-faced  young  woman. 

‘  My  husband’s  sister,’  said  Mrs.  Evans.  ‘  She’s 
a  widow,  and  is  staying  with  us  for  the  present.  She 
can’t  get  work  as  yet,  because  of  the  child.’ 

‘  Ho  you  all  live  in  one  room  ?  ’  asked  Lina,  deeply 
shocked. 

‘  It  is  a  good  large  one,’  said  Mrs.  Evans.  ‘  The 
rent  is  four  and  sixpence,  on  account  of  the  extra 
size.  We  did  very  well  when  we  were  to  ourselves, 
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but  Florence  and  her  baby  make  two  more.  ...  It 
won  t  live  long,’  she  added  in  a  whisper. 

‘  But  the  boys  ?  ’  said  Lina. 

*  They  earn  a  little  now,  selling  papers  in  the 

streets.  I  have  been  twice  married.  They  and  their 
sister  belong  to  me.’ 

‘  Why  doesn’t  your  husband  go*  to  the  hospital  ?  ’ 
asked  Lina  next.  ‘  Hospitals  are  so  comfortable.’ 

‘They  won’t  take  chronic  cases.  Bheumatism 
is  his  trouble.  The  workhouse  infirmary  would  have 
him,  but  he  frets  when  he’s  away  from  me  and  the 
children.’ 

Lma  took  a  sovereign  from  her  gold  chain- work 
purse  and  gave  it  to  the  woman.  She  expected  the 
gift  would  be  received  with  huge  delight,  and  felt 
^§>§ffi®ved  because  the  poor  creature  thanked  her  very 
awkwardly.  Alec  did  not  observe  this  little  trans¬ 
action,  being  wholly  taken  up  with  the  invalid,  from 
whom  he  had  evidently  a  great  deal  to  hear.  Lina 
marvelled  he  could  possess  patience  to  listen  in  such  a 
choking  atmosphere.  She  began  to  feel  rather  sick 
and  utterly,  ineffably  disgusted.  This  visit  was  not 
interesting  in  the  least,  only  disagreeable,  and  it  was 
difficult  to  say  how  long  it  would  last,  if  Alec  per¬ 
sisted  in  asking  questions  and  waiting  for  slow, 
heavily-drawn-out  replies.  Some  fragments  of  the 
conversation  reached  her,  but  she  understood  none  of 
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them,  and  every  now  and  then  that  forlorn  baby 
uttered  a  sharp  ear-piercing  cry.  The  two  boys 
slipped  out  at  last  to  begin  their  evening  work  :  the 
cripple  girl  began  to  wash  cups  and  saucers,  while 
Alec  still  lingered.  Just  when  Lina  s  last  thread  of 
endurance  seemed  on  the  point  of  snapping  he  said 
Good-bye,  and  they  climbed  the  dangerous  stairs  on 
their  way  back  to  the  ugly  street.  Greatly  to  her 
annoyance,  he  was  quite  unconscious  of  having 
stayed  too  long,  and  said  their  next  visit  must  be  to 
an  attic,  since  they  had  now  seen  a  specimen  of  a 
cellar. 

<  Do  you  actually  want  to  go  anywhere  else  ?  * 
cried  Lina.  ‘  I  am  ill  already  from  standing  fifteen 
minutes  in  the  room  we  have  just  left. 

‘  Ten  minutes,’  said  Alec  ;  ‘  and  those  poor  people 

have  lived  in  it  two  years. 

He  did  not  notice  that  she  kept  shrinking  away, 
trying  to  avoid  the  least  contact  with  his  coat. 
During  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour  her  liking  for 
him  had  received  a  shock.  The  attraction  was 
largely  physical,  depending  on  the  fact  that  for 
some  unknown  reason  his  appearance  caught  hei 
fancy,  his  eyes,  his  voice,  his  thin  nervous  hands, 
the  colour  of  his  hair  all  combining  to  give  pleasure. 
At  that  moment  this  charm  had  fled,  and  she  was 
conscious  of  feeling  a  childish  aversion  almost 
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beyond  her  control.  Their  surroundings  increased 
this  sense  of  repugnance.  To  be  sure,  that  noisome 
cellar  had  been  left  behind,  but  the  street  seemed 
very  little  better ;  full  as  it  was  of  dirty  newspaper, 
bits  of  cabbage,  and  refuse  of  all  sorts  which  even 
the  starved  cats  approached  warily.  The  sweet 
June  evening,  so  delicious  elsewhere,  on  the  Hol¬ 
brook  estate  brought  only  dust,  heat,  and  intole¬ 
rable  exhaustion. 

‘Have  they  actually  lived  two  years  in  that 
room  ?  ’  she  asked  pettishly.  ‘  Then  they  must  be 
used  to  it.  I  am  not.  Don’t  you  see  the  differ¬ 
ence  ?  ’ 

‘  And  what  a  burning  shame  that  they  should  be 
used  to  it !  cried  Alec.  ‘  No  human  creatures  ought 
to  live  in  such  hideous  conditions  until  they  end  by 
feeling  at  home  in  them.’ 

‘  I  don’t  suppose  these  slums  are  worse  than 
any  others,’  said  Lina.  ‘  Everyone  told  me  there 
were  disgusting  places  in  New  York.  It  can’t  be 
helped  while  the  poor  waste  so  much  money  in 
drink.  If  I  understood  those  sort  of  people  and 
felt  as  Sisters  of  Charity  do,  I  might  be  braver. 
But  as  things  are  I  must  depute  the  task  of 
visiting  them  to  women  who  have  stronger  nerves 
than  I.’ 

‘  Listen  to  me  for  a  moment,’  said  Alec  in  a  low 
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voice.  ‘  You  speak  of  “  these  sort  of  people  ”  as  if 
they  were  another  species  from  ourselves.  They 
have  eyes,  hands,  feet.  If  you  prick  them  they  bleed, 
if  you  poison  them  they  die.  When  they  sink  back 
into  brutishness,  the  pity  is  just  as  great  as  if  it 
happened  to  you  or  me.  These  slums,  you  say,  exist 
everywhere,  but  they  have  no  atom  of  right  to  exist. 
They  are  not  like  butchers’  shambles,  a  necessary 
evil  to  be  inspected  and  permitted.  They  ought  to 
be  swept  away  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  they 
would  be  swept  away  but  for  the  brutal  selfishness 
of  the  people  you  are  pleased  to  call  the  upper 
classes.  That  man  Evans  dies  in  a  cellar  because 
Nicholas  Holbrook  thinks  he  has  a  right  to  a  house 
with  thirty  rooms.  What  a  good  thing  for  him  that 
so  many  of  these  miserable  wretches  take  to  strong 
drink  for  the  sake  of  a  few  hours’  forgetfulness  !  If 
they  kept  their  senses  clear  and  their  heads  cool, 
they  would  have  risen  against  their  oppressors  a 
hundred  years  ago.  He  sleeps  in  peace  at  present, 
because  of  the  drunken  habits  he  professes  to 
lament.  Educate  these  men  to  grasp  their  true 
position,  and  we  shall  soon  see  how  long  they  will 
rest  content  to  be  slaves.5 

‘  Take  care,  sir  !  ’  said  a  voice  not  Lina’s,  speaking 
close  at  his  elbow. 

‘  Oh,  are  you  there,  Hewlett  ?  ’  said  Alec.  ‘  I 
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didn’t  see  you,  but  I  suppose  you  heard  the  old 
lamentation  and  recognised  from  whom  it  came.  I 
have  brought  this  friend  of  mine  that  she  may  learn 
how  we  take  care  of  the  working  people  at  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century.’ 

Lina,  who  had  listened  to  this  interruption  with 
great  amazement,  looked  round  .and  saw  a  man 
dressed  like  a  mechanic,  very  pale,  very  thin,  with 
sunken  eyes  which  had  an  unsettled,  dreamy  gaze, 
as  if  their  owner  were  living  in  another  world. 

‘  Take  care  !  ’  he  repeated,  laying  a  thin  yellow 
hand,  almost  like  the  claw  of  a  bird,  on  Alec’s  arm. 
‘  You  are  doing  a  frightful  thing  when  you  stir  up 
hatred  and  strife,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  Judg¬ 
ment  of  God.’ 

‘  If  that  old  story  about  the  Last  Judgment  were 
true,’  replied  Alec  fiercely,  ‘  what  an  awful  reckoning 
we  should  see !  Each  of  these  selfish  curs  would 
thrust  the  blame  on  someone  else,  crying,  “  Lord, 
Lord,  be  sure  it  was  not  I.”  So  many  are  fattening 
on  the  bodies  and  souls  of  the  poor  that  every  man 
hopes  to  escape  in  the  crowd.  But  there’s  no  grain 
of  truth  in  the  legend.  If  a  Divine  Being  does  exist 
He  must  be  as  relentless  as  Fate,  as  cruel  as  disease, 
and  cyclone,  and  earthquake.’ 

Hewlett  grew  more  and  more  excited  while  Alec 
was  speaking.  His  strange  eyes  danced  and  glittered, 
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and  he  trembled  like  a  leaf  in  the  wind.  They  had 
now  reached  the  open  space  with  its  bald  patch 
of  earth  and  three  public-houses.  The  children 
had  left  off  playing  and  gone  home.  Very  few 
people  were  in  sight.  Lina  felt  afraid  lest  this  wild 
enthusiast  should  do  them  physical  harm,  but  Alec 
gave  her  a  reassuring  glance,  as  if  he  would  say : 
‘  It’s  all  right.  I  know  the  man  and  trust  him.’ 

4  Those  who  are  not  saved  themselves  cannot 
save  the  world,’  continued  Hewlett.  ‘  You  spoke 
last  night  of  overcrowding  to  people  who  have  all 
their  lives  been  overcrowded.  You  asked,  “  What 
can  make  a  home  pure  when  one  whole  family, 
father,  mother,  boys,  girls,  babies,  live  in  the  same 
room  ?  ”  I  will  answer  your  question  :  The  grace  of 
God  can  do  it.  Yes,  and  does  do  it,  even  in  this 
horrible  city,  every  day.  Can  rich  people  in  their 
fine  houses  say  more  than  that  ?  You  talked  of  the 
Gehenna  where  men  had  thrust  us  and  boasted  of 
your  power  to  help  us  out.  Where  do  you  mean  to 
land  us  ?  In  another  Gehenna  worse  than  the  first  ? 
Eich  men  gamble  and  drink  to  drown  their  misery 
just  like  poor  ones.  The  lives  they  live  don’t  en¬ 
courage  us  to  hope.  Our  salvation  begins  when  our 
souls  and  consciences  abhor  what  is  evil  and  cling 
to  good.  But  you  speak  as  if  new  laws  and  material 
blessings  could  change  the  face  of  the  earth.’ 
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‘  We  need  not  dispute  about  methods,’  said  Alec. 
<  You  know  as  well  as  I  that  it  is  impossible  for 
children  and  weak  persons  to  walk  upright  when 
heavy  stones  have  been  tied  round  their  necks.  I 
want  to  get  rid  of  the  stones,  that’s  all.’ 

‘  Work  as  hard  as  you  like,’  said  Hewlett,  ‘  but 
remember — though  you  set  everything  right  to-day 
all  will  be  wrong  again  to-morrow  unless  the  Power 
of  God  works  in  you  and  with  you.’ 

<  That  is  true,’  thought  Lina,  who  was  listening 
intently. 

‘You  want  to  use  violence,’  continued  Hewlett. 
‘You  are  trying  to  set  one  class  against  another. 
What  is  the  good?  Hatred  cannot  be  killed  by 
Hatred.  Hatred  is  only  killed  by  Love.  This  is 
the  great  Law.’ 

‘  If  I  have  to  wait  till  I  love  my  enemies  and  the 
enemies  of  my  friends,’  said  Alec,  ‘  I  must  be  idle  all 
the  days  of  my  life.  We  shall  never  look  at  things 
in  the  same  light,  Hewlett,  though  we  have  one  end 
before  us  both.’ 

‘  What  a  strange  being !  ’  exclaimed  Lina,  as 
the  mysterious  figure  moved  away.  ‘  Is  he  half- 
crazed  ?  ’ 

‘  Oh,  he  earns  his  living  right  enough,’  replied 
Alec.  ‘Did  you  notice  that  his  left  arm  is  gone? 
It  was  torn  off  by  one  of  our  infernal  printing 
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machines  two  years  ago,  and  the  owners  managed  to 
do  him  out  of  full  compensation.  If  any  mortal 
man  has  a  right  to  hate  he  has.  His  wife  died  just 
after  the  accident.  They  had  lost  their  only  child. 
At  this  hour  there  is  not  a  single  creature  in  the 
world  belonging  to  him,  and  some  would  say  his 
brain  was  touched.  I  always  find  him  sane  enough, 
only  possessed  by  wild  mystical  notions.  Now,  if 
we  come  up  this  lane  we  may  see  a  hansom  to  take 
us  back.’ 

‘He  frightened  me,’  said  Lina.  ‘Yet  there  wTas 
some  truth  in  the  things  he  said.’ 

She  remembered  her  own  childhood,  when  all 
the  people  round  her  possessed  plenty  of  money  and 
were  none  the  less  cross,  unhappy,  and  wicked — 
quite  as  wicked  as  if  they  had  huddled  together  in 
one  room  and  fought  for  daily  bread. 

‘  Has  it  been  too  much  for  you  ?  ’  asked  Alec 
kindly,  when  they  were  rushing  through  the  night 
air  on  their  way  to  sweet  and  wholesome  regions. 

‘It  has  been  revolting,’  cried  Lina,  her  first 
irritation  returning.  ‘  There  is  no  use  in  my  visiting 
such  dens  unless,  as  I  told  you,  I  possessed  nerves  of 
brass.  And  you  should  listen  to  that  poor  Hewlett, 
Alec.  Indeed  you  should.  Even  if  you  murdered 
Nicholas  Holbrook  no  good  could  come  of  it.  There 
are  plenty  of  landlords  to  take  his  place.’ 
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*  Who  spoke  of  murdering  him  ?  ’  asked  Alec. 

‘  You  hate  him,  and  hatred  is  a  kind  of  murder. 
I  wonder  whether  you  would  have  given  yourself 
heart  and  soul  to  this  political  work  if  it  had  not 
been  he,  your  enemy,  who  blocked  the  path.’ 

‘  I  don’t  know,’  said  Alec  slowly,  *  but  this  one 
thing  I  am  sure  of.  Having  put  my  hand  to  the 
plough  I  shall  never  draw  it  back.’ 
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CHAPTEE  XI 

Life  continued  to  pass  very  quietly  at  the  Hurst  as 
far  as  Hulcie  was  concerned  during  the  long  warm 
days  of  June  and  July.  With  the  gaieties  of  the 
neighbourhood  she  had  nothing  whatever  to  do. 
Mrs.  Holbrook  treated  her  now  very  much  like  a 
daughter,  asking  her  to  arrange  flowers,  write  notes, 
make  tea,  receive  callers.  But  even  Mrs.  Holbrook 
never  thought  it  desirable  that  she  should  be  present 
at  the  picnics,  dances,  and  tennis  parties  which  went 
on  without  intermission  all  through  the  summer. 
Her  deep  mourning  and  delicate  health  furnished 
excuse  enough  for  the  present ;  but  the  first  of  these 
obstacles  would  soon  disappear  and  the  second  was 
already  a  fiction. 

Dulcie  felt  no  wish  to  mingle  in  outside  amuse¬ 
ments,  though  once  she  went  to  a  party  at  the 
Eectory  given  in  honour  of  Monica’s  birthday  and 
enjoyed  herself  very  much.  It  was  an  exceptionally 
pleasant  party.  All  the  school-children  came  and 
played  in  the  hayfield,  and  the  old  grannies  and 
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mothers  with  babies  in  their  arms  sat  and  looked  on 
while  Monica’s  friends  provided  them  with  tea  and 
strawberries.  When  they  left,  the  rest  of  the  com¬ 
pany  dined  in  a  tent  on  the  lawn,  the  Rectory  being 
much  too  small  to  hold  so  many  guests.  After 
dinner  the  garden  was  lit  up  with  Chinese  lanterns, 
and  some  indefatigable  creatures  danced  country- 
dances  while  the  rest  wandered  about  talking,  or 
collected  in  the  drawing-room  to  hear  very  good 
music.  Monica  was  delightful  on  these  occasions, 
so  bright,  unselfish  and  considerate,  and  most  in¬ 
nocently  proud  of  what  she  justly  thought  a  great 
achievement. 

‘It  was  all  my  own  idea,’  she  said  to  Dulcie. 
‘  Our  rooms  are  too  small  for  such  a  large  party,  you 
know,  but  I  felt  sure  if  we  had  the  village  people 
first  the  others  would  help  to  amuse  them  and  fall 
into  the  spirit  of  the  thing  by  degrees.  I  kept  pray¬ 
ing  all  the  week  for  fine  weather.  Oh,  Mr.  Holbrook, 
here  you  are  at  last  !  We  should  have  been  cruelly 
hurt  if  you  had  not  come.  The  village  is  feeling  a 
little  slighted  already.’ 

Directly  Nicholas  appeared  Dulcie  contrived  to 
vanish  behind  a  sweetbrier  bush  in  order  to  let  him 
offer  his  congratulations  undisturbed.  Monica  looked 
so  lovely  in  her  white  dress,  wide  shady  hat  and 
pale  yellow  ribbons,  that  it  seemed  impossible  any 
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human  being  could  resist  her  charm.  She  made  a 
very  dignified  hostess  in  spite  of  youth,  inexperience, 
and  a  slight,  most  becoming  touch  of  shyness.  Mrs 
Holbrook,  who  disliked  garden  parties  as  a  rule,  had 
come  to  this  one  beautifully  dressed  in  black  and 
heliotrope,  with  a  lovely  bouquet  of  roses  for  a 
birthday  offering. 

‘Nicholas  ought  to  have  given  it  himself,’  she 
said  to  her  sister  Evangeline.  6 1  could  not  persuade 
him  that  it  was  his  part.  My  real  present  is  a  new 
edition  of  Miss  Austen’s  novels.  But  those  I  have 
sent  upstairs  to  surprise  the  child  in  her  room.’ 

‘  Did  you  try  to  persuade  Nicholas  ?  ’  asked  Eva, 
somewhat  shocked ;  ‘  surely  it  is  dangerous  to  urge 
him  further  than  he  feels  disposed.’ 

‘  He  will  never  do  anything  decided,  unless  he  is 
urged,’  said  his  mother  with  disappointment  in  her 
tone. 

The  sisters  at  Cherry  Orchard  observed  a  change 
in  Mrs.  Holbrook  this  summer— a  subtle,  delicate 
change,  difficult  to  define.  She  looked  as  if  a  weight 
had  been  removed  from  her  spirit ;  as  if  some  cause 
for  secret  anxiety  had  suddenly  gone.  Every  now 
and  then  she  smiled  at  her  own  thoughts,  when 
nothing  in  the  conversation  justified  a  smile.  Little 
teasing  domestic  troubles  passed  over  her  without 
causing  even  a  shadow  of  annoyance.  Sometimes 
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she  smiled  at  these  too,  or  jested  about  them  gaily. 
Hitherto  she  had  been  one  of  the  most  anxious  as  well 
as  the  most  conscientious  of  mortals.  Anxiety  and 
conscientiousness  usually  go  together,  like  two 
panniers  weighing  down  the  sides  of  those  pre¬ 
destined  creatures  who  are  willing  to  carry  them. 
One  of  Mrs.  Holbrook’s  panniers,  had  evidently 
burst  its  traces  and  tumbled  off,  but  no  one  supposed 
the  second  was  likely  to  follow.  Nevertheless,  the 
sisters  were  of  opinion  that  her  desperate  desire  to 
hurry  Nicholas  into  marriage  bonds  bordered  on  the 
unseemly.  They  loved  Monica,  and  were  fully 
aware  that  within  the  last  few  months  one  or  two 
other  suitors  had  come  forward.  Faint  heart  never 
wins  fair  lady.  It  was  possible  that  Nicholas  might 
lose  his  chance  if  he  delayed  too  long.  Still,  the 
idea  of  his  mother  turning  match-maker  revolted 
their  sense  of  decorum. 

This  evening,  after  presenting  her  flowers,  Mrs. 
Holbrook  followed  Dulcie’s  example  and  withdrew, 
leaving  her  son  and  Monica  quite  by  themselves  in 
a  lovely  avenue  of  lime-trees. 

‘  Come  with  me,  Dulcie,’  she  said.  ‘  I  want  to 
show  you  a  glimpse  of  the  sea.  Mr.  Leigh  cut 
down  some  sycamores  on  purpose  to  open  it  up.  I 
dislike  cutting  down  as  a  rule,  but  for  the  sake  of 
this  view  it  was  really  worth  while.’ 
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Dulcie  admired  the  pale  bine  line  which  she 
knew  was  the  sea,  and  listened  to  some  thrushes 
talking  to  each  other  from  different  branches.  Then 
she  became  very  silent,  thinking  it  must  be  rather 
wonderful  to  be  Monica,  so  good,  and  so  pretty, 
with  a  lover  like  Nicholas  at  her  side.  Other  people 
might  doubt  whether  Nicholas  were  really  in  love, 
but  Dulcie  admitted  no  hesitation  on  the  subject. 
Of  course  he  must  be  !  Monica  would  make  such  a 
perfect  wife. 

‘  A  penny  for  your  thoughts,  Dulcie,’  said  Mrs. 
Holbrook  at  last. 

‘  Not  worth  a  penny,’  said  Dulcie.  ‘  They  are 
everyone’s  thoughts  to-night.  I  was  thinking  how 
happy  Monica  is  and  how  nice  it  will  always  be  to 
have  this  beautiful  time  to  look  back  upon.  When 
life  perhaps  grows  sad,  she  can  remind  herself  that 
it  was  all  golden  when  she  was  a  girl.’ 

‘You  are  a  strange  child,  Dulcie.  What  gives 
you  such  far-reaching  thoughts  ?  ’ 

‘  Don’t  suppose  I  am  envious  !  ’  cried  Dulcie.  ‘  My 
fate  is  different  and  I  am  more  than  contented,  but 
still — I  think  it  must  be  very  beautiful  to  be 
Monica.’ 

‘  I  think  so  too,’  said  Mrs.  Holbrook.  ‘  But  I 
hope  your  fate  will  be  a  happy  one,  my  Dulcie.  The 
beginning  of  life  ought  to  be  full  of  joy.  That  is 
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Nature’s  way,  and  the  wisest  way.  Otherwise  a 
terrible  hunger  for  the  things  they  should  have  had 
and  were  defrauded  of  torments  people  near  the 
end  of  their  days.  You  know  what  Nicholas  says 
about  the  ladies  in  black.’ 

Nicholas  declared  that  whenever  he  happened 
to  be  in  a  particularly  nice  place,  no  matter  where, 
he  met  the  same  figures,  two  ladies,  far  advanced 
in  middle  life,  dressed  in  black,  bent  on  amuse¬ 
ment.  They  met  him  in  London  theatres,  in 
Swiss  hotels,  in  boats  on  Italian  lakes.  He  saw 
them  going  up  the  Vatican  stairs,  and  had  even 
extricated  them  from  difficulties  in  the  Carpathian 
Mountains. 

‘  They  always  look  alike,’  he  said.  ‘  Their 
colouring  may  vary,  but  their  expression  is  the  same  ; 
a  certain  subdued  thankfulness,  as  if  to  say,  “  We 
have  buried  all  our  responsibilities  and  our  relations. 
They  led  us  a  trying  life  till  we  were  fifty,  and  now 
we  have  come  into  the  world  to  see  the  sights  and 
enjoy  ourselves.”  ’ 

These  ladies  in  black  had  grown  into  a  family 
joke. 

‘  There  they  are  !  ’  he  used  to  cry  directly  he 
entered  a  theatre  or  sat  down  at  a  foreign  table 
d'hdte. 

And  there  they  always  were,  thirsty  for  the 
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pleasure  Fate  had  refused  them  as  girls  and  smiling 
benignly  upon  Nicholas. 

‘  Shall  I  ever  be  one  of  the  ladies  in  black  ?  ’ 
asked  Dulcie. 

‘No,’  said  Mrs.  Holbrook.  ‘I  won’t  allow  it. 
You  shall  taste  life’s  richest  feast  when  you  are 
young,  and  stay  at  home  with  lovely  memories  to 
feed  upon  when  you  are  growing  old.  Follow  in 
Nature’s  lines,  for  she  is  cruel  to  people  who  thwart 
her,  and  only  those  who  are  very  great  saints  come 
off  best  in  the  struggle.’ 

Two  days  after  Monica’s  party,  a  pressing 
invitation  reached  Mrs.  Holbrook  from  some  old 
friends  in  Devonshire.  They  declared  they  were 
longing  to  see  her,  and  Nicholas  began  to  ask  who 
they  were  and  why  he  had  never  heard  of  their 
existence  before. 

‘  Margaret  is  one  of  my  very  oldest  friends,’ 
explained  Mrs.  Holbrook.  ‘  She  refused  to  be  my 
bridesmaid.  I  never  exactly  knew  why.  Then  she 
married  her  second  cousin,  Hubert  Arden,  and  they 
have  been  very  happy,  only  they  lost  both  their  boys 
in  scarlet  fever.  They  have  only  girls  now— I  should 
like  to  see  them,  but  I  have  misgivings.’ 

‘  You  always  have  misgivings  when  it  is  a 
question  of  enjoyment,’  said  Nicholas.  ‘  But  of 
course  it  is  your  obvious  duty  to  go.  I  must  run 
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down  to  Bivington,  though  I  had  much  rather  stay  at 
home  and  chaperon  Dulcie.  What  will  become  of 
her?’ 

4  The  aunts  will  invite  her,’  said  Mrs.  Holbrook. 

4  Yes,  but  I  don’t  like  that  plan  in  the  least,’ 
replied  Nicholas,  his  forehead  contracting. 

4 1  don’t  like  it,’  said  his  mother,*4  and  yet,  Cola,  I 
feel  we  are  making  a  mistake  with  regard  to  Dulcie. 
We  are  doing  what  I  have  always  blamed  others 
for  doing  in  similar  circumstances.  We  are  simply 
letting  ourselves  drift.  I  am  resolved  the  poor 
child  shall  not  go  out  to  earn  her  living.  But  if 
she  stays  with  us,  we  must  take  a  decided  course. 
To  introduce  her  into  our  society  has  many  disad¬ 
vantages.  Among  others,  I  do  not  think  she  is  so 
likely  to  marry  as  she  would  be  if  she  remained  in 
her  own  set.’ 

4 1  wonder  what  set  we  can  call  her  own,’  said 
Nicholas.  4  Her  name  is  the  same  as  ours.  And,  my 
dear  mother,  what  is  the  use  of  being  in  a  hurry  to 
get  Dulcie  married  ?  ’ 

4 1  should  like  her  to  marry,’  said  Mrs.  Hol¬ 
brook. 

Nicholas  smiled  a  little.  His  mother’s  innocent 
attempts  to  bring  about  happy  marriages  struck  him 
as  delightfully  quaint. 

4  There  is  this  man  in  Bivington,’  she  continued. 
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‘  You  told  me  very  little  about  him.  Is  he  undesir¬ 
able  on  other  grounds  besides  poverty  ?  ’ 

‘Alexander?’  cried  Nicholas.  ‘I  had  rather 
Dulcie  died  than  married  him.  But  there  is  no  fear 
of  it.  She  left  Rivington  with  the  purpose  of  shak¬ 
ing  herself  free.  What  has  suggested  such  an  idea 
to  you  ?  Has  she  spoken  ?  What  have  you 
heard  ?  ’ 

‘  She  writes  to  him,’  said  Mrs.  Holbrook, 
frightened  at  her  son’s  unusual  vehemence.  ‘  I 
imagined  you  knew.  Why  did  you  not  warn  me  if 
his  friendship  is  so  dangerous  ?  ’ 

‘  Friendship  ?  ’  said  Nicholas.  ‘  Well,  I  suppose 
it  must  be  remembered  that  he  was  once  a  friend  of 
hers.  He  has  chosen  to  make  himself  my  bitterest 
foe.  I  am  going  to  Rivington  now  to  refute  the 
slanders  he  circulates.  Write  to  him  !  Does  Dulcie 
actually  write  to  that  man  ?  ’ 

‘If  I  had  only  been  made  aware  of  all  this 
sooner !  ’  said  Mrs.  Holbrook.  ‘  I  knew  he  was 
poor.  I  did  not  think  he  was  wicked.’ 

‘  How  lately  has  she  written  to  him  ?  ’  asked 
Nicholas. 

‘  I  saw  an  envelope  addressed  to  him  yesterday. 
She  is  perfectly  open,  poor  little  Dulcie.  Shall  I 
speak  to  her  ?  Shall  I  let  her  know  your  opinion  of 
his  character  ?  ’ 
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‘No,’  said  Nicholas  emphatically.  ‘I  must  not 
say  a  syllable  against  his  character  though  he 
traduces  mine.  The  articles  he  writes  in  that 
atrocious  paper  of  his  are  false  from  the  first  word 
to  the  last.  He  pretends  to  hold  me  accountable 
for  half  the  misery  in  Rivington.  I  approve  of 
drunkenness,  I  am  a  ground  landlord,  living  in 
luxury  on  money  wrung  from  the  poor.  I  am  a 
selfish  scoundrel  who  deserves  to  be  shot.  If  by 
any  lucky  accident  I  did  happen  to  be  shot  or  to 
break  my  neck  in  the  hunting-field,  rents  all  over 
the  city  would  fall.  It  is  I  who  keep  them  up  for 
my  own  ends.  Then  follows  a  list  of  the  charities 
to  which  I  subscribe  and  a  notice  something  like 
this :  “  Citizens ,  he  buys  popularity  ivith  your 
money."  Once,  I  hear  there  was  a  capital  picture 
of  our  stables,  vis-a-vis  to  another  of  a  cheap  lodg¬ 
ing-house  near  the  river  and  a  biting  description 
beneath  each  of  them :  “  This  is  the  Palace  he 
builds  for  his  Horses  ;  ”  “  This  is  the  Hovel  he 
builds  for  his  Tenants.”  ’ 

‘  Have  you  no  power  to  put  a  spot  to  such 
nonsense  ?  All  the  world  knows  that  being  ground 
landlord  gives  you  no  control  over  the  Rivington 
property.’ 

‘  Oh,  if  he  goes  a  step  too  far  and  becomes 
actually  libellous  in  his  paper,  I  shall  seize  my 
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chance.  But  he  is  desperately  clever  and  knows 
his  limit.  These  are  the  usual  tricks  of  a  dishonest 
politician.  They  prove  him  to  be  a  person  whom 
gentlemen  do  not  readily  associate  with.  They 
leave  his  character  where  it  was  before.  Perhaps 
he  has  brought  himself  to  believe  the  lies  he  has 
invented.’ 

‘  But  Dulcie  cannot  wish  to  remain  on  terms  of 
friendship  with  a  man  who  tries  to  injure  you. 
After  all  the  kindness  we  have  shown  her,  that 
would  be  impossible.’ 

‘  Is  it  wise  to  make  our  kindness  into  a  chain  ?  ’ 
asked  Nicholas.  ‘  I  am  not  free  to  say  what  I  think 
about  him.  My  lips  are  sealed  by  a  promise. 
When  I  come  back  from  Bivington  I  shall  speak  to 
Dulcie.  I  shall  tell  her  as  much  as  I  am  able  to  tell 
without  breaking  my  word.’ 

‘  She  will  give  him  up,’  said  Mrs.  Holbrook 
quickly. 

‘  Are  you  so  sure  of  that  ?  ’ 

‘  She  will :  she  can  do  nothing  else.  Her  mind 
has  wavered  already.  In  our  first  conversation  she 
told  me  how  uncertain  her  feelings  were.  I  have 
been  too  impulsive.  But  I  knew  they  did  not  see 
each  other,  and  it  seemed  as  if  letters  could  do  no 
harm.’ 

‘You  need  not  blame  yourself,’  said  Nicholas, 
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controlling  his  impatience  with  an  effort.  ‘  But  in 
such  cases  letters  can  do  a  great  deal  of  harm.’ 

‘  These  newspaper  libels  will  not  cost  you  the 
seat  ?  ’  said  his  mother,  looking  at  him  half  timidly. 
She  was  bewildered  by  this  sudden  revelation  of  hot 
feeling,  so  completely  at  variance  with  his  usual 
character. 

‘  No,  no,  my  seat  is  reckoned  almost  secure.’ 

‘  Then  you  can  afford  to  be  indifferent  ?  ’ 

‘  To  the  newspapers  ?  Oh,  perfectly  indifferent.’ 

‘  Your  father  went  through  the  same  experience 
several  times  and  came  out  with  his  reputation 
higher  than  before.  People  who  have  no  true 
arguments  always  fall  back  on  abuse.’ 

‘  I  don’t  suppose  this  poor  wretch  Alexander 
can  blacken  my  reputation  in  the  eyes  of  sensible 
men  for  five  minutes,’  said  Nicholas.  *  You  should 
read  Mark  Twain’s  account  of  his  experience  when 
he  put  up  for  Congress.  He  endured  everything 
till  it  came  to  “  Mark  Twain  the  Body-snatcher.” 
Then  he  felt  the  time  had  come  to  bolt.  No  one 
has  charged  me  with  body-snatching  yet.  I  dare  say 
they  will  before  the  game  is  over.’ 

‘  It  would  be  maddening  if  it  were  not  so 
ridiculous,’  said  Mrs.  Holbrook,  wondering  at  this 
sudden  change  from  angry  disgust  to  cool  con¬ 
temptuous  indifference.  If  he  were  not  afraid  of 
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losing  his  election,  and  thoroughly  despised  Alex¬ 
ander,  why  had  he  shown  such  feverish  excitement 
while  enumerating  the  charges  brought  against 
him?  Of  course  he  was  sorry  for  Dulcie.  And 
with  the  remembrance  of  Dulcie  his  mother’s 
thoughts  passed  into  a  different  channel. 
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CHAPTEE  XII 

Dulcie’ s  second  visit  to  Cherry  Orchard  proved 
less  trying  than  the  first.  She  had  shown  a  strong 
desire  to  work  and  an  equally  strong  desire  to  keep 
in  the  background,  never  obtruding  herself  when 
more  distinguished  mortals  were  present.  This 
modesty  touched  the  aunts.  They  said  she  was 
right-minded  and  had  very  proper  feeling. 

Nevertheless,  Dulcie  was  far  from  happy.  Her 
news  from  Eivington  made  her  anxious,  and  Jim, 
who  chanced  to  be  in  a  loquacious  mood,  wrote 
almost  every  day.  Usually  his  notes  were  few  and 
far  between,  but  the  near  presence  of  Nicholas  and 
the  glory  such  a  relation  shed  on  his  own  path 
stirred  him  to  unwonted  efforts.  Dulcie  learnt  to 
her  dismay  that  one  of  Ealph’s  fiery  articles  in 
the  new  paper  verged  on  libel,  that  Nicholas  had 
challenged  him  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  statements 
or  retract,  that  everyone  in  Eivington  was  discussing 
the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  question,  that  Jim 
himself  considered  their  friend  had  gone  dangerously 
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far.  Balph  also  wrote,  but  avoided  the  subject  of 
politics. 

One  afternoon,  when  Nicholas  had  already  been 
absent  ten  days,  Dulcie  went  to  the  library  at  the 
Hurst,  intending  to  read  German  and  puzzle  out 
some  problems  in  algebra.  The  immense  room 
seemed  desolate  without  her  cousin,  and  after  work¬ 
ing  patiently  for  more  than  an  hour  her  thoughts 
left  her  books  and  flew  to  other  matters.  The  post 
that  morning  had  brought  a  letter  from  the  music 
teacher  who  was  living  in  the  Pope  Street  lodgings. 
Her  plans  had  altered  ;  she  now  wished  to  remove 
to  a  different  part  of  Rivington  and  asked  Dulcie  for 
directions  about  the  disposal  of  the  furniture.  At 
the  end  of  the  letter  she  remarked  that  if  Dulcie 
wished  for  pupils  a  situation  as  holiday  governess 
was  vacant,  which  could  be  easily  had. 

‘Your  brother  tells  me  you  have  no  longer  any 
desire  to  join  our  profession,’  wrote  the  good  woman. 

‘  I  am  glad  for  your  sake  to  be  assured  of  this.  He 
seems  in  capital  spirits,  and  so  happy  that  you  are 
living  with  the  Nicholas  Holbrooks  and  being 
introduced  into  their  set.  I  only  speak  of  this 
vacant  post  because  you  made  me  promise  I  would, 
if  at  any  time  such  information  reached  me  ;  but,  my 
dear  Miss  Holbrook,  you  must  not  be  offended  or 
think  me  officious  and  indiscreet.  No  one  rejoices 
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in  your  good  fortune  more  than  your  sincerely 
attached 

4  Isabella  Kogekson.’ 

‘  What  story  has  Jim  been  telling  ?  ’  thought 
Dulcie.  4 1  must  write  and  set  things  straight,  and 
explain  that  in  another  year  I  shall  be  ready  for 
pupils.  Oh,  why  should  Jim  invent  romances  when 
the  truth  would  answer  my  purpose  far  better  ?  ’ 

Her  head  had  fallen  on  her  hand  and  she  was 
still  pondering  the  wTords  of  a  reply  when  Nicholas 
came  in,  looking  tired  and  harassed,  though  his  face 
lit  up  directly  he  caught  sight  of  her. 

‘  What  good  fortune  to  find  you  here !  The 
house  seemed  shockingly  empty  when  I  arrived  half 
an  hour  ago.  I  have  shaken  off  the  dust  of  my 
journey.  Let  us  talk.  It  is  a  long  time  since  we 
did.’ 

‘  The  garden  is  looking  lovely,’  said  Dulcie,  4  and 
we  have  discovered  the  name  of  that  beautiful  white 
rose  which  puzzled  even  Mrs.  Holbrook  and  the 
gardeners.’ 

4  Never  mind  the  roses  just  now.  Tell  me  if  you 
have  been  happy  at  Cherry  Orchard  ?  ’ 

4  They  have  been  very  kind,’  said  Dulcie. 

She  had  rushed  into  the  subject  of  roses  because 
she  feared  to  speak  of  Rivington  or  to  ask  questions 
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concerning  his  work  there,  and  he  understood  this 
perfectly  well. 

‘  Not  happy  ?  ’  he  said,  fastening  his  eyes  on  her 
face. 

4 1  have  been  anxious.  Jim  has  written  a  great 
many  letters.  Oh,  I  am  so  sorry  about  it  all !  ’ 

Nicholas  threw  himself  into  a  large  oak  chair 
opposite  her  writing-table.  She  could  see  now  how 
desperately  fagged  he  looked  and  also  detect  a 
change  in  his  voice,  which  was  much  lower  than 
usual.  At  first  he  did  not  speak  at  all,  only  touched 
some  exquisite  roses,  of  mingled  shades,  in  a  great 
china  bowl  before  him.  The  library  at  the  Hurst 
was  always  filled  with  the  fragrance  of  roses  during 
four  months  of  every  year. 

‘  We  were  afraid  we  might  be  obliged  to  take 
proceedings  against  one  of  the  local  papers,’  he  said 
at  last.  ‘  Happily  the  danger  has  gone  by.  Some 
libels  were  published,  but  the  men  responsible  have 
eaten  up  every  word,  every  single  syllable,  Dulcie, 
and  apologised  as  best  they  might.’ 

Dulcie  turned  pale. 

‘  Ralph  Alexander  was  one  of  them,’  continued 
Nicholas.  ‘  He  is  an  old  acquaintance  of  yours  and 
I  am  sorry  to  bring  any  accusation  against  him,  but 
he  is  a  man  in  whose  character  I  have  no  faith 
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whatever,  and  I  should  fail  in  my  duty  if  I  did  not 
tell  you  so.’ 

‘  You  see  his  worst  side/  said  Dulcie  earnestly. 

4  He  is  very  noble  sometimes,  and  generous — oh, 
generous  always ,  past  belief.  I  can  never  explain 
how  much  he  has  had  to  suffer.  His  life  has  been 
one  long  battle  with  misfortune.  If  you  knew  all, 
you  would  not  wonder  he  seems  bitter  and  cynical 
and  inclined  to  judge  harshly.  That  is  only  the 
outside.  His  real  self  is  quite  different.  I  am  not 
mistaken.  We  have  lived  together  so  long  it  was 
easy  to  learn  the  truth.’ 

‘  Has  he  told  you  of  his  past  life  ?  ’  asked  Nicholas. 

‘  He  has  told  me  how  his  father  was  ruined,  of 
the  dishonesty,  the  disgrace.  You  do  not  know 
perhaps  ?  * 

‘All  the  world  knows.’ 

‘And  then  he  told  me  of  his  going  abroad, 
and - ’ 

Dulcie  hesitated,  feeling  she  must  not  betray  the 
fact  that  Ralph’s  father  had  only  feigned  suicide  in 
order  to  begin  a  dishonest  life  over  again. 

‘  He  has  told  you  about  his  father,’  said  Nicholas 
with  a  curl  of  the  lip. 

Dulcie  imagined  the  contempt  was  for  a  man 
■whose  father  had  been  a  cheat.  In  reality  he  was 
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thinking  that  to  confess  a  parent’s  sins  is  no  great 
test  of  humility. 

‘It  was  not  Ralph’s  fault,’  she  cried.  ‘He 
might  be  rich  now  if  he  had  stayed  abroad  and  done 
things  against  his  conscience.  He  feels  for  the  poor 
because  he  is  poor.  I  sometimes  think  no  one 
understands  the  trials  of  working  people  so  well  as 
those  who  were  born  in  a  higher  station  and  have 
been  forced  to  come  down.  They  are  too  sensitive 
perhaps.  They  judge  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  by 
their  own  sufferings,  and  it  makes  them  hard  on 
those  who  live  in  comfort.  If  Ralph  ever  knew  you 
he  would  feel  sorry  and  ashamed  for  those  horrid 
things  he  has  said  in  print.’ 

‘  It  is  very  unfortunate  for  the  working  men  to 
have  such  leaders,’  said  Nicholas.  ‘  Hying  and  dis¬ 
honesty  everywhere ;  each  one  fighting  for  his  own 
ends.  How  can  Alexander  suppose  he  helps  the 
cause  he  professes  to  have  at  heart  by  stirring  up 
malice  and  hatred  ?  You  say  no  one  understands 
the  sorrows  of  the  poor  so  well  as  those  who  have 
fallen  in  life.  I  am  not  sure  of  that.  In  Rivington 
I  can  never  pretend  to  be  an  aristocrat.  Our  great¬ 
grandfather  stood  behind  his  counter  and  gave 
money  to  people  who  pledged  their  goods.  I  hope 
he  treated  them  honestly.  He  laid  the  foundation 
of  half  my  fortune  wThen  he  bought  that  swampy 
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land — only  half.  Some  of  it  came  through  cotton 
mills.  But,  though  I  am  not  a  ruined  nobleman,  I 
feel  for  those  poor  dock  labourers  from  the  depths 
of  my  heart.  It  is  a  nightmare  to  think  I  have  any 
connection  with  the  ground  on  which  they  live. 
How  to  help  them?  There  lies  a  problem;  and 
abuse  and  slander  will  never  solve  it.? 

Dulcie  remained  silent.  Strangely  enough,  she 
could  think  of  nothing  but  two  lines  in  one  of  Lord 
Macaulay’s  ‘  Lays  ’  which  had  caught  her  imagination 
as  a  child  and  haunted  her  at  intervals  ever  since  :  — 

And  Seius  whose  eight  hundred  slaves 
Sicken  in  Ilva’s  mines. 

Would  it  always  be  necessary  for  the  mass  of  human 
beings  to  toil  and  agonise  in  order  that  a  few  favoured 
ones  might  be  rich?  And  if  the  genius  and  self- 
denial  of  these  favoured  ones  had  placed  the  slaves 
in  their  power,  why  did  they  not  leave  their  palaces 
in  the  name  of  common  humanity  and  try  to  raise 
the  miserable  creatures  to  their  own  level  ? 

‘  Do  you  still  advise  me  to  sell  the  Hurst  ?  ’  asked 
Nicholas.  ‘  To  hand  over  my  Sussex  estate  to  the 
charge  of  a  stranger  and  spend  the  rest  of  my  life  in 
fighting  with  drink  and  trades  unions  in  Rivington  ?  ’ 
He  said  this  with  half  a  smile,  and  Dulcie  dared 
not  answer.  Her  own  ignorance  was  too  great,  and 
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his  knowledge  of  the  world  too  immense  to  admit  of 
an  argument  between  them. 

‘Your  idea  is  fairy  like,’  he  continued.  ‘We 
don’t  live  in  Fairyland,  but  in  a  work-a-day  world 
where  such  things  are  impossible.’ 

‘  Impossible,’  repeated  Dulcie,  echoing  his 
thought  along  with  the  spoken  word,  ‘  impossible.’ 

At  that  moment  a  cold  chill  of  doubt  crept  over 
her,  invading  every  corner  of  her  mind.  Outward 
and  visible  things  seemed  suddenly  to  assume  tre¬ 
mendous  proportions,  while  the  realm  of  spirit 
disappeared  under  a  cloud.  The  noble  room  in 
which  they  were  sitting,  the  books  that  lined  its 
walls,  the  huge  easy  chairs  with  reading  lamps 
beside  them — what  did  they  all  express  ?  A  tale 
of  enjoyment  for  few,  of  misery  for  many.  Acci¬ 
dentally  she  lifted  a  long  paper-cutter  lying  close  to 
her  hand,  remembered  the  slaves  who  drag  ivory 
across  the  desert,  and  dropped  it  with  a  shudder. 

‘  Acts  of  romantic  enthusiasm  do  no  real  good,’ 
said  Nicholas.  ‘  Social  life  moves  on  certain  fixed 
lines  ;  is  governed  by  definite  laws.  We  cannot  get 
rid  of  those  laws.  In  the  long  run,  struggle  as  we  may, 
two  things  happen.  Each  man  carries  his  own 
burden  and — the  loser  pays.  We  have  no  power 
to  manufacture  a  world  where  the  loser  shall  not 
pay  and  everyone’s  burden  shall  be  carried  by  some- 
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one  else.  Is  it  fair  to  blame  me  for  the  existing 
social  order  or  to  hold  me  responsible  for  evil  which 
was  set  on  foot  years  before  I  was  born  ?  * 

4  No,’  said  Dulcie,  ‘  it  is  not  fair ;  and  things 
must  go  on  as  they  do  now,  till  the  world’s  end.’ 

Even  while  she  spoke  a  vivid  picture  rose  before 
her  of  the  last  evening  in  her  grandfather’s  house. 
The  poor  bits  of  furniture  and  books  were  all  going 
to  be  warehoused  at  a  greengrocer’s.  They  had 
taken  cheap  lodgings  for  the  next  few  weeks.  Mrs. 
Holbrook,  pale  and  anxious,  already  in  the  grasp  of 
the  disease  which  killed  her,  sat  before  a  desk 
calculating  ways  and  means. 

‘  In  Pope  Street  there  are  empty  rooms,’  she 
said.  ‘  It  is  a  dreary  part  of  the  town,  on  the  edge 
of  the  old  property.  But  even  in  Pope  Street  the 
rents  are  too  high  for  us.’ 

‘Remember,’  said  Ralph,  ‘  that,  wherever  you  go, 
I  am  coming  with  you.’ 

Oh,  the  electric  thrill  of  surprise,  of  joy,  of  con¬ 
solation  !  If  he  came  with  them,  the  rent  would  be 
shared ;  half  the  responsibility  would  be  gone.  But 
could  they  endure  that  he  should  suffer  for  their 
sakes  ?  He,  a  stranger  upon  whom  they  had  no 
claim.  Mrs.  Holbrook  argued  very  feeble  arguments, 
her  heart  on  one  side,  her  conscience  on  the  other. 
He  crushed  every  objection.  Bad  air  ?  That  made 
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no  difference.  Haphazard  meals  ?  Well,  he  could 
dine  at  a  restaurant.  What  did  these  trifles  signify  ? 
He  was  determined  to  come. 

In  their  case,  the  laws  of  social  life  had  been  set 
at  defiance  and  splendidly  defeated,  for  the  burden 
was  carried  by  the  wrong  shoulders  and  the  loser 
never  paid.  Something  else,  then,  governed  the 
world  besides  self-interest  and  political  economy. 
Love  played  a  part.  If  Nicholas  could  love  those 
poor  strugglers  for  existence  in  Eivington  as  much 
as  Ealph  loved  her  mother  and  herself,  that  swampy 
land  would  soon  change  its  evil  name. 

Her  cousin  wondered  why  she  should  look  so 
happy  all  of  a  sudden,  why  her  eyes  should  sparkle 
as  if  a  beautiful  thought  had  come  to  her  relief. 

‘  Have  you  discovered  the  lever  which  is  to  move 
the  world  ?  ’  he  said,  half  sadly,  half  playfully. 

‘  It  exists,’  said  Dulcie.  ‘  It  is  not  a  delusion. 
Oh,  how  could  I  think  this  state  of  things  was 
necessary,  the  only  one  possible  !  We  could  change 
it,  if  we  pleased,  and  why  should  we  not  please  ? 
Love  is  the  lever.  I  know  this  sounds  visionary, 
unpractical,  but  it  is  not.  It  is  the  only  hope  for 
any  of  us.  If  we  cared  for  those  miserable  people 
as  we  care  for  our  own  flesh  and  blood,  we  should 
find  a  way  of  helping  them,  I  don’t  know  what 
it  would  be.  But  there  is  a  way,  there  must  be 
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a  way.  And  we  ought  not  to  rest  until  we  have 
found  it.’ 

Nicholas  looked  troubled.  Like  another  in  the 
same  crisis,  he  heard  the  call,  felt  something  in  his 
heart  respond,  and  went  away  sorrowful,  hampered 
by  great  possessions. 

‘  Do  you  join  issue  with  Alexander  ?  ’  he  said. 

‘  Do  you  bring  me  in  guilty  of  wrongs  I  have  never 
done  ?  ’ 

‘  He  has  no  right  whatever  to  say  such  things,’ 
cried  Dulcie.  ‘  He  doesn’t  know  you.’ 

‘  Selfishness  set  the  misery  going,’  continued 
Nicholas.  ‘  Selfishness  and  that  greedy  craving  at 
all  costs  to  be  rich.  It  began  when  the  first  Hol¬ 
brooks  bought  the  land  and  built.  Then  came 
hatred  as  a  natural  result.  Does  any  man  honestly 
believe  he  can  make  things  better  by  rousing  more 
hatred  ?  As  well  throw  oil  on  fire  to  put  out  flames. 

I  am  prepared  to  do  as  much  as  I  can.  I  am  not  free. 
Life  has  bound  me  by  a  thousand  claims.  He  knows 
this  perfectly  well.  Personal  dislike  is  at  the  root 

of  half  he  says.  '  Sympathy  for  the  poor  is  a  hollow 
pretence.’ 

‘  If  you  could  meet  each  other  ?  ’  implored  Dulcie. 

‘I  shall  never  meet  him,’  said  Nicholas  abruptly. 

‘  Never,  Dulcie.  He  is  a  man  with  whom  I  can 
have  no  dealings.’ 

N 
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‘  You  misjudge  him,  you  do  indeed.  He  is  far, 

far  better  than  you  think.’ 

‘That  may  he.  I  bring  no  charge  against  his 
political  character  apart  from  intrigue.  But  I  wish 
from  my  heart  you  had  never  known  him,  never 
received  a  single  favour  at  his  hands.’ 

‘  I  should  have  died  long  ago  if  I  had  not  known 
him.  He  saved  my  life  by  his  kindness  more  than 

once.’ 

Nicholas  had  sprung  from  his  chair  and  was 
standing  in  front  of  her. 

‘  Don’t  make  me  envious  of  him,’  he  said. 
‘Envious  of  Balph,  the  most  desolate  being  in 
the  world !  ’ 

‘  No  one  is  desolate  whom  you  care  for,’  replied 
Nicholas. 

A  terrible  shock  of  fear  passed  through  Dulcie. 
She  looked  at  her  cousin  and  met  a  glance  in  which 
love  and  anger  and  solicitude  strangely  mingled. 
He  seemed  on  the  brink  of  saying  something  else, 
and  she,  dreading  to  hear,  yet  impatient  for  the 
decisive  moment,  stood  waiting,  as  if  turned  to  stone. 
Just  then  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  Evange¬ 
line’s  voice  heard  outside  addressing  Monica  in  her 
usual  soft  accents. 

The  next  five  minutes  were  all  bewilderment. 
Aunt  Eva  sprang  on  Nicholas  with  questions  and 
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greetings,  not  appearing  to  find  it  remarkable  that 
he  and  Dulcie  should  be  alone  together.  On  the 
contrary,  she  apologised  very  kindly  for  her  visitor’s 
indiscretion,  saying,  ‘  Dulcie  did  not  know  you  were 
coming  home,  else  she  would  never  have  disturbed 
you.  Monica  needs  help  at  the  choir  practice  and 
we  came  to  find  her.’ 

Nicholas  answered  briefly,  shook  hands  with 
Monica,  gathered  up  some  papers,  and  went  away 
without  looking  again  at  Dulcie,  who  hoped  no  one 
had  seen  her  confusion.  Afterwards,  on  the  way  to 
church,  through  shady  lanes,  it  grew  evident  that 
Monica  was  not  blind  though  Eva  might  be.  Her 
face  betrayed  the  anxiety  she  struggled  bravely  to 
conceal.  It  seemed  very  strange  to  her  that  the 
little  delicate  poor  relation  whom  she  had  always 
felt  so  sorry  for,  whom  she  had  tried  so  often  to 
befriend,  should  have  won  the  treasure  on  which  her 
own  heart  was  set.  So  strange  it  was  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  believe  it  could  be  true.  Eva  and  she  had 
interrupted  a  private  conversation.  This  was  clear. 
Nicholas  looked  deeply  moved,  even  agitated,  the 
sweet-tempered  composure  she  had  begun  to  con¬ 
sider  a  necessary  part  of  himself  quite  gone.  He 
seemed  suddenly  changed  into  another  man,  alto¬ 
gether  unlike  the  one  she  fancied  she  knew.  Dulcie 
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was  as  white  as  paper.  What  could  they  have  been 
saying  to  each  other  ? 

Monica  turned  this  question  over  many  times, 
but  reached  no  conclusion.  The  choir  practice 
went  very  badly  that  evening.  When  the  two  girls 
parted  Dulcie  was  on  the  point  of  uttering  some 
words,  more  important  than  those  of  formal  leave- 
taking,  then  quickly  caught  herself  up,  gave  Monica 
a  timid  kiss,  for  the  first  time  in  their  acquaintance, 
and  ran  after  Eva  down  the  lane. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

Dulcie  walked  up  and  down  her  room  that  night, 
unable  to  keep  still.  Once  or  twice  she  went  to  her 
window  and  looked  at  the  sea,  with  the  moon  shining 
on  the  crests  of  the  waves  and  the  stars  beckoning 
mysteriously  overhead.  But  very  soon  a  dreary 
sense  of  banishment  overwhelmed  her  and  she  crept 
away.  For  the  Hurst  could  never  be  her  home  any 
more.  To  return  to  Rivington  as  quickly  as  possible 
was  now  her  great  desire.  She  did  not  reason  about 
this  impulse,  only  obeyed  it  blindly  like  a  bird  of 
passage  who  flies  across  seas  and  continents  straight 
to  the  deserted  nest.  Her  promise  bound  her,  and 
behind  every  other  motive  was  the  hope  that 
directly  she  saw  Ralph  her  bewilderment  would  go. 
She  would  know  then  that  if  she  loved  anyone  at  all 
it  was  he.  Perhaps  her  character  had  been  formed 
on  wrong  lines.  Perhaps  her  mother’s  terrified 
warning  had  acted  like  an  anodyne,  deadening  all 
natural  instincts,  such  as  the  more  fortunate  feel. 
In  that  case,  she  should  know  it  too.  She  should 
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tell  Ralph  that  neither  for  him  nor  for  anyone  else 
would  she  sacrifice  her  lonely  freedom. 

But  to  plan  a  way  of  escape  which  would  not 
seem  unkind  was  singularly  difficult.  If  she  delayed 
till  Mrs.  Holbrook  came  back,  the  chances  were  she 
would  never  be  allowed  to  go  at  all.  If  she  went 
without  bidding  good-bye,  her  conduct  must  appear 
ungrateful  in  the  extreme.  The  money  ques¬ 
tion  alone  presented  no  obstacle.  Ralph,  when  they 
parted,  had  slipped  a  sealed  packet  into  her  hand, 
saying  as  he  did  so  that  the  means  for  the  journey 
were  at  her  disposal  if  she  ever  wished  to  return. 
Several  times  she  began  little  notes  to  Mrs.  Hol¬ 
brook,  containing  attempts  at  explanation,  but  tore 
them  up  before  they  were  finished,  realising  their  futi¬ 
lity.  The  night  brought  no  counsel,  and  on  her  plate 
next  morning  lay  an  envelope,  directed  in  a  well- 
known  hand,  which  sent  the  colour  rushing  to  her 
cheeks  while  her  heart  jumped.  Nicholas  asked  her  to 
meet  him  in  the  library,  or  by  the  sea,  or  in  any  place 
she  chose  to  appoint.  He  was  very  sorry  their  con¬ 
versation  had  been  interrupted  yesterday,  still  more 
sorry  if  he  had  wounded  her  by  anything  he  said. 
A  messenger  would  call  and  take  back  the  reply. 
Dulcie  wrote  in  pencil :  ‘  Don’t  be  vexed  with  me 

or  think  me  ungrateful.  I  am  going  back  to 
Rivington.  I  promised.  I  must  keep  my  word.’ 
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It  was  St.  James’s  Day,  and  the  aunts  had  gone 
to  church,  but  when  they  came  home  they  found  her 
quite  ready  for  them,  though  very  pale  and  rather 
absent-minded.  The  meal  proved  dreary.  Agnes 
was  always  cross  after  an  early  service.  Anne,  who 
rarely  ventured  to  go  on  account  of  health,  had  fainted 
this  time  in  the  porch  and  was  obliged  to  lie  on  a 
sofa  beside  the  breakfast  table.  She  never  gave  way 
to  irritation  under  physical  discomfort,  and  her 
sister’s  little  sharp  speeches  and  complaints  of  the 
food  and  the  servants  obviously  distressed  her.  Eva 
alone  had  leisure  to  observe  that  ‘something  was 
the  matter  ’  with  Dulcie. 

‘  What  has  happened,  my  dear  child  ?  ’  she  asked, 
following  her  into  the  garden.  ‘  Have  you  had  un¬ 
comfortable  news  from  home  ?  ’ 

‘  I  ought  to  go  back  at  once,’  said  Dulcie,  speak¬ 
ing  very  fast.  ‘  Mrs.  Bogerson  will  have  left  our 
house  unless  I  do.  And  I  must  stay  with  her. 
There’s  no  one  else  I  can  stay  with.’ 

‘  But  why  must  you  stay  with  her  ?  ’  asked  Eva. 
‘Tell  me  all  about  it.  If  there  is  trouble,  your 
friends  here  can  help  you  better  than  any  others. 
Nicholas  will  know  what  to  do.  Shall  we  ask 
Nicholas  to  come  and  see  you  ?  ’ 

Dulcie’s  eyes  filled  with  tears  and  she  made  no 
reply.  The  idea  flashed  across  Eva’s  mind  that  the 
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poor  girl  had  given  her  heart  to  one  who  was  in  a 
different  sphere  and  could  never  by  any  possible 
chance  return  the  affection. 

‘  Mrs.  Eogerson  is  still  in  our  old  rooms,’  con¬ 
tinued  Dulcie,  ‘  and  she  has  found  work  for  me.  Let 
me  show  you  her  letter.’ 

4  It  is  a  nice  letter,’  said  Eva,  after  carefully 
pondering  each  word.  ‘And  the  engagement  she 
thinks  will  suit  you  is  a  holiday  one,  just  for  the 
months  of  August  and  September.’ 

‘It  is  in  a  school  I  know  quite  well,’  said 
Dulcie.  ‘  Miss  Philip’s  at  Seafield.  There  are  always 
some  Indian  children  left  behind  every  holidays,  and 
I  should  take  care  of  them  and  teach  them  a  very 
little.  The  teaching  would  not  be  much,  not  more 
than  I  could  honestly  undertake.  Miss  Philip  knew 
my  grandfather.  He  gave  lessons  in  her  school  for 
years.  Aou  see  what  Mrs.  Eogerson  says.  The 

vacancy  will  be  kept  for  a  w^eek  to  give  time  for 
my  answer.’ 

‘  Put  we  must  wait  till  Mrs.  Holbrook  comes 
home,’  cried  Eva.  ‘  You  cannot  go  at  once.’ 

‘  I  had  rather  go  to-day.’ 

‘  What  will  everyone  think  ?  What  will  Nicholas 
think  ?  ’ 

‘  He  will  not  be  surprised.  He  will  understand.’ 

‘But  we  don’t  want  him  to  understand.  My 
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dear,  if  you  made  a  mistake,  if  you  betrayed  your¬ 
self  in  any  way,  the  best  plan  by  far  is  to  remain 
quietly  here  and  act  as  if  nothing  had  happened.’ 

‘  He  will  understand,’  repeated  Dulcie.  ‘  He 
knows  I  am  going  ;  that  I  must  go,  that  we  cannot 
see  each  other  again.’ 

‘If  he  knows,’  exclaimed  Eva,  ‘.there  is  no  other 
course  open.  Oh,  my  dear,  why  didn’t  you  ask  my 
advice  sooner  ?  I  have  felt  anxious  once  or  twice 
about  these  studies,  these  half-hours  spent  in  his 
company.  And  yet  you  seemed  so  sensible,  so  re¬ 
served.  Well,  never  mind,  the  most  sensible  make 
mistakes  sometimes,  and  you  are  very  young.  It 
will  all  be  quickly  forgotten.’ 

‘  Yes,’  said  Dulcie.  ‘  It  will  all  be  quickly  for¬ 
gotten.’ 

Her  eyes  followed  the  messenger  who  was  at 
that  moment  carrying  her  letter  down  the  garden 
path,  while  Eva  debated  in  her  own  mind  what  to 
do,  and  blamed,  first  Mrs.  Holbrook,  then  herself, 
for  having  shown  such  imprudence.  If  Dulcie 
really  had  betrayed  her  secret  and  let  Nicholas  see 
she  was  more  interested  in  him  than  she  ought  to 
have  been,  there  was  no  alternative  left.  The  child 
must  go  away  at  once,  lest  worse  misfortune 
happened.  Nicholas  was  too  kind-hearted  to  keep 
her  at  a  distance.  Sometimes  from  pure  chivalry 
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men  had  been  known  to  marry  girls  whose  foolish 
minds  misinterpreted  stray  acts  of  politeness.  At 
this  point  Evangeline  lost  herself  in  a  labyrinth  of 
terror. 

‘  I  think,’  she  said,  ‘  that  you  and  I,  Dulcie,  are 
justified  in  resorting  to  stratagem.  We  must  tell 
everyone  that  you  were  obliged  to  go  back  to  Riv- 
ington  to  dispose  of  your  furniture.  And  having 
made  the  journey,  why  should  you  not  spend  the 
holiday  months  in  a  school  ?  The  Hurst  is  always 
deserted  in  August  and  September.  This  plan  may 
suit  Mrs.  Holbrook  very  well  and  free  her  from  a 
dilemma.  Our  first  business  now  is  to  find  out  the 
best  train  and  have  your  things  packed  immediately.’ 

Anne  and  Agnes  were  amazed  when  they  heard 
Dulcie  was  to  leave  the  next  day.  In  her  anxiety 
to  avoid  another  conversation  with  Nicholas  she 
proposed  starting  the  same  afternoon,  but  such  a 
hasty  departure  as  this  met  with  disapproval  from 
all  the  sisters.  They  said  a  telegram  must  be  sent 
to  Mrs.  Rogerson  and  a  reply  received  assuring 
them  of  her  willingness  to  meet  Dulcie  at  the 
Rivington  station.  Eva  meant  to  go  with  her  as 
far  as  London,  and  travelling  on  a  saint’s  day  was 
not  to  be  thought  of.  Dulcie  yielded  to  these  ob¬ 
jections  with  quivering  nerves.  She  knew  what 
delay  meant  better  than  they  did. 
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At  twelve  o’clock  Nicholas  came  and  was  received 
by  Anne,  still  in  a  prostrate  condition.  The  others 
were  all  in  church  she  told  him,  but  would  return  to 
lunch  at  half-past  one.  He  would  not  wait.  At 
four  o’clock  he  came  again  and  found  the  whole 
party  except  Dulcie  having  tea  on  the  lawn.  Monica 
was  with  them  and  a  young  connection  of  the  Leighs 
named  Grenville  Herbert.  The  conversation  turned 
on  parish  matters,  and  a  great  bazaar  which  the 
aunts  had  been  entreated  to  work  for.  Agnes  made 
the  trite  remark  that  useful  things  sold  best,  Monica 
pleaded  for  a  flower  stall,  and  Anne  wished  people 
would  send  round  a  missionary  box  and  save  every¬ 
one  trouble.  Nicholas  chafed  under  the  burden  of 
listening  or  appearing  to  listen  until  his  patience 
gave  way,  and  he  asked  Eva  if  she  would  walk  round 
the  garden  with  him. 

‘  I  have  a  message  for  Dulcie  from  my  mother,’ 
he  said,  directly  the  tea-table  was  out  of  hearing. 

‘  The  child  has  a  headache,’  replied  Eva,  ‘  and  is 
keeping  in  her  room.  The  Rivington  lodgings  have 
given  her  some  trouble.  She  thinks  she  must  go 
back  to  see  after  this  furniture  which  is  in  danger  of 
being  turned  into  the  street.  Her  next  idea  is  to 
take  a  holiday  engagement  in  a  school  not  far  from 
Rivington.’ 

‘An  engagement  in  a  school!’  cried  Nicholas. 
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‘  What  preposterous  nonsense  !  She  is  our  guest- 
more  than  a  guest.  My  mother’s  adopted  daughter 
and  my  cousin.’ 

‘  Her  mind  is  set  on  doing  as  I  have  told  you.’ 

‘  I  must  have  half  an  hour’s  talk  with  her,’  said 
Nicholas. 

‘  This  headache,’  pleaded  Eva. 

‘  If  she  is  too  ill  to  see  me  now  let  us  meet  to¬ 
morrow.’ 

‘We  had  decided  on  taking  an  early  train  in  the 
morning.’ 

‘  I  can  come  here  as  early  as  you  wish.’ 

Evangeline  looked  puzzled. 

‘  The  very  kindest  thing  is  to  let  Dulcie  go  with¬ 
out  another  word,’  she  said,  still  holding  fast  to  her 
original  idea. 

‘  That  would  be  a  cruel  plan  for  me,’  replied 
Nicholas,  ‘  and  for  Dulcie  and  all  of  us.  Do  you 
think  I  should  be  so  selfish  as  to  force  an  interview 
upon  her  now,  when  you  tell  me  she  is  ill  and 
suffering,  merely  for  my  own  pleasure  ?  It  is  im¬ 
perative  I  should  see  her  and  see  her  alone.  The 
happiness  of  two  lives — hers  and  mine — depends  on 
the  decision  she  comes  to  in  the  next  few  weeks. 
This  is  no  fiction,  no  child’s  play.  It  is  desperate 
earnest.  Before  she  is  allowed  to  leave  this  house 
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I  must  tell  her  all  that  lies  on  my  heart  and  con¬ 
science.’ 

Then  the  truth  broke  upon  Eva,  broke  with  such 
sudden  force  and  such  a  deep  accompanying  sense 
of  dismay  that  she  could  scarcely  stand,  and  for  a 
moment  words  refused  to  pass  her  lips.  Of  all  the 
many  love  stories  she  had  heard*  this  seemed  the 
strangest,  and  Nicholas  looked  so  unlike  himself  it 
was  difficult  to  believe  they  were  not  moving  in  a 
dream. 

‘  Will  you  take  a  message  from  me  ?  ’  he  continued. 
‘  Tell  Dulcie  I  entreat  her  to  speak  with  me  for  ten 
minutes.  This  evening  or  to-morrow,  I  can  wait  till 
to-morrow — with  difficulty.  I  cannot  endure  to  part 
from  her  without  another  meeting.  Tell  her  just 
what.  I  have  told  you,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  my 
own  words.’ 

Eva  would  have  argued,  but  something  in  his 
voice  frightened  her  and  she  felt  obliged  to  do  his 
bidding. 

Seven  minutes  passed  before  Dulcie  came  across 
the  lawn  to  the  cool  dark  path  where  her  cousin 
stood  waiting.  She  looked  wonderfully  pale,  and  he 
saw  at  a  glance  that  the  headache  was  not  pure 
make-believe. 

‘  It  seems  wicked  to  have  brought  you  out,’  he 
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said,  4  and  most  unpardonably  selfish,  but,  believe 
me,  I  am  not  only  considering  myself.’ 

‘  I  must  go  home,’  said  Dulcie.  ‘  I  promised.’ 

4  You  have  given  a  promise,’  cried  Nicholas,  4  to 
him — to  Alexander  ?  ’ 

‘He  has  been  my  friend,’  said  Dulcie.  ‘He 
helped  me  through  some  of  the  worst  hours  I  have 
ever  known.  How  could  I  be  so  ungrateful  as  to 
break  my  word  ?  ’ 

‘Gratitude  ought  not  to  weigh  in  cases  like 
these,’  said  Nicholas.  4  It  is  a  very  ungenerous 
friend  who  presses  for  the  reward  of  kind  acts.  You 
are  rushing  straight  into  danger,  and  I  am  not  able 
to  save  you  because  everything  I  say  sounds  like 
prejudice,  or,  worse  still,  like  malicious  falsehood  in¬ 
vented  for  my  own  ends.  At  the  same  time,  I  am 
compelled  in  honour  to  tell  you  that  Alexander  is  a 
man  whom  no  one  trusts.  He  has  been  good  to 
you.  Who  can  be  otherwise  than  good  to  you? 
But  if  I  thought  any  stronger  tie  would  link  your 
fate  to  his,  dearly  as  I  love  you,  Dulcie,  I  should 
wish  you  had  never  been  born.’ 

Dulcie  covered  her  face.  These  words  recalled 
her  mother’s  terrible  warning  and  gave  her  a  shoot 
of  fear.  It  seemed  an  omen  of  evil  to  hear  them 
again  now. 

4  Tell  me,’  continued  Nicholas  in  a  voice  which 
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shook.  ‘  I  can  nerve  myself  to  hear.  Have  you 
promised  to  marry  Alexander  ?  ’ 

Dulcie  uncovered  her  face  and  looked  straight 
into  his  eyes. 

‘  No.  I  never  gave  such  a  promise.’ 

‘  Thank  God,’  said  Nicholas. 

Then  there  was  silence  for  a  moment  or  two 
until  he  spoke  again. 

‘  We  are  cousins,  Dulcie.  I  claim  the  right  to 
take  care  of  you,  to  see  that  no  misfortune  befalls 
you.  Jim  is  a  feeble  guardian,  and  this  world  is  not 
particularly  safe  place  for  those  who,  like  you,  are 
young  and  ignorant  and  have  a  charm  which  draws 
people  to  their  feet.  Keep  your  promise.  See 
Alexander  again,  tell  him  that  your  cousin  Nicholas 
loves  you  more  than  the  whole  world,  and  if  you 
can,  Dulcie,  say  that  you  are  going  to  try  to  love 
him,  that  you  are  not  afraid  to  trust  your  happiness 
in  his  keeping.’ 

Dulcie’s  headache  had  hitherto  been  severe,  al¬ 
most  suggesting  the  idea  that  some  mischievous  imp 
was  hammering  nails  into  her  left  temple.  But  the 
moment  she  heard  these  words  every  throb  ceased, 
and  for  thirty  seconds  the  possibility  of  pain  seemed 
gone  for  ever.  Then  the  suffering  came  back  ten 
times  worse  than  before.  Ralph’s  troubled  coun¬ 
tenance  rushed  to  her  memory  as  it  looked  when 
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they  came  home  from  the  theatre — tortured,  ashamed, 
entreating.  ‘  Dulcie,  be  faithful  to  me,’  she  imagined 
his  lips  saying.  ‘  If  you  give  me  up  I  am  done  for. 
And  you  promised,  you  promised.’ 

‘  I  can’t  tell  him  that,’  she  cried.  4 1  have  never 
done  anything  cruel.  And  this  would  be  fearfully 
cruel ;  as  cruel  as  murder.  There’s  no  use.  I  can’t. 
I  can’t.’ 

She  hid  her  face  again  and  burst  into  tears.  Oh, 
if  the  hammering  would  leave  off  for  another  minute, 
so  that  she  could  think  clearly  and  take  in  all  that 
Nicholas  was  saying  ;  his  voice  sounded  so  gentle, 
persuasive,  and  sweet. 

‘  I  understand  exactly  how  you  feel.  Your  heart 
is  full  of  sympathy.  You  care  for  your  friend  too 
much  to  forsake  him ;  but,  Dulcie,  you  don’t  love  him, 
and  between  love  and  sympathy,  love  and  gratitude, 
lies  the  width  of  the  whole  world.’ 

'Perhaps  I  don’t  love  him,’  said  Dulcie  shiver¬ 
ing.  ‘  When  we  meet  each  other  I  shall  know. 
But  I  can’t  give  him  up  yet.  He  has  always  been 
so  good  to  me.  And  it  seems  treachery  even  to 
think  of  happiness  in  which  he  could  have  no  share.’ 

Her  resolution  to  go  back  unfettered  never 
changed,  though  the  tumult  of  her  mind  was  so 
great  that  she  could  not  bring  her  thoughts  into 
order  nor  grasp  the  full  force  of  the  motives  which 
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impelled  her.  On  the  one  hand,  that  beautiful 
house  between  downs  and  sea,  with  the  sunshiny 
presence  of  Nicholas  pervading  it.  So  strong  and 
brave  and  kind  as  he  was,  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of 
in  his  past  or  to  dread  in  his  future,  bringing  her 
what  every  woman  hungers  for,  the  untarnished 
glow  of  first  affection.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
noisy  filthy  streets  and  Ralph’s  troubled  face  and 
scarred  history.  The  choice  seemed  to  admit  of  no 
wavering.  Yet  deep  in  her  heart  lay  a  conviction 
that  if  she  lived  in  the  first  home,  to  the  last  day  of 

her  life  she  would  be  pursued  by  visions  of  the 
second. 

If  yon  must  go,  said  Nicholas,  ‘  absolutely 
must,  and  nothing  I  can  say  avails  to  keep  you,  at 
all  events  stay  with  Mrs.  Eogerson.  Don’t  try  to 
work,  Dulcie.  You  are  not  able.* 

‘  I  shall  be  so  much  happier  if  I  do.’ 

‘  Everything  I  ask  is  refused  !  Promise  me  this 
at  least,  that  you  will  remain  unbound  until  we 
three,  he  and  you  and  I,  have  met  face  to  face.’ 

‘I  promise,’  said  Dulcie. 

She  had  reached  the  utmost  limit  of  her  strength 
and  he  did  not  try  to  detain  her,  only  walked  by  her 
side  to  the  house,  gathered  some  sweetbrier  as  a 

farewell  gift,  and  then  kissed  the  trembling  fingers 
that  held  it. 
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‘Was  it  very  cruel  to  insist  on  seeing  you?  ’  he 
said.  ‘  I  didn’t  do  it  from  selfishness,  Dulcie.  I 
would  give  my  right  hand  to  know  you  were  safe 
from  harm.’ 

Dulcie  climbed  upstairs  to  her  little  room  under 
the  eaves,  and  for  several  hours  was  aware  of  nothing 
but  physical  torture. 
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CHAPTER  XIY 

A  thunder-storm  had  threatened  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Hurst  all  day,  threatened  without  fulfilling  its 
threats,  and  even  when  eight  o’clock  struck  the  heat 
of  the  atmosphere  was  still  unbearable.  Nicholas 
spent  the  afternoon  in  London,  chiefly  because  he 
wished  to  avoid  an  early  interview  with  his  mother, 
who  was  expected  to  reach  home  at  teatime.  Dulcie 
had  been  away  forty-eight  hours,  and  his  nerves  were 
strained  almost  beyond  the  point  of  endurance. 

When  he  came  back  Mrs.  Holbrook  was  resting, 
so  they  did  not  see  each  other  until  the  gong  sum¬ 
moned  them  to  dinner,  an  uncomfortable  meal,  taken 
in  haste,  beside  open  windows,  a  huge  block  of  ice 
filling  up  the  space  between  them.  Directly  the  last 
dish  had  been  removed,  they  escaped  into  the  garden, 
and  then  for  the  first  time  Nicholas  observed  some¬ 
thing  unusual  in  his  mother’s  appearance.  She 
wore  a  cream-coloured  teagown,  with  some  pink 
roses  peeping  out  from  among  the  lace  trimmings, 
and,  if  the  idea  had  not  been  foolish,  he  would  have 
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said  her  cheeks  had  a  faint  suspicion  of  pink  in 
them  also. 

‘  Eva  has  told  me  of  Hulcie’s  strange  freak,’  she 
said.  ‘It  seems  to  me  her  friend  must  be  at  the 
root  of  this  sudden  longing  for  independence. 
What  do  you  think  we  ought  to  do  ?  Shall  I  go  to 
Rivington  and  bring  her  home  ?  ’ 

‘  Not  yet,’  said  Nicholas,  speaking  with  difficulty. 
<  She  has  been  warned  and  has  promised  to  keep  her¬ 
self  free.  In  a  few  days  we  shall  see  our  way  better. 
For  the  present  there  is  nothing  to  be  done.’ 

‘  Let  us  come  into  the  drawing-room,’  said  Mrs. 
Holbrook.  ‘  It  will  be  cooler  perhaps  than  my  own 
room.  Ho  you  see  the  summer  lightning?  The  air 
is  charged  with  electricity.’ 

Nicholas  followed  in  silence.  He  was  feeling 
unspeakably  bored  and  dejected,  and  a  sense  of 
impending  calamity  hung  over  him.  Thunderous 
air  often  causes  such  presentiments. 

‘  I  have  news  for  you,’  continued  his  mother, 
directly  they  reached  the  vast  empty  drawing-room, 
where  the  scent  of  roses  filled  every  corner.  ‘  I 
wrote  several  letters,  but  tore  them  all  up — one  after 
another.  I  felt  that  it  could  not  be  written — what  I 
have  to  say.’ 

‘  Good  news  ?  ’  said  Nicholas,  trying  to  seem 
cheerful. 
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Mrs.  Holbrook  came  near  him  and  touched  his 
cheek  with  her  hand. 

‘  You  will  be  astonished  :  perhaps  a  little  shocked 
just  at  first — until  I  have  explained  things.  Law¬ 
rence  Arden  asked  me  to  marry  him.’ 

‘Arden!’  cried  Nicholas,  ‘asked  you  to  marry 
him  !  What  confounded  impertinence  !  ’ 

Mrs.  Holbrook  put  out  her  hand  again,  this  time 
to  deprecate  further  speech. 

1  And  I  have  said  I  will .’ 

Nicholas  sprang  from  his  chair  and  looked  at  her 
without  being  able  to  give  utterance  to  a  word.  His 
blood  surged  upwards  and  made  him  giddy,  while  a 
sound  like  the  roaring  of  the  sea  filled  his  ears. 
Such  a  statement  from  his  mother’s  lips  appalled 
him  by  its  incongruity.  If  she  had  told  him  she 
meant  to  kill  herself,  he  could  not  have  felt  more 
dismayed. 

‘  I  must  be  mistaken,’  he  managed  to  stammer  at 
last.  ‘  I  cannot  have  heard  aright.  You  do  not 
mean  to  marry  him?  It  is  impossible.’ 

‘  I  must  explain,’  said  Mrs.  Holbrook.  ‘  It  is 
very  painful  to  do  it,  but  you  will  misunderstand 
me  unless  I  try.  Years  ago  Lawrence  cared  for 
me.  He  felt  afraid  to  say  a  word  on  account  of  his 
poverty.  It  was  not  cowardice  that  kept  him 
silent :  he  has  nothing  of  the  coward  in  his  nature. 
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But  your  grandparents  dreaded  beyond  anything 
that  their  daughters  should  marry  men  who  were 
poor.  They  would  have  shown  bitter  opposition  if 
he  had  come  forward.  I  knew  their  feelings.  Eva 
had  already  gone  through  martyrdom.  I  did  not 
dare  to  give  him  the  least  encouragement.  He 
went  away.’ 

Mrs.  Holbrook  had  spoken  slowly,  pausing 
between  her  sentences,  and  now  became  silent 
altogether. 

‘  My  father  met  you  afterwards  ?  ’  said  Nicholas. 

‘  Yes,  three  months  afterwards.  He  had  been 
brilliantly  successful.  His  career  at  college  was  one 
continual  triumph.  Every  one  predicted  a  splendid 
future.  His  wealth  assisted  him  of  course,  but  only 
as  a  stepping-stone.  He  had  talent  and  character 
as  well.’ 

‘And  Lawrence  Arden?’  asked  Nicholas,  who 
seemed  in  a  fever  of  impatience.  ‘  He  married  in 
India,  I  suppose  ?  ’ 

‘  Six  months  after  I  did.  His  history  has  been 
terribly  sad.  Every  possible  blessing  has  come  to 
him  except  that  one  without  which  all  others  are 
worthless.  His  wife,  oh,  I  won’t  go  into  the  story, 
she  is  dead — his  children  are  dead.  If  I  can  make 
him  happy  at  last,  ought  I  not  to  be  thankful  ?  It 
will  only  be  an  Indian  summer,  but  he  does  not 
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think  me  old.  He  sees  me  still  with  the  eyes  of 
love,  as  I  used  to  be,  scarcely  as  I  am.  And  if - ’ 

Mrs.  Holbrook  broke  off  suddenly  in  the  middle 
of  a  sentence.  Her  face  looked  radiant :  all  its 
lines  and  anxious  furrows  smoothed  away.  She 
might  have  been  twenty-five  instead  of  fifty,  but 
there  was  a  force  and  power  in  her  expression 
rarely  seen  at  twenty-five,  and  on  her  thin  white 
hand  Nicholas  caught  sight  of  the  worn  wedding- 
ring. 

*  Did  my  father  know  of  this  ?  ’  he  asked,  in  a 
very  low  voice. 

‘  We  never  told  him.  There  was  nothing  to  tell. 

I  did  not  even  feel  sure  that  Lawrence  had  loved 
me.’ 

Nicholas  stood  in  front  of  the  window,  watch¬ 
ing  those  flashes  of  lightning  which  every  few 
seconds  made  the  sky  brilliant.  Thunder  growled 
far  off.  The  threatened  storm  had  approached 
much  nearer. 

‘But  my  father,’  he  repeated.  ‘Was  he  con¬ 
tented  to  know  nothing  ?  It  seems  to  me,  if  I  had 
been  in  his  place,  I  should  have  wished  to  know  a 
great  deal.’ 

‘Your  father  was  absorbed  in  public  life,’  said 
Mrs.  Holbrook  timidly.  ‘  I  gave  him  all  I  had  to 
give,  and  I  think,  yes  I  am  sure ,  he  was  contented.’ 
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Ho  the  rest  of  the  family  know  ?  Hoes  every¬ 
one  know  except  me  ?  * 

Eva  knows.  I  confided  in  her  at  the  time. 
Lancelot  knew.  Lawrence  was  his  school  and 
college  friend.  They  did  not  think  I  ought  to  tell 
your  father.  He  would  have  thought  very  little 
about  it  if  I  had.  Such  a  hopeless  attachment 
would  have  appeared  to  him  a  mere  girlish  caprice, 
not  worth  naming.  You  question  me,  Nicholas,  as 
if  I  had  done  wrong.  I  tried  to  do  my  duty.  I 
have  lived  to  do  my  duty.  Is  there  any  reason 
why  you  should  reproach  me  ?  * 

None  whatever  !  said  Nicholas,  breaking  into  a 
wild  laugh.  4  But  I  am  a  little  startled.  You  must 
allow  me  to  be  startled.  Just  at  first  it  seemed  as 
if  my  father  and  I  had  been  treated  unfairly.’ 

‘  Your  father  was  never  treated  unfairly.’ 

That  means  he  received  all  he  wished  for :  as 
much  as  he  gave.  It  is  only  the  son  who  suffered.’ 

Mrs.  Holbrook  looked  up  in  amazement,  scarcely 
understanding  what  he  meant. 

I  begin  to  grasp  things  better,’  he  continued. 

I  his  levelation  came  as  a  shock.  After  a  shock  one’s 
eyes  are  not  clear  for  a  few  minutes.  Now  I  take 
in  the  whole.  You  did  what  seemed  your  bounden 
duty :  you  have  always  lived,  as  you  say,  for  duty, 
but  your  son  has  suffered.’ 
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He  felt  too  much  wounded  at  the  moment  to 
choose  his  words  carefully  or  to  consider  what  pain 
they  might  inflict.  Often  in  the  past  he  had  been 
mortified  by  his  father’s  absorption  in  details  of 
business,  his  inability  to  see  things  from  any  point 
of  view  except  a  material  one,  his  shrewd  common- 
sense,  never  enlivened  by  a  touch  of  genius.  Then 
the  remembrance  of  his  mother  had  soothed  rising 
disappointment. 

‘  There  must  be  something  behind,’  he  had  said, 
‘something  hidden  from  the  world,  else  she  never 
could  love  as  she  does.’ 

And  faith  in  that  invisible  something  had  helped 
him  to  look  up  to  his  father  with  the  right  amount 
of  confidence  and  filial  satisfaction.  This  idea  was 
crushed  now.  The  third  Nicholas,  not  being  sensi¬ 
tive,  had  never  discovered  there  was  a  flaw  in  his 
wife’s  affection,  and  he,  the  fourth,  was  the  result  of 
a  loveless  marriage,  a  commercial  transaction  where 
money  on  one  side  had  been  accepted  as  an  equiva¬ 
lent  for  rank  on  the  other.  Perhaps  the  sulphurous 
atmosphere  upset  his  nerves,  already  overtaxed,  for 
he  could  not  divest  himself  of  a  feeling  that  he  was 
disgraced  and  ought  to  carry  the  bar  sinister  in  his 
coat  of  arms — like  those  unfortunate  ones  whose 
origin  is  illegitimate. 

‘I  cannot  imagine  that  you  have  had  anything 
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to  suffer/  said  Mrs.  Holbrook,  looking  at  him 
anxiously.  ‘  I  gave  you  all  the  love  to  which  you 
were  entitled — and  more — infinitely  more  than  falls 
to  the  share  of  those  children  whose  mothers  have 
never  tasted  loneliness.  I  lived  for  you,  and  forgot 
my  own  troubles  in  thinking  of  you.  When  you 
first  came — oh  Cola,  don’t  let  us  speak  of  it !  For 
disappointment  has  been  there  too.  Something  has 
come  between  us.  We  are  not  frank  with  each 
other,  we  have  not  felt  able  to  be  frank  for  years  and 
years.  You  were  sixteen  when  you  last  gave  me 
full  confidence.  I  know  the  date,  you  see.  Is  not 
that  evidence  of  love  ?  Perhaps  it  has  been  my  own 
fault,  the  result  of  my  early  mistake.  Yes,  it  must 
be  my  fault.  I  made  a  mistake.  You  were  the  son 
of  a  broken-hearted  mother,  and  it  is  only  natural 
you  should  have  suffered.’ 

Nicholas  turned  round,  stung  with  bitter  remorse. 
When  Mrs.  Holbrook  first  began  to  speak,  she  never 
meant  to  betray  herself  so  completely.  That  word 
‘  broken-hearted  ’  escaped  unawares,  but  he  had  half 
guessed  the  truth  already,  and  knowledge  of  the 
whole  melted  his  heart. 

‘My  dearest,’  he  said,  taking  her  hand,  ‘you 
mustn’t  speak  of  having  made  mistakes.  You  have 
been  a  perfect  mother,  so  perfect  that  I  am  behaving 
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disgracefully  because  I  cannot  face  the  thought  of 
losing  you.  Forget  every  word.  With  all  my  heart 
I  hope  you  will  be  happy.’ 

He  put  his  arm  round  her  and  kissed  her,  not  in 
his  usual  quiet  way,  but  as  he  used  to  do  when  a  boy 
going  back  to  school  after  the  holidays.  Mrs.  Hol¬ 
brook’s  heart  gave  a  desperate  leap.  If  the  lover  of 
her  youth  had  read  her  thought  at  that  moment,  he 
might  with  fairness  have  uttered  gentle  upbraidings. 

‘  My  darling  boy,’  she  said,  still  clinging  to  his 
embrace,  *  we  couldn’t  have  lived  together  always. 
It  is  impossible.  When  you  were  a  tiny  child  you 
cried  because  someone  told  you  a  bride  would  come 
and  take  you  away  from  Mother.  Those  are  sweet 
days  when  children  want  to  live  for  ever  with  their 
mothers.  But  they  don’t  last.’ 

Nicholas  made  an  attempt  at  a  smile.  He  knew 
now  why  she  had  tried  so  eagerly  to  persuade  him 
to  fall  in  love  all  the  summer. 

‘  It  is  not  my  marriage  we  must  think  of,  but  yours. 
What  does  Sir  Lawrence  say?  Is  he  impatient?  ’ 

‘  We  think  in  six  weeks.’ 

‘  So  soon  !  ’  cried  Nicholas. 

Whenever  the  reality  and  details  of  the  event 
came  home  to  him,  he  felt  like  a  man  who  sees  a 
shrine  desecrated  or  a  sacred  picture  torn  from  its 
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corner  and  flung  into  the  dust-heap.  His  mother 
and  marriage  !  Oh,  ghastly  combination  of  ideas  ! 

‘  It  will  be  worse  if  we  wait/  said  Mrs.  Holbrook, 
reading  his  mind  like  an  open  book.  ‘  And  I  have 
kept  Lawrence  in  suspense  all  through  the  summer. 
It  would  be  cruel  to  tax  his  patience  longer.  The 
aunts  must  be  told.  Eva  will  sympathise.  Anne 
and  Agnes  may  disapprove.  But  if  you  forgive  me 
I  care  nothing  about  the  opinion  of  others.  Bo  you 
know  that  Lawrence  was  immensely  drawn  to  you, 
the  very  first  evening  you  met,  because  you  reminded 
him  of  me  ?  Some  day  he  and  you  may  be  friends.’ 

‘  We  may,  said  Nicholas,  not  disposed  to  discuss 
Sir  Lawrence  Arden. 

The  storm,  which  had  gradually  crept  nearer, 
now  burst  over  the  roof  of  the  house.  Claps  of 
thunder  were  so  loud  and  so  quickly  repeated  as  to 
render  speech  impossible.  Mrs.  Holbrook  lay  on  a 
sofa  feeling  utterly  exhausted,  but  thankful  that  the 
worst  part  of  her  ordeal  was  ended.  Nicholas  had 
been  told  !  To-morrow  she  must  see  her  sisters,  and 
then,  with  a  bound,  her  thoughts  rushed  on  to  Law¬ 
rence.  During  her  visit  in  Devonshire  she  had 
found  it  difficult  to  believe  she  was  not  a  girl  of 
nineteen.  The  mere  sound  of  his  voice  brought 
back  a  feeling  of  youth.  They  had  agreed  to  let 
sad  recollections  sleep,  and  he  talked  to  her  of  his 
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friends  in  India,  his  work,  his  hopes  for  the  future. 
The  remembrance  of  Nicholas  made  the  past  grow 
vivid,  but  not  in  a  way  which  caused  pain  to  either 
of  them.  Lawrence  was  quite  honest  when  he 
spoke  of  feeling  a  strong  attraction  to  her  son. 

‘  If  only  my  son  would  feel  a  strong  attraction  to 
him !  ’  sighed  Mrs.  Holbrook,  glancing  across  the 
room  nervously. 

‘  There’s  the  rain  !  ’  cried  Nicholas,  springing  to 
his  feet  and  flinging  all  the  windows  open.  ‘  Do  you 
hear  it  coming  down  in  sheets?  What  a  blessed 
relief !  ’ 

For  the  next  ten  minutes  the  sky  seemed  on  the 
point  of  dissolving,  and  the  thirsty  earth  drank  every 
drop  which  fell  with  avidity.  The  electricity  dis¬ 
persed,  the  air  grew  cool,  mortals  could  breathe 
again  in  peace.  Nicholas  looked  deathly  pale,  but 
composed,  his  passion  of  excitement  completely 
gone. 

‘  To-morrow,’  he  said,  ‘  I  must  go  out  early  and 
see  the  havoc  the  storm  has  made.  I  hope  the 
lightning  has  spared  that  grove  of  beeches  near  Criss 
Cross.  We  lost  one  last  year  in  a  tempest.’ 

This  speech  reminded  Mrs.  Holbrook  of  the 
eager  way  in  which  his  father  used  to  turn  to  details 
of  business  almost  before  some  harrowing  domestic 
crisis  was  at  an  end. 
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‘  Is  it  possible,’  she  thought,  4  that  he  doesn’t 
care  very  much  after  all  ?  ’ 

Some  of  her  son’s  friends  styled  him  the  Mystery, 

and  the  name  had  never  struck  her  as  more  appro¬ 
priate  than  it  did  at  that  instant. 
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CHAPTER  XV 

It  was  now  understood  that  the  General  Election 
would  take  place  in  September,  and  Nevill  sent  urgent 
messages  to  Nicholas,  beseeching  him  to  come  down 
as  soon  as  possible  and  stay  as  long  as  possible. 
Nicholas  needed  little  persuasion.  The  Hurst  was 
not  exactly  a  Paradise  without  a  serpent  just  then, 
and,  even  if  the  serpent  had  been  disposed  of,  Dulcie’s 
presence  in  Rivington  made  it  more  interesting 
than  any  city  under  the  sun. 

His  relations  with  his  mother  were  affectionate, 
rendered  more  so  by  the  necessity  he  was  under  of 
taking  her  part ;  still,  the  fact  remained  that  her 
approaching  marriage  was  utterly  distasteful  to  him. 
He  watched  her  moving  about  the  garden  and  the 
house  during  the  few  days  in  which  they  were  alone, 
and  wondered  at  the  beauty  happiness  had  called 
forth.  She  seemed  to  have  gone  through  a  new 
birth.  No  more  anxiety  and  fretting,  no  scruples, 
no  conscientious  struggle  to  do  right.  In  her  face  a 
lovely  content  was  visible,  and  every  now  and  then 
the  hidden  joy  rippled  out  in  the  softest,  gentlest 
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laugh  imaginable.  She  did  her  duty  without  trying 
to  during  those  early  days  of  perfect  blessedness. 
Nicholas  discovered  he  had  never  really  known  his 
mother,  was  only,  in  fact,  beginning  to  make  her 
acquaintance.  An  unreasonable  jealously  of  Sir 
Lawrence  tormented  him,  all  the  more  fiercely 
because  he  knew  it  was  unreasonable.  He  must  have 
altered  fully  as  much  as  she,  for  until  now  a  ‘  sweet 
reasonableness  ’  had  been  his  chief  characteristic. 

The  aunts  were  outraged  when  the  news  of  this 
sudden  unexpected  engagement  reached  their  ears. 
A  woman  of  fifty  engaged  !  The  announcement  had 
certainly  its  ludicrous  side.  Even  the  sympathetic 
Evangeline  blushed  instead  of  whispering  words  of 
consolation.  Anne  told  her  sisters  she  would  sooner 
have  died  than  taken  such  a  step,  and  Agnes  re¬ 
marked  grimly  there  was  something  to  be  said  for 
Suttee  after  all. 

‘What  will  Nicholas  think?*  they  finished  by 
exclaiming,  and  then  Nicholas  called  and  assured 
them  there  was  no  need  to  think  either  ill  or  well 
upon  the  subject. 

‘  My  mother  is  the  best  judge  of  her  own  actions,’ 
he  said.  ‘  She  believes  this  marriage  will  make  her 
happy.  It  will  certainly  make  Sir  Lawrence  happy. 
If  they  are  both  happy,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  see  what 
harm  is  done  !  ’ 
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‘  But,  Nicholas !  ’  cried  all  three  voices  at  once, 
before  dividing  into  different  channels. 

‘  So  trying  for  you  to  lose  your  dear  mother  in 
this  unexpected  way,’  said  Anne. 

‘And  the  talk  it  will  make,’  observed  Agnes. 
‘  The  neighbourhood  will  be  unbearable— a  perfect 
sea  of  gossip.’ 

‘  And  the  happiness  so  doubtful,’  observed  Eva. 

‘  I  think  the  happiness  pretty  certain,’  said 
Nicholas.  ‘  As  for  talk,  who  cares  ?  Let  people 
talk  if  they  have  nothing  better  to  do.  And  when 
you  tell  me  this  is  an  unexpected  way  of  losing  my 
mother,  you  suggest  that  the  more  usual  way  would 
be  preferable  ?  ’ 

‘  So  it  would,’  said  Agnes,  who  always  had  the 
courage  of  her  opinions. 

‘Well,  well,’  said  Nicholas.  ‘We  disagree  too 
widely  to  make  discussion  possible.  I  came  here 
to  say  that  I  will  not  have  my  mother  vexed  or 
annoyed  by  any  criticisms,  however  kindly  meant.  I 
have  written  to  Sir  Lawrence  and  congratulated  him. 
We  meet  to-morrow  in  my  rooms  in  town  for  a  short 
private  talk.  I  am  the  only  person  in  the  world  who 
has  the  very  smallest  right  to  feel  vexed,  and,  as  I  am 
not  vexed - ’ 

‘  No  one  else  shall  be,’  said  Agnes,  finishing  the 
sentence. 

p 
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‘  Exactly,’  said  Nicholas. 

He  smiled  with  his  usual  complete  good -humour, 
though  his  pale,  harassed  looks  could  not  escape 
notice,  and  the  affectionate  aunts,  observing  these 
things,  were  deeply  moved. 

‘  How  sweet  he  is  !  ’  they  exclaimed  directly  the 
door  closed. 

‘  I  see  that  he  suffers,’  said  Anne,  ‘  in  spite  of  his 
loyalty  to  his  mother.  It  is  extraordinary  that  she 
should  be  willing  to  give  up  such  a  son  for  the  sake 
of  new  and  paltry  ties.’ 

‘  She  must  have  given  him  up  before  long  in  any 
case,’  said  Agnes.  ‘Directly  he  takes  a  wife,  his 
mother  will  find  herself  set  aside.  Perhaps  the 
knowledge  had  its  weight.  I  must  owm  that  mar¬ 
riage  often  strikes  me  as  a  brutal  arrangement.’ 

Agnes  belonged  by  nature  to  the  ranks  of  the 
Freethinkers.  Only  her  strict  education  and 
cramped  surroundings  kept  her  confined  in  the 
orthodox  fold.  This  last  remark  of  hers  went  some¬ 
what  too  far  and  scandalised  both  her  sisters.  Eva 
considered  that  Anne  was  to  blame  for  calling  the 
relations  of  husband  and  wife  paltry,  and  now,  when 
Agnes  pronounced  the  whole  ordinance  of  marriage 
brutal,  she  scarcely  knew  in  which  direction  to  look. 

Nicholas  meanwhile  walked  back  to  the  Hurst, 
feeling  confident  that  his  little  colony  of  women 
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would  obey  orders  and  give  him  no  further  trouble. 
They  were  good  women  and  always  did  do  exactly 
as  he  told  them.  It  was  a  comfort  also  to  know 
that  the  ordeal  of  meeting  his  future  step-father  was 
likely  to  be  short  and  not  severe.  Sir  Lawrence 
wTas  a  man  of  the  world,  besides  being  an  English¬ 
man,  and  as  such  he  would  recognise,  the  propriety  of 
behaving  with  extreme  reserve,  not  to  say  icy  coldness. 
The  necessary  business  must  be  gone  through  ;  they 
would  next  speak  of  the  weather  and  prospects  for 
shooting,  touch  lightly  on  politics,  very  lightly  and 
gingerly,  as  they  belonged  to  opposite  camps,  then 
shake  hands  and  separate  with  no  trace  of  feeling  on 
either  side. 

Mrs.  Holbrook  was  at  her  table  writing  letters 
when  Nicholas  came  back.  He  stood  in  the  door 
and  watched  her  for  a  few  moments,  taking  care  to 
keep  very  quiet.  How  young  she  seemed,  and 
beautiful !  Yes,  beautif  ul,  though  the  word  hand¬ 
some  scarcely  described  her  any  more. 

‘  Have  you  heard  from  Dulcie?  ’  he  asked  when 
at  length  she  turned  and  caught  sight  of  him. 

4 1  have  had  a  dear  little  letter,  full  of  remorse 
for  having  rushed  away  so  strangely,  but  she  con¬ 
tinues  to  say  very  little.  Read  for  yourself.  Here 
is  the  letter.’ 

Nicholas  read  it  three  times  through,  noting 
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carefully  every  word.  Dulcie  had  left  on  Thursday. 
Mrs.  Holbrook  came  home  on  Saturday.  With  the 
exception  of  a  telegram  to  give  the  news  of  her  safe 
arrival,  this  letter  received  on  Monday  brought  the 
first  tidings  of  the  fugitive. 

*  I  must  go  to  Bivington  the  day  after  to-morrow,’ 
he  said.  ‘  Nevill  tells  me  each  hour  is  of  consequence. 
While  I  am  there,  I  will  make  inquiries  about 
Dulcie.’ 

‘  You  must  know  her  address,’  cried  Mrs.  Hol¬ 
brook.  ‘  She  does  not  even  tell  me  the  name  of  the 
school  where  she  expects  to  find  work.  But  Eva 
will  be  able  to  help  us.’ 

Eva,  when  appealed  to,  said  the  school  was  at 
Seafield,  the  name  of  the  head  teacher  Miss  Philip, 
and  supported  by  these  meagre  facts  Nicholas  set 
off  on  his  journey.  After  he  had  gone,  Mrs.  Hol¬ 
brook  reflected  with  a  shoot  of  remorse,  that  for  the 
first  time  since  her  son  came  into  existence  she  had 
felt  glad  to  bid  him  good-bye.  Actually  glad  ! 

Is  it  possible  that  no  new  happiness  can  enter 
our  lives  without  pushing  some  old  happiness  out  ? 
There  are  blessed  compensations  to  relieve  sorrow, 
joys  which  spring  up  in  darkness,  like  flowers  out  of 
a  prison  wall.  But  greedy  mortals,  when  they  have 
tossed  aside  the  sorrow,  still  stretch  out  their  hands 
and  demand  the  compensating  joy.  Fate  is  too 
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stern  to  permit  such  trifling.  Very  gently,  though 
with  absolute  decision,  she  turns  her  key  upon  the 
treasure  which  has  served  its  purpose  and  must  never 
more  be  seen  again.  ‘  Never  more.’  ‘  Never  more.’ 
These  words  rang  in  his  mother’s  ears,  as  from  her 
window  she  watched  Nicholas  drive  away. 

Miss  Philip  knew  nothing  of  Dulcie.  This  was 
the  first  shock.  No  letter  having  come  from  her  or 
from  Mrs.  Eogerson,  the  post  of  holiday  governess 
had  been  given  to  someone  else.  Jim  was  in  the 
Black  Country  with  his  fellow-actors  and  could  not 
be  traced  to  one  particular  spot.  Nicholas  sought 
the  old  lodgings  in  Pope  Street,  but  here  a  scene  of 
desolation  met  his  eyes.  Books,  furniture,  all  gone, 
and  a  woman  hard  at  work  scrubbing  the  floor  in 
preparation  for  new  tenants.  Mrs.  Evans,  the 
Welsh  landlady,  said  she  had  not  the  least  idea 
where  Miss  Dulcie  Holbrook  could  be  found.  Mrs. 
Eogerson  and  she  had  left  together,  mentioning  no 
address.  Nicholas  considered  this  very  strange,  as 
the  music  mistress  must  surely  be  in  danger  of 
missing  letters  and  circulars  if  she  vanished  from 
her  old  quarters  so  completely.  While  he  stood 
talking  in  the  narrow  lobby,  a  very  small  man  with 
keen  inquisitive  eyes  and  a  good-humoured  twinkling 
expression  kept  passing  to  and  fro. 

‘  For  mercy’s  sake,  Mr.  Eyan,’  said  the  hostess, 
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‘  carry  those  coals  up  or  down.  Don’t  leave  them 
blocking  the  passage.’ 

‘  I  ain’t  a-going  ter,’  said  Ryan.  ‘  It  is  only  Miss 
Tucker’s.  She  kep  harxing  me  to  haul  up  her  coal. 
I’ll  leave  them  in  this  ere  corner  till  she  comes  in. 
If  you  hear  her  screeching,  Missis,  just  tell  her  I’ll 
be  back  in  ten  minutes,  ready  to  do  her  a  pleasure.’ 

Mrs.  Evans  looked  angry,  but  dared  not  offend 
Ryan,  that  jack  of  all  trades  whose  presence  in  the 
house  saved  her  many  bills  to  plumbers  and  glaziers. 
When  Nicholas  came  out,  having  failed  to  extract  a 
mouthful  of  intelligence,  he  saw  the  little  man  wait¬ 
ing  round  a  corner. 

‘  You  was  harxing  for  Miss  Dulcie  ?  ’  he  said 
boldly. 

‘I  was,’  replied  Nicholas;  ‘and  I  shall  consider 
myself  in  debt  to  anyone  who  can  tell  me  just  what 
I  want  to  know.’ 

‘  Put  up  your  purse,’  said  Ryan.  ‘  I  am  not  here 
to  make  gain.  I’ll  tell  yer  all  I  know  and  welcome. 
Wherever  Mr.  Alexander  is,  there’s  Miss  Dulcie. 
Now  to  find  him  is  easy.  His  name’s  in  all  the 
papers.’ 

Mrs.  Rogerson  is  the  person  I  wish  to  trace,’ 
replied  Nicholas.  ‘  Mr.  Alexander’s  doings  don’t 
interest  me  in  the  least.’ 

‘  Females  ain’t  easily  traced,’  said  Ryan.  ‘  The 
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papers  don’t  take  no  notice  of  their  trifling.  But  if 
you  did  happen  to  want  Mrs.  Bogerson,  I  dessay  I 
could  hunt  her  up.  At  the  wedding,  if  not  before. 
Weddings  being  things  her  sex  is  always  partial  to.’ 

‘  What  wedding  are  you  speaking  of  ?  ’  asked 
Nicholas. 

‘  Mr.  Alexander  meant  honest,’  said  Ryan 
solemnly.  ‘Him  and  me  are  of  different  polyticks, 
but  agin  his  character  I  never  say  a  word.  If  Miss 
Dulcie  and  he  ain’t  married  yet,  they  soon  will  be. 
They’ve  stood  pledged  to  each  other  ever  since  the 
night  of  the  theater  last  March.  You  see,  sir,  ’twas 
like  this  :  Mr.  Alexander,  he  tuk  Miss  Dulcie  to  the 
theater,  the  night  but  one  before  she  left  home. 
Mrs.  Evans  and  the  other  females  was  most  too 
busy  to  notice.  We’re  dreadful  hard  worked  in  our 
house.  But  I  had  misgivings  whether  or  no  it  worn’t 
improper :  her  brother  gone  and  her  ma  only  just 
laid  in  her  coffin,  if  yer  may  so  speak.  And  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  see  ’em  safe  back.  Mr.  Alexander 
was  as  good  as  engaged  to  her.  He  paid  their  rent 
scores  of  times  and  sent  doctors  to  see  her  ma  ;  Mr. 
Jim  not  being  of  more  use  than  a  blue-bottle,  and 
she,  poor  young  lady,  having  no  friends  as  we 
knowed  of  in  the  world.  But  I  had  some  work  on 
hand,  so  I  just  stayed  up  and  finished  it,  till  I  heerd 
them  come  in,  and  then  after  a  bit  I  fetched  an 
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excuse  about  seeing  a  light  and  thinking  the  place 

was  on  fire - ’ 

‘  That  will  do,’  said  Nicholas. 

‘  They  were  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room,’ 
continued  Eyan,  disregarding  the  interruption,  ‘  and 
he  had  hold  of  her  hand,  and  she  was  promising  to 
come  back  to  him  without  fail,  and  he  wanted  her 
to  call  him  by  a  name  I  couldn’t  rightly  catch.  They 
looked  like  engaged  people.  But  for  all  that  it  was 

time  they  stopped  talking  and - ’ 

1  That  will  do,’  said  Nicholas  again,  this  time  in 
a  tone  so  peremptory  that  Ryan  was  forced  to  check 
his  conversation.  ‘  You  have  not  told  me  yet  where 
Mrs.  Rogerson  is  to  be  found,  and  I  feel  sure  you 
know.  If  you  will  bring  me  her  address  to-morrow 
morning,  you  shall  be  well  paid  for  your  trouble. 
There  is  nothing  more  we  need  say  to  each  other.’ 
‘Very  well,  sir,’  said  Ryan,  rather  crest-fallen. 
Nicholas  walked  on,  but  pretty  soon  heard  steps 
pattering  after  him. 

‘  I  forgot  to  tell  yer,’  said  the  little  man  eagerly 
‘  that  Mr.  Alexander  very  often  turns  in  at  the  New 
Age  Club  just  round  that  corner  where  you  can  see 
two  women  and  a  perambulator  standing.  There’s  a 
meeting  on  to-night.  Anyone  there  will  tell  yer  his 
private  address — and  it’s  at  his  house  you’d  get  news 
of  Miss  Dulcie  faster  nor  anywhere.  I’ll  make 
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inquiries  about  Mrs.  Rogerson  all  the  same.  Good¬ 
night,  sir.’ 

By  this  time  Nicholas  felt  ashamed  of  his  irrita¬ 
tion.  Poor  Ryan  obviously  meant  well,  and,  offensive 
as  his  gossip  might  be  in  some  respects,  it  reflected 
credit  on  his  character  in  others.  He  had  tried  to 
play  the  part  of  guardian  to  Dulcie.  -  He  was  trying 
to  do  her  a  good  turn  now  in  guiding  her  cousin  to 
the  spot  where  she  might  be  found.  Certainly  he 
deserved  thanks  instead  of  sharp  words,  and  thanks 
Nicholas  gave  him,  accompanied  by  a  present  which 
was  quickly  declined. 

‘When  I’ve  done  my  work  you  may  pay  me,  sir. 
I  ain’t  done  nothing  yet  as  I  knows  of.  Good-night, 
and  see  to  your  hat  when  you’re  inside  the  club. 
Those  New  Age  gentlemen  don’t  take  purses,  but 
they’re  mighty  partial  to  each  other’s  hats  and 
umbrellas.’ 
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CHAPTER  XYI 

Nicholas  entered  the  hot  room  in  which  the  New 
Age  held  its  meetings  with  a  certain  misgiving.  He 
was  now  standing  on  his  own  land,  in  the  division 
he  meant  to  contest,  surrounded  by  the  people  who 
were  being  asked  to  send  him  to  Parliament.  They 
were  a  yellow-complexioned,  unhealthy-looking  set, 
dressed  in  shabby  clothes,  which  had  the  smell  of 
poverty,  and  their  faces  were  all  turned  to  the 
platform,  where  a  big  man  in  a  good  frock  coat  was 
beginning  to  address  them. 

Much  as  Nicholas  disliked  the  idea  of  approaching 
Ralph  for  news  of  Dulcie,  he  was  forced  to  bring  his 
pride  under  and  yield  to  the  inevitable.  Ryan’s 
chatter  had  made  him  uneasy,  and  Mrs.  Rogerson 
was  as  yet  an  unknown  quantity ;  a  woman  who 
might  be  a  true  friend  to  a  lonely  girl  or  con¬ 
spicuously  the  reverse.  While  he  sat  among  the 
audience,  on  a  very  hard  bench,  his  eyes  roamed 
about  in  search  of  the  man  he  wanted,  but  discovered 
no  one  in  the  least  resembling  him.  Then  the 
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speaker’s  voice  became  aggressively  loud,  and  almost 
compelled  attention.  He  was  denouncing  Party 
Government  when  Nicholas  first  listened,  asserting 
with  many  thumps  on  a  table  that  none  of  the 
candidates  cared  a  rap  what  happened  to  the  working 
people.  Their  sole  object  was  to  gain  a  seat  for 
their  party,  and  to  attain  that  -end  they  flung 
promises  about  like  counters.  Directly  they  were 
in  the  House,  these  promises  were  swept  into  the 
dust-heap.  Why  each  individual  was  so  anxious 
that  he  should  be  the  man  chosen  to  bolster  up  his 
party  the  speaker  could  not  imagine.  There  were 
numbers  of  clubs  in  London,  where  they  could 
amuse  themselves  just  as  well  without  the  trouble  of 
listening  to  dull  speeches,  or  racing  into  the  division 
lobby  when  a  bell  called  them.  It  could  scarcely  be 
the  hope  of  winning  distinction  which  tempted  these 
gentlemen  to  scorn  delights  and  live  laborious  days. 
If  any  such  idea  visited  their  minds,  they  were 
deceived  by  their  own  vanity  and  would  quickly 
realise  their  mistake.  However,  here  they  were,  two 
candidates  for  each  division  of  the  town,  and  one  of 
them  must  perforce  be  chosen.  First,  he  would 
describe  Mr.  Nicholas  Holbrook,  the  Conservative 
candidate  for  that  division  to  which  his  audience 
belonged. 

Nicholas  wondered  whether  modesty  or  politenes 
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compelled  him  to  retire,  but  decided  to  treat  the  whole 
affair  as  a  joke  and  stay  where  he  was. 

‘  Mr.  Holbrook  has  every  qualification  for  a  good 
Conservative  member,’  continued  the  gentleman  in 
the  frock  coat.  ‘  In  the  first  place,  his  great  grand¬ 
father  was  a  native  of  Bivington.’ 

‘  Yes,’  shouted  two  or  three  voices.  ‘  He  was  a 
pawnbroker.’ 

‘  That  doesn’t  matter,’  said  the  speaker.  ‘  We  are 
all  Democrats,  I  hope.  If  he  were  (as  I  shall  soon 
prove)  a  dishonest  pawnbroker,  his  great-grandson 
may  blush  for  him,  not  before.  He,  the  pawnbroker, 
bought  this  land  on  which  we  are  now  standing  for  a 
few  shillings.  It  wasn’t  worth  much,  and  he  hadn’t 
much  to  give.  He  took  it  as  a  speculation,  with  an 
eye  to  the  docks  just  beginning  to  creep  nearer  the 
south  end  of  the  river.  This  land  has  gone  on  increas¬ 
ing  in  value.  Every  year  it  has  grown  more  valuable, 
till  at  the  present  moment  the  descendants  of  that 
wise  old  man,  who  never,  since  they  came  into  pos¬ 
session,  have  done  a  single  thing  to  benefit  the 
people  who  live  on  the  land  or  to  improve  the  land 
or  to  foster  the  trade  which  has  made  the  land 
valuable — at  the  present  moment,  I  say,  receive  in 
ground  rent  an  annual  income  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds  sterling.’ 

Cries  of  ‘  Shame  !  ’  followed  this  announcement, 
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which  took  Nicholas  by  surprise  quite  as  much  as  any 
of  those  who  were  listening. 

The  orator  meanwhile  paused  to  take  breath  and 
recover  from  the  effects  of  his  splendid  mendacity. 

«  They  never  spend  that  money  in  Eivington,’  he ' 
continued.  ‘  If  we  got  back  some  of  it  in  that  way, 
we  might  count  ourselves  lucky,  but  we  don’t.  The 
last  Holbrook  was  a  member  of  the  Government,  and 
haunted  Westminster  and  Downing  Street.  He 
made  dull  speeches  which  are  now  forgotten.  He 
was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  till  even  his  own 
party  were  sick  of  him  and  chucked  him  out.  He 
represented  our  city,  more  shame  to  us,  for  some  years, 
but  the  last  time  he  came  down  a  good  many  unplea¬ 
sant  things  were  said,  and  he  thought  it  wise  to  go 
elsewhere — to  a  place  where  his  family  history  was 
less  painfully  well  known.  Now,  Democrats,  his  son 
wants  to  represent  you ;  he  has  been  smitten  by  this 
desire  to  make  speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and  run  into  the  lobby  when  the  bell  calls  him.  As 
I  told  you  before,  he  is  cut  out  for  a  good  Conserva¬ 
tive  member.  He  is  hand  and  glove  with  the  pub¬ 
licans.  He  ought  to  be,  for  they  are  his  best  tenants. 
The  Drink  Traffic  brings  a  good  deal  of  grain  to  his 
mill.  He  loathes  the  idea  of  taxing  ground  values. 
When  he  hears  the  words  “unearned  increment,”  I 
feel  sure  he  gnashes  his  teeth  with  rage.  Not  without 
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good  reason,  Democrats,  for  all  his  increment  is 
unearned.  He  has  not  a  word  to  say  about  the  Hous¬ 
ing  of  the  Poor.  If  he  has  he’s  a  hypocrite.  I  am 
going  to  show  you  a  picture  of  his  stables  enlarged 
from  the  pages  of  the  “  Trumpet.”  He  is  very  par¬ 
ticular  about  the  health  of  his  horses,  you  observe. 
Here  is  another  sketch  of  his  house  in  Sussex.  It  is 
rather  a  pretty  place,  fine  library,  good  billiard-room, 
and  a  commodious  wine  cellar,  I  make  no  doubt. 
Plenty  of  bath-rooms  of  course.  They  are  very 
particular  about  washing  themselves,  these  fine  gen¬ 
tlemen  and  their  visitors.  That’s  why  they  don’t 
fancy  working  people  like  you  and  me,  who  have  a 
terrible  business  to  get  a  warm  bath.  Now,  wait  a 
moment.  Don’t  be  impatient.  I  must  turn  on  the 
light  that  you  may  judge  whether  the  last  picture  I 
am  going  to  show  you  is  accurate  or  not.  These 
are  some  of  the  houses  in  Upper  Holbrook  Street  and 
one  or  two  in  Lower  Holbrook  Street.  Every  depth 
has  a  depth  below.  You  observe.  Have  you  looked  ? 
Do  you  recognise  them  ?  Iam  keeping  the  best  for 
the  last.  These  are  the  houses  in  Nicholas  Avenue, 
right  in  the  centre  of  the  Holbrook  estate,  houses 
where  men,  women,  and  children  eat  and  sleep  (God 
help  them  !)  and  occasionally  die.’ 

A  deep  groan  came  from  the  audience,  followed 
by  a  silence  even  more  impressive.  They  stared  at 
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the  hideous  picture  as  if  it  fascinated  them,  though 
indeed  there  was  little  need  to  stare,  for  they  knew 
the  actual  spot  too  well. 

‘  The  Liberal  candidate,  Mr.  Michael  Thompson, 
is  not  an  archangel,’  continued  the  speaker,  ‘  nor  a 
genius,  nor  a  true  Socialist,  nor  a  lover  of  the  human 
race.  He  cares  vastly  more  for  his  seat  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  than  he  does  for  the  working  men.  In  short, 
he  is  a  poor  stick,  as  most  of  our  candidates  are,  but 
as  bad  as  Mr.  Nicholas  Holbrook  he  is  not,  so  if  we 
must  vote  for  some  one  and  have  no  candidate  of 
our  own  ready,  I  advise  you  all  to  vote  for  him. 
Squeeze  as  many  promises  as  you  can  out  of  him. 
He  will  try  to  break  them  all,  but  we  must  stand 
behind  him  and  make  his  life  a  burden  while  he  does. 
We  are  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea,  and  in 
the  sea,  at  all  events,  there’s  some  chance  of  saving 
our  lives  by  swimming.’ 

During  the  storm  of  applause  which  followed 
this  speech,  Nicholas  looked  for  a  way  of  escape  but 
found  none.  The  doorway  was  blocked,  and  he 
could  not  press  through  such  a  mass  of  human 
beings  without  attracting  the  attention  he  wished 
to  avoid.  The  next  speaker,  a  lean  man  in  spectacles, 
told  his  audience  that  no  reform  in  their  condition 
would  be  brought  about  except  by  force.  Was  it 
likely  that  these  men,  who  lived  in  luxury,  would 
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surrender  their  privileges  unless  they  were  laid  hold 
of  and  compelled?  There  was  profound  know¬ 
ledge  of  human  nature  in  that  famous  saying  of 
Tolstoi’s,  ‘  The  rich  will  do  anything  for  the  poor 
except  get  off  their  backs.'  No  doubt  Mr.  Nicholas 
Holbrook,  whose  name  had  been  held  up  to  infamy 
that  night,  would  find  millions  of  excuses  if  he  stood 
arraigned  before  a  jury  of  his  fellows.  He  would 
say  the  power  to  act  was  not  in  his  hands,  the 
ownership  in  land  and  the  ownership  in  houses 
having  long  ago  parted  company.  In  a  certain  dis¬ 
graceful  sense  this  excuse  was  true,  but  the  time  had 
gone  past  when  miserable  people  could  be  drugged 
by  excuses.  Some  of  the  men  listening  to  him  had 
heard  the  story  of  an  awful  outrage  which  took 
place  in  Bengal  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  Surajah  Dowlah  locked  a  hundred 
and  fifty  Englishmen  in  a  small  den  with  one 
window,  and  kept  them  there  all  night.  Would  it 
have  helped  those  wretches,  dying  of  suffocation,  if 
the  fiend  who  placed  them  there  had  stood  by  the 
narrow  window  and  shouted,  ‘  Awfully  sorry.  I 
want  to  let  you  out,  but  most  unfortunately  I  have 
locked  the  door  and  sold  the  key  ?  * 

‘  Mr.  Nicholas  Holbrook,  in  the  person  of  his 
ancestors,  had  locked  the  door  of  many  a  Black  Hole 
in  Bivington,  and  deliberately  sold  the  key.  Sold  it 
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of  express  purpose,  in  order  that  the  blame  might  not 
be  laid  to  his  account.’  He,  the  speaker,  appealed 
to  his  audience.  ‘  Would  they  be  satisfied  to  live  in 
places  not  fit  for  pigs,  while  men  in  power  wrangled 
with  one  another  which  was  to  take  the  first  step 
towards  righting  the  wrong  ?  The  cowardly  wretch 
who  sold  the  key,  and  the  miserable  -cur  who  bought 
it,  were  alike  criminally  responsible.’ 

Nicholas  sprang  to  his  feet,  but  a  man  next  him, 
a  pale-faced  being  with  one  arm,  used  that  arm  to 
draw  him  forcibly  back. 

‘Don’t  move,  sir,’  he  whispered.  ‘It  isn’t  safe. 
You  will  be  recognised  if  you  do.’ 

Nicholas  replied  by  a  quick  negative  movement 
of  his  head  and  a  sign  that  he  meant  to  go  up  to 
the  platform,  not  out  of  doors.  His  new  friend’s 
anxiety  increased. 

‘  You  had  better  not,’  he  said.  ‘Don’t  try  to 
talk  to  them.  You  can’t  makegood  your  case.  You 
are  more  than  half  in  the  wrong.  Wait  till  they 
begin  to  clap  and  then  slip  out  with  me.  For  God’s 
sake,  sir,  don’t  let  them  catch  sight  of  you  now.’ 

Nicholas  was  forced  to  yield.  He  inherited  some 
of  the  caution  of  the  Holbrooks  and  Cottons,  who 
never  risked  their  lives  in  dangerous  places  if  they 
could  help  it,  but  the  hot  blood  of  Lancelot  Seaton 
coursed  in  his  veins  as  well,  and  made  him  long  to 
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fling  back  the  insults  he  had  received  in  the  teeth  of 
the  men  who  uttered  them. 

‘  You  are  more  than  half  in  the  wrong,’  the 
pale-faced  being  on  his  right  hand  had  said.  Was 
that  true  ?  These  miserable  people  who  lived  on  his 
land  were  locked  up  securely  in  Hell,  and  his  grand¬ 
father,  after  locking  them  there,  had  sold  the  key. 
Yes,  it  was  true.  He  could  not  deny  it.  And  with 
the  conviction  that  he  was  entangled  in  hereditary 
guilt,  that  the  money  he  dispensed  so  lavishly  in 
deeds  of  charity,  in  paying  labour,  was  dishonourably 
and  cruelly  come  by,  made  his  courage  die  within 
him.  He  scarcely  heard  the  rest  of  the  speech, 
and  when  applause  greeted  its  conclusion  the  man 
next  him  whispered  twice,  ‘  Now’s  your  time,’  before 
he  moved. 

Some  of  the  people  were  beginning  to  go  out : 
the  room  was  alreadj^  less  thronged,  and  in  the  door¬ 
way  Ralph’s  head  and  shoulders  were  visible  as  he 
slowly  worked  forwards  in  the  direction  of  the  plat¬ 
form.  Nicholas  had  come  into  the  hall  without 
any  distinct  idea  what  he  meant  to  say  to  Dulcie’s 
friend  should  fate  throw  them  together,  and  the 
irritation  caused  by  the  speeches  had  prevented  his 
thoughts  from  growing  clear.  Acting  now  on  the 
impulse  of  the  moment,  he  sprang  across  two  empty 
benches,  pressed  through  every  obstacle,  and  touched 
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Ralph’s  arm.  For  a  second  they  stood  silent ; 
hatred  showing  itself  plainly  in  the  face  of  one, 
distrust  and  proud  reserve  in  the  other. 

‘  What  is  your  business  with  me,  Mr.  Nicholas 
Holbrook  ?  ’  asked  Ralph. 

‘  The  address  of  my  cousin,’  replied  Nicholas. 

The  unmistakable  ring  of  anger  in  his  voice  was 
a  reply  to  the  insolence  expressed  in  question  and 
manner.  He  was  astonished  at  both,  having  ex¬ 
pected  to  he  greeted  with  outward  civility.  Ralph 
wras  astonished  also,  ashamed  of  his  own  lack  of  self- 
control,  which  took  him  entirely  by  surprise,  yet  feel¬ 
ing  unable  to  act  otherwise.  The  mere  sight  of 
Nicholas  at  that  moment  was  irritating.  He  looked 
such  a  contrast  to  the  men  around  him.  Their 
shoulders  were  round  and  curved  from  much  stoop¬ 
ing,  their  faces  for  the  most  part  dull,  their  coats 
unsightly.  His  movements  were  graceful,  he  carried 
himself  erect,  his  face  had  the  bright,  keen  look 
which  is  the  outcome  of  a  cultivated  mind  and  pure 
living.  Above  all,  he  spoke  with  the  tone  of  a  man 
who  had  never  since  he  was  of  age  called  anyone 
master.  These  advantages  struck  Ralph  as  shame¬ 
fully  unfair.  The  question  about  Dulcie  stung  him 
where  he  felt  most  sensitive,  and  gave  him  an  excuse 
for  breaking  into  anger  he  was  not  slow  to  take. 

‘  You  shall  never  learn  Miss  Holbrook’s  address 
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through  me /  he  replied  angrily.  ‘  Do  you  think  if 
she  wanted  you  to  seek  her  out  she  would  not  have 
written  before  now?  Let  me  go,  if  you  please. 
You  are  blocking  my  way  when  every  moment  is 
precious.’ 

The  people  standing  near  began  to  stare  curiously. 
Nicholas  was  easily  recognised,  as  his  photograph 
stood  in  all  the  shop  windows.  It  is  probable  that 
he  must  have  been  recognised  even  if  Ealph  had  not 
called  him  by  his  name  so  pointedly. 

‘  This  way,  sir,’  whispered  the  man  with  one 
arm.  ‘  Quick  !  There  is  no  time  to  lose.’ 

Ealph  darted  off.  Hewlett,  for  it  was  he  who 
had  made  himself  useful,  opened  the  door  of  a  small 
committee-room,  full  of  men  with  papers  before 
them,  to  whom  he  said  a  few  words  wThich  Nicholas 
did  not  hear.  One  of  them  rose,  bowed  courteously, 
and  opened  another  door  into  a  side  street.  Hewlett, 
still  in  a  great  hurry,  dived  down  twTo  small  alleys, 
went  up  a  narrow  lane,  and  thus  by  many  twists  and 
turns  led  his  companion  into  a  main  thoroughfare. 
Here  for  the  first  time  he  slackened  his  pace. 

‘  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,’  said  Nicholas.  ‘  I 
think  I  can  find  my  way  now.  Perhaps  in  a  moment 
I  may  see  a  hansom.’ 

‘  You  had  better  take  me  with  you,’  said  Hewlett. 
‘  At  all  events  till  a  hansom  is  found.’ 
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Nicholas,  hot,  angry,  and  full  of  vague  fears  about 
Dulcie,  wished  for  nothing  more  than  solitude,  but 
the  strange  persistency  of  his  companion  compelled 
him  to  yield.  They  walked  on  a  hundred  yards 
farther  and  then  Hewlett  stopped  suddenly. 

‘  Some  one  is  following  us.  A  man  in  a  light 
coat.  I  am  certain  he  is.  I  saw  him  just  when  we 
came  into  the  lane  and  I  see  him  now,  waiting 
behind  that  lamp-post  until  we  go  on.  I  wish  I 
could  catch  sight  of  a  policeman.  We  are  getting 
near  a  dark  bit  of  road.’ 

‘  Is  there  any  danger  ?  ’  asked  Nicholas  im¬ 
patiently.  ‘  I  left  my  purse  and  watch  at  home, 
and  he  is  welcome  to  the  loose  coins  in  my  pocket.’ 

‘  There  are  rough  customers  about  just  now,’ 
said  Hewlett.  ‘  Would  you  mind  coming  into  my 
room  for  ten  minutes  ?  We  may  throw  him  off  our 
trail  if  we  go  inside.’ 

‘  To  be  sure,’  said  Nicholas  ;  ‘  those  gentlemen 
whose  speeches  we  have  just  been  hearing  did  their 
best  to  excite  violence,  but  I  don’t  suppose  my  life 
is  in  any  real  danger.’ 

‘Nor  I,  for  a  moment,’  replied  Hewlett,  ‘  but 
you  may  be  insulted,  perhaps  roughly  handled.  Take 
my  advice,  sir.  My  room  is  at  the  top  of  these 
stairs.’ 

Nicholas  observed  the  man  more  attentively  than 
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he  had  done  hitherto,  wondering  whether  it  would 
be  wise  to  trust  him.  The  result  of  this  inspection 
was  satisfactory.  No  one  could  doubt  Hewdett’s 
honesty  who  looked  him  straight  in  the  face.  Up¬ 
stairs  they  went,  up,  up,  up,  until  Nicholas  began  to 
imagine  they  were  half-way  to  the  moon.  Just  at 
the  moment  when  his  strength  and  patience  were 
failing  Hewlett  opened  a  door  and  revealed  a  very 
small  airy  room,  furnished  in  the  simplest  manner 
possible.  As  soon  as  they  were  safely  inside,  he 
turned  the  key  in  the  lock,  lit  a  lamp,  and  offered 
his  guest  a  chair. 

‘  Ho  you  dislike  an  open  window  ?  ’  he  asked. 

‘  I  like  it  enormously,’  said  Nicholas,  looking  at 
the  lights  of  the  city  shining  far  below. 

On  the  table  and  chest  of  drawers  lay  several 
things  wThich  seemed  as  if  they  must  belong  to  a 
woman  and  a  child — a  workbox,  a  little  cart,  a  fur 
monkey — but  no  living  creatures  except  themselves 
were  anywhere  present. 

‘  My  wife  and  little  boy,’  said  Hewlett,  seeing 
the  direction  his  glances  had  taken.  ‘They  died 
two  years  ago.’ 

‘  And  you  live  quite  by  yourself  ?  ’ 

‘  I  am  a  printer  and  out  of  doors  a  great  deal. 
To-night  I  must  go  back  at  eleven  o’clock.  One  of 
the  men  on  night  duty  is  ill.’ 
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<  Don’t  you  want  to  eat  some  supper  first  ?  You 
mustn’t  let  me  be  in  your  way.’ 

Hewlett  brought  out  a  loaf,  a  little  cheese,  and 
a  jug  of  water.  He  put  two  plates  on  the  table  and 
two  glasses.  Nicholas  drank  the  water  without 
misgiving.  Everything  in  the  room  seemed  pure 
and  healthy.  Then  he  took  the  bread  Hewlett 
offered  him  and  ate  a  little.  They  began  to  chat 
over  their  simple  meal.  Hewlett  had  never  been  in 
such  close  relations  with  one  of  the  cultured  class 
before,  but  he  did  not  feel  in  the  least  out  of  his 
element. 

‘  You  must  not  be  hurt  by  the  speeches  this 
evening,’  he  said.  1  It  is  easier  to  point  out  a  wrong 

than  to  show  a  way  of  mending  it.’ 

‘  They  don’t  want  to  mend  it,’  said  Nicholas. 

<  These  men  are  stormy  petrels  who  disappear  in 
times  of  peace.’ 

‘  They  are  mistaken,’  said  Hewlett,  beginning  to 
grow  excited.  ‘  Hut  everyone  is  mistaken,  not  the} 
more  than  others.  Money  won  t  save  immortal 
souls.  People  speak  as  if  only  money  were  needed. 
Sometimes  I  try  to  explain  :  to  get  them  to  listen ; 
but  they  call  me  a  lunatic,  they  laugh  at  me,  they 
won’t  attend.  It  is  like  this,  sir.  Every  time  a 
rich  man  gives  presents  out  of  his  abundance  to  a 
poor  one,  without  knowing  him  intimately,  he  does 
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harm.  For,  consider,  lie  may  give  the  wrong  thing. 
And  to  know  each  other  intimately  we  must  first 
love  each  other.  Knowledge  comes  from  Love.  We 
can  never  know  people  we  hate  or  despise.  But 
love  brings  pain.  It  is  too  much  trouble  to  love.  So 
rich  people  like  best  to  fling  money  about  and  send 
gifts  without  seeing  the  people  who  take  them — that 
way  brings  only  harm.’ 

Nicholas  made  a  sign  of  assent. 

‘  If  you  give  sovereigns  you  never  miss,’  continued 
Hewlett,  more  and  more  excited,  4  they  do  no  good. 
They  turn  the  people  who  take  them  into  beggars. 
But  if  you  give  a  cup  of  cold  water  which  has  cost 
you  trouble  to  fetch,  the  man  who  takes  it  becomes 
your  friend  for  life.’ 

‘  Yes,'  said  Nicholas  ;  ‘  it  is  true.’ 

Some  lines  from  the  ‘  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  ’ 
rushed  into  his  mind  : — 

Not  what  we  give  but  what  we  share ; 

For  the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare, 

Who  gives  himself  with  his  alms  feeds  three— 

Himself,  his  hungering  neighbour,  and  Me. 

He  took  his  glass  and  touched  Hewlett’s,  making 
a  pleasant  clinking  sound,  and  the  printer,  under¬ 
standing  the  import  of  the  action,  blushed  with 
pleasure. 

‘  You  know  the  people  here  and  love  them,’  said 
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Nicholas  ;  4  yon  should  be  able  to  tell  me  how  their 
lives  can  be  made  happier.’ 

4  I  don’t  know,’  said  Hewlett,  relapsing  into 
dulness.  ‘  I  cannot  tell  you.’ 

‘  Some  years  ago  I  was  asked  to  subscribe  to 
Public  Baths.  One  or  two  men  in  Rivington  took 
great  interest  in  the  idea.  I  came  down  to  the 
public  opening.’ 

4  Splendid  places,’  said  Hewlett.  4 1  used  to  live 
near  them.  I  was  sorry  when  they  were  finished,  for 
I  had  to  move  away  and  my  w7ife  liked  the  house.’ 

4  Why  did  you  move  away  ?  ’ 

4  The  landlord  raised  our  rents.  The  baths  made 
all  the  neighbourhood  dear.’ 

4  Was  that  the  result  of  our  trouble  ?  ’  cried 
Nicholas.  4  Did  we  simply  put  a  new  means  of  ex¬ 
tortion  into  the  hands  of  the  landlords,  and  drive  the 
people  we  wished  to  help  out  of  their  homes  ?  ’ 

He  was  aghast  at  the  fruitfulness  of  en¬ 
deavour. 

4  We  could  have  told  you,’  said  Hewlett.  4  We 
knew  from  the  day  the  foundation-stone  was  laid 
how  things  would  turn.  They  went  round  with  a 
paper,  asking  everyone  who  wished  for  the  baths  to 
sign  their  names.  One  of  my  mates  said  to  me : 
44  Don’t  put  your  name.  Sooner  or  later  we  shall 
have  to  pay  for  it.’'  .  .  .  And  we  had  to  pay. 
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‘  All  this  is  horribly  disappointing,’  said  Nicholas. 

‘  It  is  the  love  of  money  that  spoils  our  lives,’ 
cried  Hewlett.  ‘  And  each  man  who  doesn’t  care 
for  money,  who  loves  his  fellow-creatures  more  than 
money,  helps  to  make  the  world  better.  But  if  he 
loves  them,  he  will  try  to  know  them  before  he 
gives.’ 

Nicholas  remembered  very  well  the  day  when  he 
signed  a  cheque  and  sent  it  to  Rivington,  as  his  sub¬ 
scription  towards  the  baths.  He  had  been  conscious 
of  generosity  (the  cheque  was  for  a  great  sum),  and 
felt  very  comfortable  after  despatching  it.  His  nature 
always  revolted  against  playing  the  part  of  Dives. 
Often  his  enjoyment  of  life  was  ruined  by  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  while  he  spent  his  days  in  luxury  others 
were  starving,  and  these  magnificent  gifts  indirectly 
ministered  to  ease  by  keeping  his  conscience  quiet. 
Now  it  appeared  that  he  had  done  very  little  good 
after  all. 

‘  The  baths  have  been  a  great  pleasure  to  many 
people,’  said  Hewlett.  ‘  You  mustn’t  be  too  much 
discouraged,  sir.  Those  who  can  pay  the  rents  are 
very  glad  to  live  near  them.  The  others  naturally 
get  driven  farther  off.’ 

‘  Do  you  find  it  such  a  struggle  to  live  ?  ’  asked 
Nicholas. 

Hewlett  looked  at  his  empty  coat-sleeve. 
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‘  They  always  give  me  work,  as  I  lost  my  arm  in 
their  service,  and  I  am  getting  used  to  it.  My  right 
hand  does  the  business  of  two.’ 

‘  How  did  the  accident  happen  ? 

<  I  was  a  little  stupid.  Not  drunk— don’t  think 
that.  My  wife  had  been  dead  three  days.  I  went 
to  work  because  the  illness  had  brought  debts,  and 
staying  indoors  was  worse  than  going  out.  Hut  I 
think  my  senses  can’t  have  been  clear.  They  said 
afterwards  I  hadn’t  taken  reasonable  precaution. 

Nicholas  thought  this  story  pointed  to  conditions 
which  were  inhuman. 

Hewlett  did  not  want  to  say  another  word  con¬ 
cerning  his  troubles.  On  the  contrary,  he  grew  very 
restless,  and  began  to  rattle  some  coppers,  tossing 
them  up  and  catching  them  as  they  fell,  all  the  time 
making  an  abortive  attempt  to  whistle.  The  idea  that 
the  poor  fellow’s  mind  had  once  been  unhinged  struck 
Nicholas  forcibly,  and  made  him  anxious  not  to  pro¬ 
long  this  solitary  and  exciting  interview.  Hewlett 
was  always  a  puzzle  to  new  acquaintance.  His 
rough  accent  and  poverty-stricken  appearance  con¬ 
trasted  strangely  with  the  character  of  his  thoughts 
and  the  facility  he  possessed  for  clothing  them  in 
words.  The  tendency  to  mental  excitement  only 
became  marked  if  the  conversation  turned  on  par¬ 
ticular  topics.  As  soon  as  there  was  anything 
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practical  to  be  done  he  showed  great  common-sense 
and  shrewdness.  This  evening,  w'hen  his  guest  rose 
once  more  to  face  the  streets,  he  insisted  on  coming 
with  him  as  far  as  the  waste  bit  of  land  on  the  edge 
of  the  Holbrook  estate. 

Nicholas  knew  this  piece  of  ground  very  well  on 
maps.  Various  attempts  had  been  made  to  build 
there,  all  ending  in  bankruptcy  and  disaster,  until 
by  degrees  the  place  had  acquired  an  evil  name, 
being  considered  unlucky.  It  looked  ugly  enough 
that  evening  to  justify  the  tradition,  strewn  as  it  was 
with  torn  newspapers,  fragments  of  old  bottles  and 
broken  tin  pails  ;  the  three  guardian  gin  palaces 
standing  around.  While  Nicholas  watched  this 
scene  of  desolation  a  sudden  idea  flashed  through 
his  mind.  He  thought  he  should  like  to  get  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  land  and  turn  it  into  a  garden  where 
children  might  play  ;  a  real  garden,  with  trees  and 
shrubs  and  smooth  stretches  of  turf.  There  wrere  no 
dwelling-houses  overlooking  it,  so  perhaps  his  scheme 
would  benefit  the  children  without  afflicting  their 
parents  by  causing  rents  to  go  up.  Full  of  the  plan, 
he  lingered  a  few  paces  behind  his  companion, 
measuring  the  ground  with  his  eyes.  Hewlett,  still 
on  the  watch,  observed  a  very  small  weak  man,  almost 
a  dwarf,  standing  at  scarcely  two  yards  distance,  with 
a  raised  pistol  just  about  to  fire. 
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‘  Take  care,’  he  shouted  to  Nicholas.  ‘  Fall  on 
your  face,’  and  sprang  forwards,  intending  to  knock 
the  pistol  up.  He  came  too  late.  There  was  a  loud 
report  and  for  an  instant  he  saw'  nothing. 

‘  The  ball  touched  me,’  said  Nicholas.  4 1  am — 
scarcely  hurt.’ 

The  next  moment  he  reeled  and  fell.  The  little 
dwarf-like  man  had  already  bolted,  leaving  his  pistol 
behind.  People  came  running  from  the  public- 
houses,  staring  in  every  direction  and  asking  who 
was  wounded.  At  this  late  hour  comparatively  few 
persons  wrere  out,  though  by  degrees  five  or  six 
collected  and  helped  Hewlett  to  lift  Nicholas  and 
carry  him  into  the  nearest  shelter.  He  could 
scarcely  speak,  but  managed  to  ask  for  water. 
Water,  always  more  water.  A  surgeon  was  brought 
quickly,  and  a  messenger  despatched  for  Mr.  Nevill. 
Some  policemen  came  next  on  the  scene,  who  took 
Hewdett’s  name  and  address,  charging  him  to  give 
evidence  wThen  called  upon.  He  wished  to  describe 
the  appearance  of  the  man  with  the  pistol,  but 
they  advised  silence  until  he  could  speak  on  oath. 

‘  Those  ranting  newspapers  have  done  the  worst 
part  of  the  mischief,’  some  one  said,  as  he  passed  out 
on  his  way  to  work. 

‘  Yes,’  said  another,  *  but  there’s  more  behind. 
If  they  hang  the  lad  who  fired  the  pistol,  they 
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ought  to  burn  the  man  alive  who  gave  him  powder 
and  shot.’ 

It  was  long  past  eleven  o’clock.  Hewlett  hurried 
to  the  printing  office  with  these  words  tingling  in  his 
ears.  On  a  table  in  one  of  the  public-houses  he  left 
Nicholas  lying  in  a  death-like  swoon. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 

Ralph  was  hard  at  work  in  his  office  that  fatal 
night  when  someone  told  him  a  messenger  had 
called  on  important  business.  It  was  Ryan,  eager 
to  be  the  bearer  of  the  bad  news. 

‘  I  heard  it  as  I  came  along,’  he  said.  ‘  Hewlett 
and  Mr.  Holbrook  was  walking  on  the  waste  ground 
by  King  William.  He’s  lying  in  King  William 
bar-parlour  now.  They  fetched  a  surgeon  in  less 
than  ten  minutes.  One  man  told  me  he  was  dead, 
but  Jackson  says  he’s  just  breathing.  The  ball’s 
hurt  his  lung.’ 

‘  How  long  ago  ?  ’  asked  Ralph. 

‘  Before  the  stroke  of  eleven.  There’s  the  half- 
hour  now.’ 

‘  Did  anyone  see  who  fired  the  shot  ?  ’ 

Ryan  cast  an  inquisitive,  half-suspicious  glance 
at  the  questioner,  and,  coming  a  few  steps  nearer, 
said  in  a  hoarse  whisper  : 

‘  Scott  did  it.  Alfred  Scott.’ 

‘  Impossible  !  ’  cried  Ralph.  ‘  He  doesn’t  know 
how  to  handle  a  gun.' 
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‘  Some  one’s  teached  him,’  said  Eyan,  still 
hoarse  and  excited. 

‘  Who  would  have  dreamt  of  such  a  thing  ?  ’  said 
Ealph.  ‘  Scott !  Was  it  actually  Scott  ?  ’ 

He  knew  the  boy  well,  an  undersized,  degenerate 
creature,  eighteen  years  of  age,  whom  love  of 
adventure  had  transplanted  from  the  South  to  the 
North,  where  he  was  as  much  out  of  his  element  as 
a  Cockney  sparrow  on  an  island  in  the  Pacific. 
Ealph  discovered  the  poor  wretch  starving  in  the 
streets,  and  never  rested  until  he  found  him  work  in 
his  own  office  and  supplied  him  with  decent  clothes. 
His  intellect  was  below  the  average,  but  no  one  as 
yet  had  counted  him  deficient.  Eyan,  also  a 
partaker  of  Ealph’s  kindness  in  the  past,  looked 
unutterable  things  now  as  he  leaned  against  the  wall 
panting  from  hard  running. 

‘  It  was  waste  of  time  to  set  that  piece  of  trash 
on  his  feet,’  he  said.  ‘  Such  as  him  is  better  left  to 
go  under.  Pity  his  father  didn’t  drown  him  when 
he  was  a  pnppy.’ 

Hasty  steps  sounded  in  the  passage,  and  a  man 
named  Taylor,  Ealph’s  right  hand  in  all  business 
matters,  rushed  into  the  room. 

‘  Have  you  heard  the  news  ?  ’  he  cried. 

‘  It  is  true,  I  suppose,’  said  Ealph,  while  Eyan 
reluctantly  went  away. 
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‘  True  enough,  and  a  ghastly  misfortune.  There 
will  be  reaction  now.  Our  office  might  as  well 
shut  up.’ 

‘You  all  lose  hope  too  soon,’  said  Ralph.  ‘He 
is  not  dead.  Very  likely  his  wound  is  only  a 
scratch.’ 

‘But  Scott,’  said  Taylor.  ‘There  seems  no 
doubt  it  was  Scott  who  fired.  He  is  one  of  our 
men.  You  gave  him  a  berth,  remember.  It  is  a 
horrid  calamity  for  all  of  us.  They  will  say 
Socialism  turned  his  brain.’ 

‘  Well,  let  us  get  to  work,’  replied  Ralph  im¬ 
patiently.  ‘  Blow  wind  !  come  wrack  !  At  least  we’ll 
die  with  harness  on  our  back.’ 

It  was  fortunate  for  them  both  that  a  press  of 
affairs  kept  their  minds  occupied.  Tidings  came  in 
the  course  of  the  night ;  not  very  satisfactory, 
though  better  than  they  feared.  Nicholas  had  been 
taken  to  Mr.  Nevill’s  house;  two  surgeons  and  a 
physician  were  in  attendance  ;  he  was  doing  reason¬ 
ably  well.  With  regard  to  other  matters  the  police 
declined  to  give  information. 

Directly  morning  set  him  free,  Ralph  hurried 
out,  eager  for  more  news,  but  the  bulletin  on 
Mr.  Nevill’s  front  door  failed  to  relieve  his  anxiety. 
It  was  ominously  vague  :  ‘  Mr.  Holbrook  continues  in 
the  same  condition .’  He  went  home,  bathed,  made 
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a  pretence  at  breakfasting,  and  then  hesitated  what 
to  do  next.  His  great  desire  was  to  go  to  Mrs.  Boger- 
son’s  new  lodgings,  to  hear  how  Dulcie  had  passed 
the  night ;  poor  little  Dnlcie,  who  had  been  ill  of 
influenza  ever  since  her  arrival  in  Bivington,  unable 
to  seek  work,  more  piteously  in  his  debt  than  ever. 
He  feared  she  must  have  heard  of  her  cousin’s 
accident  and  suffered  alarm  in  consequence,  but 
some  instinct  warned  him  that  his  presence  at  such 
a  moment  might  not  be  welcome.  While  he  waited 
in  doubt,  his  landlady  with  terror  on  her  face 
introduced  two  police  officers.  Scott  had  been 
arrested,  and  they  came  to  require  the  attendance  of 
the  man  who  knew  him  best  at  the  preliminary 
examination  before  a  magistrate. 

To  the  court  Balph  was  forced  to  hasten,  ex¬ 
tremely  vexed  that  his  name  should  be  mixed  up  in 
such  a  contemptible  business,  and  more  than  ever 
anxious  about  the  probable  effect  of  these  disasters 
on  Dulcie.  Scott  had  raved  and  gloried  in  his  deed 
when  first  arrested.  He  looked  nervous  and  crest¬ 
fallen  now,  more  inclined  to  cringe  than  to  boast,  as 
if  he  already  felt  a  halter  round  his  neck  and  did 
not  like  the  sensation.  When  questioned  concerning 
his  motive  he  said,  ‘  I  shot  Mr.  Nicholas  Holbrook 
because  he  is  an  enemy  of  the  human  race.  There 
are  many  who  wrould  have  liked  to  do  the  same,  but 
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they  lacked  courage.  They  advised  me  to  take  up 
the  case  and  then  deserted  me  at  the  critical 
moment.’ 

Hewlett,  who  looked  pale  and  uneasy,  refused  to 
swear  that  Scott  was  the  little  man  he  had  seen. 
Another  witness,  less  tormented  by  nerves  and 
scruples,  came  forward  briskly  and  gave  her  evidence 
with  the  air  of  one  who  enjoyed  it.  This  was  a 
woman  employed  as  cook  in  the  King  William  public- 
house.  She  happened  to  be  passing  when  the  outrage 
was  committed,  and  saw  the  prisoner  come  to  the 
edge  of  the  waste  land,  carrying  a  pistol.  He  was 
so  small  she  took  him  for  a  boy  and  thought  he 
meant  to  shoot  sparrows.  Directly  he  pointed  the 
pistol  she  looked  round  to  see  what  he  was  aiming 
at,  and  for  the  first  time  caught  sight  of  Mr.  Holbrook. 
She  knew  Mr.  Holbrook  by  his  photographs  and  by 
a  picture  which  had  lately  appeared  in  one  of  the 
weekly  papers.  She  gave  a  scream.  A  man  dressed 
in  working  clothes  shouted  ‘  Take  care ,’  and  dashed  up 
to  the  prisoner.  Then  came  a  loud  report,  and  when 
she  had  recovered  her  senses  Mr.  Holbrook  was  on 
the  ground. 

Next  followed  Scott’s  landlady  with  evidence 
more  or  less  relevant.  The  pistol  was  produced  and 
shown  to  Ralph,  who  recognised  it  as  one  he  had 
brought  from  America  and  kept  in  a  drawer  of  his 
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writing  table  at  the  office.  He  stated  this  fact  imme¬ 
diately,  and  had  to  answer  a  great  many  questions  in 
consequence.  Was  the  drawer  locked?  Where  did 
he  keep  the  key  ?  Had  he  ever  allowed  the  prisoner 
to  come  inside  his  room  ?  Had  he  ever  told  anyone 
of  the  existence  of  the  pistol  ?  Finally,  the  case  was 
adjourned  until  it  should  be  known  whether  the  shot 
had  inflicted  a  fatal  injury. 

Ralph  walked  out,  feeling  dazed  and  sick.  He 
never  thought  again  of  going  to  Mrs.  Rogerson’s 
rooms,  but  called  a  hansom  and  drove  straight  to 
the  house  where  the  Mortimers  were  still  living. 
It  had  become  necessary  to  ask  counsel  from  another 
man,  and  George  Mortimer,  though  false  and  cruel 
whenever  his  personal  advantage  seemed  to  require 
falseness  and  cruelty,  bore  the  reputation  of  being  a 
faithful  friend.  He  had  gone  out,  the  servant  told 
Ralph,  but  Mrs.  Mortimer  was  at  home  and  would 
be  glad  to  see  Mr.  Alexander.  The  room  looked 
pretty  and  cool,  and  Lina,  in  the  daintiest  of  muslin 
dresses,  writing  letters  by  an  open  window,  looked 
cool  also.  To  a  man  who  had  just  left  a  hot  police 
court  the  change  of  atmosphere  was  bewildering. 

‘  You  here,  Alec  !  ’  she  cried,  springing  up.  ‘We 
have  been  wondering  how  soon  you  would  come  to 
us.  George  will  be  back  in  ten  minutes.  Oh,  isn’t 
this  news  dreadful !  ’ 
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Ralph  did  not  contradict  her.  Every  moment 
that  passed  made  it  appear  increasingly  dreadful. 

‘  What  shall  you  do  ?  ’  she  continued.  ‘  Shall 
you  go  away  before  the  trial  ?  ’ 

‘  Before  the  trial  !  My  dear  Lina,  what  are  you 
dreaming  of?  That  would  mean  ruin.’ 

‘  But  to  stay  means  ruin.  George  cannot  think 
how  best  to  advise.  Oh,  what  a  pity  you  ever  mixed 

yourself  up  with  politics  !  ’ 

‘  I  really  don’t  see  any  need  for  such  alarm, 
said  Ralph.  ‘You  speak  as  if  I  had  fired  the 
pistol.’ 

Lina  looked  grave. 

‘  Your  articles  have  been  so  violent.  And 

then - ’ 

‘  And  then  ?  ’ 

<  Oh,  don’t  force  me  to  say  it.  You  know  what 
I  mean.’ 

‘  You  are  alluding  to  the  cross-examination.’ 

*  Yes.  George  says  things  are  always  dragged 
up  and  made  the  most  of.  He  has  never  ceased 
thinking  it  was  a  pity  you  changed  your  name. 
Those  facts  are  sure  to  escape  and  create  a  worse 
impression  than  they  need  do.  Why,  even  we,  when 
we  first  knew - ’ 

<  Here  he  is  !  ’  said  Ralph,  as  the  door  opened. 
Mr.  Mortimer  raised  his  eyebrows  with  a  sarcastic 
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smile  directly  he  saw  the  friend  to  whom  his  wife 
was  talking. 

‘  I  am  glad  you  have  found  us,  Alec.  I  thought 
you  would  come  over  here.  But  how  to  advise  ?  ’ 

‘  I  did  not  come  because  I  was  in  desperate  need 
of  advice,’  said  Ralph.  ‘  I  am  ready  to  stand  to  my 
guns  and  defend  my  own  cause.’ 

‘  My  dear  boy,’  said  Mortimer,  squeezing  his 
shoulder.  ‘  Don’t  be  proud.  You  are  in  a  devil  of 
a  scrape  and  may  as  well  look  facts  in  the  face.  I 
hear  this  limb  of  Satan  has  borrowed  your  pistol 
among  other  damaging  tricks.’ 

‘  I  told  them  so  at  the  police  court  half  an  hour 
ago.’ 

‘  Well,  I  suppose  it  was  wise  to  tell  them.  They 
must  have  discovered  the  truth  themselves  before 
long.  The  next  move  on  the  part  of  Scott  will  be 
to  throw  the  credit  of  the  adventure  entirely  on  you. 
He  is  changing  colour  already,  getting  frightened 
and  gurgling  in  the  throat.’ 

‘  It  is  not  easy  to  convict  an  innocent  man,’  said 
Ralph. 

‘  It  is  not  easy  to  send  him  to  penal  servitude. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  blacken  his  character  and  leave 
him  with  a  discreditable  stain  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
And  then - ’ 

‘  And  then  ?  ’ 
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«  Your  articles,  my  dear  Alec.  I  warned  yon  five 
hundred  times.  What  were  people  to  suppose  ? 

The  dial  spoke  not,  but  it  made  shrewd  signs 
And  pointed  full  upon  the  stroke  of  murder.’ 

‘What  does  this  mean  ?  ’  cried  Ralph  furiously. 

‘  Don’t  misunderstand  me,’  said  Mortimer,  again 
touching  his  shoulder.  ‘You  made  an  error  in  judg¬ 
ment,  that’s  all.  I  only  wished  to  show  you  the  full 
extent  of  the  danger.’ 

<  Do  you  advise  me  to  disappear  like  a  coward  ? 
To  give  the  world  to  understand  that  I  am  afraid  of 
being  cross-examined  ?  ’ 

‘  If  I  thought  Holbrook  were  going  to  die,  I 
should  advise  you  to  stay  at  all  hazards,  said 
Mortimer  gravely.  ‘  In  fact,  until  that  point  is  certain 
you  could  not  disappear  if  you  wished.  You  are 
under  a  strict  watch,  shadowed  every  time  you  move. 
But  Holbrook  will  not  die.  At  least  there  is  every 
hope  that  his  recovery,  though  slow,  will  be  sure.  I 
saw  one  of  the  surgeons  step  into  a  carriage  live 
minutes  before  I  came  home  and  ventured  to  ask 
him  a  question.  He  told  me  they  had  extracted  the 

ball  and  their  patient  had  fallen  asleep.’ 

Ralph’s  eyes  filled  with  tears.  He  never  expected 
the  sense  of  relief  would  have  been  so  intense.  If 
Nicholas  lived,  nothing  else  signified,  or  so  it  seemed 
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to  him  just  then,  in  that  first  moment  of  deliverance. 
Lina  gave  a  little  cry. 

‘  Why  didn’t  you  tell  us  at  once,  George  ?  The 
suspense  has  been  awful.’ 

‘It  is  not  over  yet,’  said  her  husband,  moving 
restlessly  about  the  room  in  his  usual  fashion.  ‘  And 
even  if  Holbrook  recovers,  Alec’s  difficulties  must  be 
tremendous.  Scott  is  going  to  cast  the  blame  on 
him.  We  must  accept  that  fact  as  certain.  The 
owners  of  the  paper  will  think  of  their  credit. 
Every  man  for  himself  is  the  rule  of  this  life. 
Nothing  can  be  proved  where  nothing  is  true — but 
the  scandal,  the  talk,  the  uncovering  of  past  events. 
My  dear  Alec,  again  let  me  repeat.  If  you  stay  and 
face  the  consequence  of  this  miserable  fiasco ,  you 
will  be  playing  a  hard  game — only  to  lose.’ 

Ralph  did  not  reply.  He  had  turned  very  white, 
and  in  his  eyes  there  was  a  strange  dreamy  expres¬ 
sion  as  if  he  were  looking  at  something  an  immense 
way  off. 

‘  I  fully  expect  you  will  find  a  letter  dismissing 
you  from  the  post  of  editor  when  you  go  back  this 
morning,’  continued  Mortimer. 

i  Oh,  don  t  be  so  cruel  !  ’  cried  Lina.  ‘  You  bring 
every  possible  trial  before  him  at  once.’ 

‘  My  dear,’  said  her  husband  deprecatingly,  ‘  you, 
of  all  people  in  the  world  know  I  am  not  cruel.  I 
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say  this  for  Alec’s  own  sake,  in  order  to  convince  him 
that  Rivington  is  no  longer  a  place  where  he  can 
remain.’ 

‘  But  suggest  some  plan,’  urged  Lina.  ‘  Don’t 
overwhelm  him  with  horrors  unless  you  can  find  a 
way  of  escape.’ 

‘  All  in  due  course,’  said  Mortimer.  ‘  Excite¬ 
ment  does  no  manner  of  good.  You  should  keep 
calm,  my  dear  Lina.  My  plan  is  simply  this.  When 
Holbrook  is  out  of  danger  the  guard  which  is  kept 
over  Alec  will  he  relaxed.  He  will  then  (if  my 
advice  be  taken)  seize  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
leaving  England  and  not  wrait  to  undergo  the  ordeal 
of  a  public  examination.  Money  shall  be  forth¬ 
coming.  In  another  country,  with  the  help  I  gladly 
promise,  he  can  carve  for  himself  a  new  career.’ 

Lina  turned  to  her  friend  eagerly. 

‘  Alec,  what  do  you  say  ?  What  do  you  think  ?  ’ 

‘  That  I  intend  to  stay  where  I  am.’ 

‘ I  wish  from  my  heart  it  wrere  possible  to  do  so 
with  credit,’  said  Mortimer.  ‘  I  am  awfully  sorry 
for  you,  but  I  should  be  a  false  friend  if  I  held  out 
hope.  In  a  few  hours  you  will  find  your  occupation 
gone,  and  your  acquaintances  one  after  another 
turning  you  the  cold  shoulder.  In  this  trial  which 
is  coming  it  will  be  impossible  to  escape  the  annoy¬ 
ance  of  painful  questions.  Your  father - ’ 
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‘  Take  care  !  ’  cried  Ralph.  ‘  I  have  borne  a 
good  deal.  I  am  getting  near  the  limit  of  patience. 
Keep  one  name  out  of  this  argument.’ 

Mortimer  glided  to  the  window,  and  seemed 
absorbed  in  something  he  saw  outside.  Then,  with¬ 
out  moving  or  looking  round,  he  said  in  a  very  low 
voice  ostensibly  to  his  wife,  but  with  the  intention 
Ralph  should  hear :  ‘  As  I  supposed  !  There  will  be 
no  consideration  shown  in  court  and  then ! - ’ 

Lina,  who  was  in  his  counsel,  made  a  sign  that 
she  wished  to  be  alone  with  Ralph,  and  taking  the 
hint  he  quietly  disappeared. 

‘  Don’t  be  vexed  with  George,’  she  said  kindly. 
‘  He  has  your  interests  at  heart.  Last  night  we 
discussed  things  till  my  head  swam.  That  was 
before  we  knew  how  good  you  had  been  to  this 
horrid  Scott.  George  said  then  it  would  be  better 
to  cut  all  connection  with  England,  and  go  abroad 
finally.  And  he  could  help  you.  He  is  anxious  to 
help  you.  Remember,  you  always  used  to  say  he 
was  the  most  generous  being  in  money  matters  you 
had  ever  known.’ 

Ralph  looked  at  her  absently,  but  made  no  reply. 
He  grasped  with  perfect  distinctness  the  reason  his 
two  friends  were  so  desirous  to  banish  him  from 
home.  One  of  them,  at  all  events,  had  no  wish 
that  his  connection  with  the  Dendracis  family  should 
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be  brought  before  the  public,  and  was  willing  to 
suffer  great  inconvenience  if  by  so  doing  he  could 
avoid  the  risk. 

‘  He  is  thinking  of  your  interests,’  repeated  Lina, 
more  emphatically  than  at  first.  ‘  But  I  am  sorry, 
Alec,  I  am  terribly  sorry.  Every  path  is  blocked  by 
danger  of  one  kind  or  another.  Social  ruin  and 
starvation  if  you  stay.  Loneliness  and  all  the  dis¬ 
comfort  of  beginning  a  new  life  if  you  go.  George 
pledges  himself  to  make  things  as  easy  as  he  can. 
We  must  keep  that  before  our  minds.  And  I  shall 
do  my  best  to  come  near  you.’ 

‘  There’s  no  use,  Lina,’  said  Balph  hoarsely.  ‘  I 
must  stay.’ 

‘  But  if  you  do  he  will  be  angry,  hurt,  offended. 
And  there  is  no  one  to  fill  his  place  and  give  you  the 
means  for  another  start.’ 

‘  I  can  always  take  my  quietus  with  a  bare 
bodkin.’ 

‘  Don’t  say  such  dreadful  things.  You  will  be 
ruined  if  you  stay.  It  is  impossible.’ 

‘  No  :  the  other  plan  is  impossible.’ 

‘  Wait  a  little  while.  Let  George  describe  his 
scheme  more  definitely.  He  has  some  work  he 
thinks  you  could  do.’ 

Kalph  shook  his  head. 

‘  There’s  no  good  in  discussing  what  can  never 
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be  thought  of.  No  good  at  all,  Lina !  I  am  sure 
you  mean  kindly,  but  the  truest  kindness  is  to  say 
good-bye  and  let  me  go/ 

He  put  aside  her  hand  when  she  tried  to  detain 
him  and  went  towards  the  door,  then  paused  for  a 
second  and  looked  back. 

‘  I  have  been  swimming  against  the  tide  ever 
since  I  was  born.  Now  I  mean  to  swallowT  water 
and  let  myself  sink.  I  shall  not  drown  others  with 
me.  Tell  George  my  words.  They  may  give  him 
a  minute’s  consolation/ 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 

Ralph  walked  to  his  lodgings  quickly,  more  from 
a  desire  for  rapid  movement  than  from  any  wish  to 
reach  the  end  of  his  journey. 

On  the  table,  in  such  a  position  as  to  catch  his 
eye  the  moment  he  entered,  lay  a  letter  in  the  hand¬ 
writing  of  John  Wilson,  the  principal  owner  of  the 
‘  Trumpet.’  Thus  the  first  of  Mortimer’s  predic¬ 
tions  had  already  come  to  pass.  That  official-looking 
envelope  was  an  omen  of  further  evil.  Ralph  read 
hastily,  understood  that  his  services  would  not  be 
required  after  the  end  of  the  week,  tossed  the  letter 
into  the  empty  grate  and  went  to  find  his  bicycle. 
The  desire  for  quick  movement  was  still  upon  him, 
and,  ridiculous  as  it  seemed,  a  craving  also  for  danger 
even  in  its  most  contemptible  form.  While  thread¬ 
ing  his  perilous  way  through  the  crowded  thorough¬ 
fares  of  Rivington  he  remembered  that  Mortimer  had 
suggested  the  police  were  shadowing  him,  and  actually 
laughed  aloud.  It  was  amusing  to  imagine  the 
feelings  of  the  detective  ordered  to  follow  in  his  track 
that  hot  August  morning.  In  and  out,  in  and  out 
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among  tram  lines  and  under  the  heads  of  dray 
horses,  turning  sharp  corners  without  knowing  what 
might  meet  him,  dashing  down  hill,  where  traffic 
was  most  congested,  he  escaped  being  killed  by 
miracle,  and  then  turned  his  face  towards  quieter 
regions,  riding  very  gently  along  wide  shady  boule¬ 
vards,  until  an  avenue  of  lime  trees  came  in  sight 
and  the  gate  of  Mr.  Nevill’s  garden.  Here  he  dis¬ 
mounted  and  hid  his  bicycle  behind  a  cluster  of 
laurestinus  bushes  before  walking  slowly  up  the 
drive. 

‘  Mr.  Holbrook  has  had  some  sleep.  His  condi¬ 
tion  is  favourable .’ 

Ralph  read  the  bulletin  several  times,  but  did  not 
go  away  after  doing  so.  A  spell  might  have  fallen 
upon  him,  so  quietly  did  he  stand  gazing  at  the 
house.  Two  windows  facing  south  and  opening  on 
a  stone  balcony  arrested  his  attention.  Outside 
blinds  shielded  them  from  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
beautiful  plants  were  grouped  on  the  balcony  and 
deck  chairs  were  placed  among  the  plants.  A  lady 
dressed  in  soft  clinging  draperies  came  out,  touched 
the  plants,  refreshed  herself  with  the  sweet  air  for 
a  second  or  two,  then  went  back.  He  caught  a 
glimpse  of  a  pale,  anxious,  very  womanly  face,  and 
felt  sure  she  was  the  mother  of  the  wounded  man. 
After  this  he  did  not  look  at  the  balcony  again- 
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Another  window  faced  south-east  and  had  a  closely- 
drawn  blind.  An  arm,  wearing  a  grey  sleeve  and 
white  linen  cuff,  appeared  outside  this  blind  and 
fastened  the  lower  end  firmly  to  a  nail  in  the  wall. 
Evidently  the  breeze  caused  some  slight  disturbance  ; 
perhaps  made  the  blind  rattle.  But  air  was  con¬ 
sidered  essential,  as  the  window  had  been  thrown 
wide  open  both  above  and  below.  In  that  room 
without  question  the  invalid  was  lying.  Ralph 
gazed  and  gazed,  quite  unable  to  take  his  eyes  away. 
Hatred  died  in  his  heart.  He  wondered  if  Nicholas 
were  conscious  of  his  danger,  if  life  seemed  sweet 
to  him  and  death  terrible,  if  he  remembered 
Dulcie - 

At  last  a  gardener  walked  by  and  observed  the 
loiterer  with  suspicion.  He  was  compelled  to  leave 
as  silently  as  he  had  come.  His  bicycle  looked 
repulsive  now,  but,  having  brought  it,  no  alternative 
remained  except  to  mount  and  ride  back ;  the  wearied 
detective,  if  such  a  being  existed,  still  in  his  wake. 
Before  everything  he  longed  to  see  Dulcie,  almost 
convincing  himself  that  five  minutes  of  her  company 
must  make  the  events  of  the  last  twenty-four  hours 
melt  like  a  ghastly  dream.  Yet  conscience  told  him 
it  would  be  an  act  of  the  utmost  cruelty  to  see  her, 
that  the  very  best  and  kindest  thing  he  could  do  was 
to  write  a  brief  note  of  farewell  and  vanish  from  her 
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life  for  ever.  What  was  the  use  of  tormenting  the 
poor  child  with  fears  and  scruples  ?  She  could  not 
sink  into  misery  along  with  him.  He  could  not 
drag  her  down  into  misery. 

When  this  point  was  reached,  a  blinding  mist 
began  to  swim  before  his  eyes,  making  his  head  feel 
hot  and  confused.  He  knew  he  was  losing  self- 
control  and  becoming  only  half  accountable  for  all  he 
said  and  did.  To  refrain  from  trying  to  see  her  was 
beyond  his  power.  As  well  hold  a  cup  of  cold  water 
to  the  lips  of  a  man  dying  of  thirst  and  charge  him 
on  pain  of  dishonour  not  to  drink  it. 

He  walked  to  Mrs.  Rogerson’s  house,  still  in  this 
wretched  condition,  but  she  met  him  on  the  thres¬ 
hold  with  an  anxious  countenance  and  the  news 
that  Dulcie  was  worse,  too  ill  to  talk  or  receive  a 
visitor.  They  had  been  disturbed  the  previous  night 
by  the  shrill  cries  of  newspaper  boys,  screaming, 
‘  Fatal  outrage  !  Mr.  Nicholas  Holbrook  mortally 
wounded  !  Arrest  of  the  assassin  !  ’  Small  wonder 
that  fever  returned,  sending  the  invalid’s  temperature 
up  to  a  point  higher  than  it  had  yet  reached.  Ralph 
went  away  after  hearing  this,  passed  a  miserable 
afternoon,  and  returned  to  his  office  looking  so  ill  as 
to  alarm  everyone. 

‘  Don’t  give  way,’  said  Taylor.  ‘  Lose  heart,  lose 
all.  And  when  the  question  is  considered,  ask 
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yourself  what  possible  need  you  have  to  fear.  Scott 
is  a  lunatic,  not  clever  enough  to  invent  lies.’ 

The  next  day  went  by  miserably,  and  the  next 
also.  Every  morning  and  evening  Ealph  walked  to 
Mr.  Nevill’s  door,  read  the  bulletins  and  came  back. 
He  felt  as  if  Nicholas  and  Dulcie  were  bound  together 
by  a  link  stronger  than  iron.  If  one  died,  it  seemed 
certain  the  other  must  follow.  Mrs.  Rogerson  sent 
daily  messages  concerning  her  friend’s  condition,  but 
implored  him  not  to  call  at  the  house,  lest  by  any 
accident  she  should  discover  he  was  there  and  become 
excited. 

That  week  was  like  an  eternity.  On  the  sixth 
day  Nicholas  had  a  relapse,  a  serious  one,  the  doctors 
feared.  Ealph,  standing  as  usual  on  the  steps  of  the 
front  door,  reading  the  report  many  times  over,  was 
suddenly  aware  of  a  lady  beside  him.  Poor  Mrs. 
Holbrook  thought  this  haggard  man,  who  could  not 
take  his  eyes  from  those  brief  words,  must  be  a  special 
admirer  of  her  son’s. 

‘  We  are  going  to  change  the  bulletin,’  she  said 
kindly.  ‘He  was  very  ill  last  night,  and  indeed 
until  three  this  morning,  but  since  then  the  fever  has 
gone  down.’ 

Ealph  turned  his  dark  grey  eyes,  with  the  old 
miserable  hunted  look  in  them,  full  on  the  speaker’s 
face. 

s 
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‘  Thank  you,’  he  replied  briefly. 

<  You  may  like  to  write  your  name  in  the  book 
on  the  hall  table,’  continued  Mrs.  Holbrook.  ‘  Directly 
he  gets  better  he  is  sure  to  ask  after  his  friends. 

The  stranger’s  anxiety  and  distress  were  evidently 
eating  him  up,  and  her  heart  went  out  during  those 
dreadful  days  to  everyone  who  loved  Nicholas. 

Ralph  shook  his  head,  raised  his  hat,  and  went 
down  the  drive  without  answering  a  syllable.  Mrs. 
Holbrook  had  a  remarkably  sweet  rich  voice,  and  its 
tones  haunted  him  for  many  hours.  She  looked  so 
worn,  broken  and  sad,  and  the  confident  appeal  she 
made  to  his  sympathy,  certain  that  her  sorrow  must  be 
his  sorrow,  touched  him  where  he  felt  most  sensitive. 

After  his  professional  wrork  came  to  an  end  he 
tried,  by  making  immense  efforts,  to  concentrate  his 
mind  on  reading  and  writing.  If  the  struggle  failed, 
he  went  out  of  doors  and  wandered  aimlessly  wherever 
fancy  led  the  way.  These  fruitless  excursions  always 
had  a  depressing  effect  on  his  nerves.  More  than 
once  he  caught  sight  of  a  man  dressed  in  dark  tweed 
who  appeared  to  follow  his  steps  closely,  very  often 
getting  on  the  top  of  the  same  omnibus  or  lunching 
at  the  next  table  in  a  restaurant.  He  knew  he  was 
being  ‘  shadowed,’  but  the  knowledge  could  add 
little  to  the  sum  total  of  his  misery.  A  ghastly 
sense  of  loneliness  proved  the  worst  part  of  the 
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ordeal.  Sometimes,  while  standing  among  crowds 
of  people,  this  sense  of  spiritual  solitude  grew  insup¬ 
portable,  and  he  was  forced  to  go  back  to  his  empty 
rooms  to  get  deliverance.  Taylor  sought  him  out 
there  several  times,  meaning  to  show  kindness. 
Several  of  the  Socialist  leaders  tendered  good  advice, 
one  or  two  even  offering  to  advance  money.  Ralph 
thanked  them,  shook  his  head  at  the  mention  of 
money,  and  returned  no  answer  to  their  questions. 
They  left  with  grave  faces,  fearing  that  he  stood  on 
the  borderland  between  reason  and  insanity. 

Thus  two  weeks  passed,  and  in  the  beginning  of 
the  third  Nicholas  made  quick  progress,  until  a  day 
came  when  he  was  pronounced  ‘  out  of  danger.’  The 
month  of  August  drew  near  its  end,  and  early  in  the 
morning  there  was  often  a  touch  of  autumn  crispness 
in  the  air.  Ralph  walked  home  after  reading  the 
good  report,  feeling  more  cheerful  than  he  had  ever 
done  since  the  night  of  the  outrage.  Mrs.  Rogerson 
met  him  in  his  lodgings  directly  he  returned,  bring¬ 
ing  a  further  piece  of  good  news.  Dulcie  was  better, 
able  to  sit  up  for  several  hours  at  a  time,  and  had 
sent  a  message  that  she  particularly  wished  to  see 
him. 

‘  You  will  not  excite  her  ?  ’  pleaded  Mrs.  Rogerson. 

‘  Not  more  than  I  can  help.  I  am  a  bird  of  evil 
omen,  remember.’ 
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‘I  dare  not  advise  yon  to  keep  away,’  said  the 
poor  woman,  looking  disturbed.  ‘  And,  after  all, 
truth  may  be  best.  Dulcie  says  very  little,  but  I 
believe  she  thinks  a  great  deal  and  distresses  herself 
about  rumours.  Suspense  is  far  worse  than  certainty.’ 

‘  I  shall  have  some  terrible  things  to  tell  her,’ 
said  Ralph. 

Mrs.  Rogerson  gave  him  a  strange  glance. 

‘What  must  be,  must  be,’  she  said,  and  went 
away  without  adding  another  word. 

Dulcie  lay  on  a  sofa  in  a  little  upstairs  room, 
looking  pale  and  very  thin.  Influenza  had  left  its 
waxen  hue  on  her  face,  and  reduced  her  strength  far 
below  its  natural  limit.  She  felt  as  if  she  had  lived 
years  instead  of  weeks  since  the  shrill  cry  of  news¬ 
paper  vendors  told  her  that  Nicholas  had  been  shot. 

‘  How  is  he  ?  ’  was  her  first  question,  and  when 
Ralph  answered  :  ‘  Out  of  danger,’  she  could  hardly 
believe  the  words  were  accurate  and  not  spoken  to 
delude  her  with  false  hope. 

‘  It  is  true,’  repeated  Ralph.  ‘  I  have  just  left 
Mr.  Nevill’s  door.’ 

‘  And  you  ?  ’  asked  Dulcie.  ‘  Why  are  you  so 
wretched  if  he  is  doing  well  ?  Tell  me,  Ralph  ! 
What  has  happened  ?  Oh,  don’t  keep  me  in  ignorance, 
if  there  is  anything  behind  !  I  had  rather  know  the 
worst. 
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Ralph  leaned  against  a  chair  beside  the  sofa,  and 
looked  at  her  pitifully. 

‘  Can  you  bear  the  worst  ?  ’  he  asked. 

‘  I  can  bear  anything  but  suspense.’ 

‘  There  must  be  suspense  for  a  little  while  yet, 
not  about  him,  about  me.  He  is  sure  to  find  the 
world  at  his  feet  when  he  comes  out  again.  That’s 
all  right.  I  am  glad  to  know  it  will  be  so.  I  hated 
him  from  the  moment  I  first  saw  him,  but  such 
harm  as  this  never  entered  my  thoughts.  He  re¬ 
presents  the  sort  of  people  who  have  despised  and 
crushed  me  all  my  life.  Yet  it  was  horrid  to  see  my 
hatred  take  active  shape.  Are  you  appalled  at  my 
wickedness  ?  Do  you  hate  me  because  I  hated 
him  ?  ’ 

‘  You  don’t  hate  him  any  more,’  said  Dulcie,  ‘  and 
you  never  did  really  hate  him.  It  was  a  delusion. 
If  you  knew  him  you  would  find  out  that  you  liked 
him  very  much.  He  is  not  happy.  The  world  has 
crushed  and  crippled  him  almost  as  badly  as  it  has 
crippled  you — in  a  different  way,  that’s  all.  You 
will  admire  him  and  feel  in  sympathy  with  him  when 
you  know  what  he  really  is,  and  he  will  be — oh,  most 
intensely  sympathetic  to  you - ’ 

‘  You  read  your  own  feelings  into  ours,’  said 
Ralph.  ‘  I  don’t  suppose  we  should  either  of  us 
feel  much  sympathy  for  each  other,  and  the  time  for 
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that  sort  of  thing  is  past.  He  will  be  able  to  exact 
full  revenge  for  my  hatred.  This  boy  Scott  is  one 
of  my  workpeople.’ 

‘  The  boy  whom  yon  found  starving  ?  ’ 

‘  Yes.  But  he  has  scarcely  the  right  amount  of 
wits.  Some  people  fear  that  when  he  gets  frightened 
(don’t  get  distressed,  Dulcie)  he  will  try  to  throw  the 
blame  on  me,  say  that  I  prompted  him  to  fire  his 
pistol.  It  was  an  old  one  of  mine,  robbed  from  a 
drawer  I  carelessly  left  unlocked.  Don’t  be  terrified, 
dearest ;  for  Heaven’s  sake,  don’t  take  this  to  heart. 
I  am  forced  to  tell  you.  But  it  half  kills  me  to  do 
it — now  especially  when  you  are  ill.’ 

‘  You  can  prove  he  is  accusing  falsely  ?  ’ 

‘Yes.  I  trust  I  can.  There  should  be  small 
difficulty.  But  other  things  must  be  touched  upon.’ 

‘  Other  things  ?  ’ 

Dulcie’s  voice  had  fallen  to  a  whisper  and  her 
breath  came  unevenly,  while  Ralph,  his  eyes  still 
fastened  on  hers,  approached  with  sickening  sensa¬ 
tions  the  greatest  crisis  of  his  life. 

‘  The  name  you  know  me  by  is  not  the  one  to 
which  I  am  entitled — my  real  name,  the  one  I  had 
in  the  beginning.’ 

‘  Dendracis  ?  ’  faltered  Dulcie. 

‘  Yes.  You  heard  it  in  the  theatre.  I  changed 
— because — because - ’ 
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‘  I  understand.  Because  of  your  father’s  trouble. 
Don’t  speak  another  word.  Try  to  forget.’ 

‘  My  father’s  trouble  was  only  one  reason  for  the 
change.  I  had  dishonoured  the  name  in  my  own 
person.  At  college — long  ago.  Has  your  cousin 
never  told  you  ?  ’ 

‘  Nicholas  ?  ’ 

‘  I  think  he  knows.  I  was  in  debt  and  difficulty  ; 
couldn’t  leave,  or  take  my  degree,  until  the  debts 
were  paid.  Not  large  debts,  only  necessary  ones.  I 
had  struggled  to  be  economical.  The  relation  who 
sent  me  to  college  never  gave  me  a  regular  allowance, 
always  liked  to  keep  me  in  suspense.  When  I  showed 
him  the  hills,  he  used  to  pay— after  grumbling.  J ust 
then  he  was  on  the  Continent,  not  expected  home 
for  six  weeks.  I  borrowed  from  some  money  I  had 
in  trust,  feeling  certain  I  should  soon  he  able  to 
repay.  Twenty-four  hours,  as  it  happened,  before  I 
had  power  to  repay  the  money  was  discovered 
missing.  This  relation  of  mine  failed  me.  He  could 
have  set  things  right  even  then.  I  left  England  in 
black  disgrace.  Are  you  following  me?  Do  you 
take  it  in  ?  ’ 

<  Nicholas  knew,’  repeated  Dulcie. 

‘  I  am  not  sure.  He  may  have  recognised  me. 
Perhaps  he  did  not.  We  had  never  spoken  to  each 
other  though  we  belonged  to  the  same  year.  When  I 
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went  abroad  I  was  in  despair  of  finding  work  until  my 
poor  father  turned  up.  I  took  his  help,  because  I 
was  drowning.  No  doubt  I  had  better  have  drowned. 
Friends  came,  money  came.  My  conscience  wasn’t 
satisfied.  When  I  shook  him  off  and  my  friends 
and  came  back  to  England  it  was  with  the  firm 
intention  of  being  honest,  even  if  I  starved.  Then 
I  met  you  and  the  struggle  grew  wonderfully  easy, 
until  he  stole  you  away  from  me.  That  was  hard  ! 
Surely  it  was  hard.  You  were  the  only  treasure  I 
possessed.  Picciola  I  called  you,  because  you  seemed 
like  the  flower  which  grew  in  a  French  dungeon  and 
kept  the  prisoner  sane.  I  lost  my  judgment  when  I 
lost  you.  The  world  is  cruel  to  men  who  have 
forfeited  honour,  fiendishly  cruel,  unless  they  continue 
to  keep  company  with  knaves.  While  they  do  that, 
they  are  sure  of  fellowship  and  kindness  too  of  a 
sort.  But  directly  they  turn  their  faces  in  the  oppo¬ 
site  direction  they  meet  with  suspicious  looks.  He 
distrusted  me.  I  saw  distrust  in  his  eyes  and  heard 
it  in  his  voice.  Well !  It  is  over  now  or  soon  will 
be.  My  hatred  and  his  scorn  Everything  will  be 
over,  except  my  love  for  you,  Dulcie,  and  I  think  I 
shall  carry  that  with  me,  through  the  remotest  ages, 
through  every  change  that  is  to  come.’ 

‘  But  can  we  do  nothing  ?  ’  implored  Dulcie.  ‘  Let 
us  beg  people  to  help  us.  Let  us  find  some  way.’ 
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A  way  of  escape  ?  ’  said  Balph.  ‘  There  is  none. 
People  will  tell  yon  they  have  “  found  out  the  truth  ” 
about  me.  To  find  out  the  truth  about  anyone  is 
a  harder  task  than  most  of  us  imagine.  I  don’t 
suppose  at  the  end  of  the  trial  they  will  know  more 
about  my  personality  than  they  do  at  the  present 
hour.  But  there  will  be  a  howl  of  satisfaction  over 
a  culprit  unmasked.  I  shall  leave  Bivington  dis¬ 
credited,  all  the  sins  I  hoped  I  had  lived  down  held 
up  before  the  light,  my  work  gone,  my  friends  gone, 
my  chances  gone.  I  don’t  think  I  shall  suffer  much, 
though.  After  we  have  parted  from  each  other  I 
shall  feel  nothing  more.  I  hope  I  may  live  long 
enough  to  be  sure  that  you  are  happy,  to  get  full 
proof  that  I  have  done  your  life  no  harm  ...  Is  that 
true  ?  I  am  not  quite  sure.  Perhaps  if  I  know,  if 
I  see,  it  may  be  too  horrible.  There  are  some  things 
I  must  not  think  of  lest  I  lose  my  senses  and  go 
mad  before  the  trial  is  begun.’ 

‘  What  do  you  mean,  Balph  ?  I  don’t  under¬ 
stand.’ 

‘Jim  is  of  no  use,’  said  Balph.  ‘Not  a  bit  of 
use  to  either  you  or  me.  If  he  had  been— — ’ 

‘  I  don’t  understand,’  repeated  Dulcie. 

‘  Your  cousin  cares  for  you,’  said  Balph.  ‘  He 
spoke  to  me  after  one  of  our  meetings,  the  night  he 
was  hurt.  I  think  some  fever  came  into  my  blood 
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then,  for  I  have  never  felt  rational  since.  I  answered 
angrily,  and  all  the  people  standing  round  us  heard. 

I  shouldn’t  have  called  him  by  his  name.  It  was 
dangerous.  So  many  hated  him  and  had  reason  to 
hate.  But  his  voice,  asking  for  you  as  if  he  had  a 
right  to  ask,  calling  you  his  cousin  as  if  it  wTere  his 
duty  to  protect  you  from  me,  upset  my  reason.  I 
lost  self-command.  I  do  now  whenever  I  remember 
it.  He  cares  for  you,  Dulcie.  When  I  am  gone,  he 
will  take  the  place  that  should  have  been  mine. 
And  though  I  am  devoured  with  jealousy,  though 
the  news  that  you  have  given  yourself  to  him  will 
plunge  me  into  flames,  I  am  glad  he  is  there,  glad 
you  are  not  left  alone  to  struggle  by  yourself  with 
no  help  but  Jim’s.’ 

Dulcie  was  trembling  from  head  to  foot.  That 
strange  desire  for  oneness,  which  is  the  result  of 
true  love  and  by  its  presence  or  absence  also  the 
tremendous  test,  had  begun  to  make  her  heart  throb. 
It  is  a  fruitless  craving,  since  in  the  closest  relation¬ 
ship  some  chasms  are  left,  some  solitary  places  where 
the  soul  lives,  as  it  must  afterwards  die,  alone.  But, 
like  the  desire  for  infinitude,  it  exists,  and  torments 
by  its  ceaseless  hunger  the  immortal  spirit  of  man. 

When  Balph,  staggering,  rose  to  his  feet,  she  also 
rose  and  made  a  few  steps  to  meet  him. 

‘  Wherever  you  go  I  go  with  you.’ 
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‘  My  dearest,’  cried  Ralph,  ‘  you  cannot  come 
with  me.  I  am  going  into  misery,  into  the  direst 
poverty,  into  ruin.’ 

Dulcie’s  hands  had  locked  themselves  between 
his  own. 

‘  I  have  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,’  she  began  to 
say. 

Then  the  recollection  of  her  promise  to  Nicholas 
returned  with  sudden  force,  checking  her  too  ardent 
speech  and  driving  every  trace  of  colour  from  her 
cheeks.  She  had  given  him  her  word  to  remain  free, 
until  they  met  each  other  face  to  face — she,  Ralph, 
and  himself.  Ralph’s  expression  changed  with  her 
own.  He  was  aware  that  she  hesitated,  trembled, 
looked  pale  ;  and  the  sacrifice  which  had  seemed 
easy  while  she  clung  to  him  grew  more  bitter  than 

death  when  she  turned  away. 

‘  My  poor  Dulcie,’  he  said.  ‘  Have  you  for¬ 
gotten?  My  life  is  utterly  ruined.  Many  selfish 
things  I  have  done,  but  one  offence,  please  God,  I 
shall  never  be  guilty  of.  Let  us  say  good-bye  before 
it  grows  too  terrible.  Just  once  tell  me  that  I  have 
done  you  no  harm,  that  you  are  glad  we  knew  each 

other — glad  with  no  regret.’ 

But  Dulcie  refused  to  unclasp  her  hands. 

‘  In  a  few  days,  when  I  am  free,’  she  whispered, 
‘  when  I  can  make  any  choice  I  will,  you  shall  know 
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I  never  really  swerved.  Till  then  trust  me,  Balph, 
as  you  have  always  trusted.  Ah,  what  is  that  ?  ’ 

A  tap  sounded  against  the  door,  very  low  but 
distinct,  one  which  seemed  to  forebode  evil,  and  Mrs. 
Rogerson  put  her  face  inside. 

‘  Mr.  Alexander,  I  think  you  had  better  leave. 
Dulcie,  you  have  talked  enough  for  one  afternoon.’ 

Her  eyes  telegraphed  to  Ralph  the  approach  of 
danger.  He  put  Dulcie  gently  away,  though  she 
struggled  to  hold  him  fast,  and  turned  to  meet  his 
doom  without  another  word.  There  was  no  use  in 
fighting  against  destiny.  When  and  how  they 
would  see  each  other  again  who  could  tell  ? 

‘  Stay  till  it  is  dark,’  said  Mrs.  Rogerson  on  the 
stairs.  ‘  Then  go  into  the  back  garden  and  climb 
over  the  wall.  Some  one  is  watching  the  front 
door.’ 

*  Have  they  made  up  their  minds  to  pounce  ’?  ’ 
said  Ralph.  ‘  It  is  all  right.  Don’t  trouble  about 
me,  but  keep  the  news  from  Dulcie  till  she  is 
stronger.  No  need  to  ask  you  to  be  good  to  her.’ 

‘  Wait  twenty  minutes,’  urged  Mrs.  Rogerson. 
‘  Let  me  send  for  Mr.  Taylor  and  ask  advice.  Just 
twenty  minutes.’ 

Ralph  looked  out  of  the  window  and  saw  a  man 
standing  behind  the  nearest  lamp-post  keeping  care¬ 
fully  in  shadow. 
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‘  My  old  friend  in  the  dark  clothes !  ’  he  said, 
‘  I  think  you  are  alarmed  too  soon.  They  don’t 
mean  to  arrest  me  just  yet.  No  doubt  as  the  trial 
comes  near  they  are  afraid  I  may  give  them  the  slip. 
But  the  evidence  is  not  strong  enough  to  justify 
arrest.  We  shall  soon  see.’ 

‘  Has  that  man  followed  you  before  ?  ’  asked 
Mrs.  Bogerson. 

‘  He  has  never  let  me  out  of  his  sight  for  three 
weeks  except  when  the  walls  of  a  house  covered  me, 
and  then  he  stared  at  the  doors  and  windows  as  he 
is  doing  now.’ 

‘  This  sort  of  thing  would  upset  my  nerves,’  she 
answered,  shivering.  ‘  It  would  be  easier  to  face  the 
worst  at  once.’ 

‘  I  believe  you  are  right,’  said  Balph.  ‘  But 
every  trouble  will  be  over  soon.’ 

He  went  out  crossed  the  street,  and  walked 
straight  up  to  the  lamp-post,  but  when  he  reached 
the  spot  where  the  man  had  been  standing  it  was 
empty.  At  first  his  sensations  were  those  of  pure 
relief.  He  went  towards  his  lodgings,  and  again,  as 
if  an  invisible  hand  had  touched  a  spring,  the  dark 
figure  started  out  of  vacancy  and  began  to  follow. 
Through  crowded  streets  and  empty  ones,  past  shop 
windows  and  church  doors,  they  passed  quickly,  a 
man  and  his  shadow,  until  the  steps  of  Balph’s 
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house  came  in  sight.  After  he  had  turned  his  key 
in  the  lock  he  looked  round,  nodded  to  the  silent 
companion,  and  waved  his  hand  in  token  of  dis¬ 
missal.  They  were  growing  quite  intimate.  Some¬ 
times  a  wild  desire  to  spring  upon  the  creature, 
throw  it  down,  maltreat  and  get  rid  of  it,  laid  hold 
of  him.  On  other  occasions  his  mood  was  almost 
friendly,  and  he  would  have  liked  to  ask  it  questions 
for  the  sake  of  eliciting  a  human  voice.  Mrs. 
Eogerson  said  no  more  than  the  truth  when  she 
remarked  that  this  sort  of  thing  has  a  tendency  to 
upset  the  nerves. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

During  these  days  of  tension  no  one  in  England 
was  more  happy  than  Jim.  His  engagement  in  the 
Black  Country  terminated  on  the  day  of  the  outrage, 
so  he  had  the  pleasure  of  returning  to  Rivington 
just  when  popular  excitement  reached  its  highest 
level.  From  that  moment  each  fresh  turn  of  affairs, 
each  new  discovery,  formed  in  his  imagination  a 
romantic  background  exactly  adapted  to  set  off  his 
own  figure.  He  was  the  principal  actor,  the  hero  of 
the  tragedy.  Nicholas,  Ralph,  Dulcie,  and  Scott 
were  inferior  creatures  merely  called  into  existence 
for  the  sake  of  exhibiting  his  powers  of  repartee,  his 
brilliant  sarcasm,  his  insight  into  the  recesses  of 
human  nature.  It  was  through  him  that  the  public 
first  heard  of  Dulcie  and  discovered  to  its  huge 
delight  that  Nicholas  and  Ralph  were  in  love  with 
the  same  girl.  This  solved  the  question  of  motive. 

‘  Socialist  opinions,  irritation  against  a  ground  land¬ 
lord.’  Stuff  and  nonsense !  Every  sane  person 
knows  that  to  kill  one  landlord  in  a  country  swarming 
with  such  people  does  no  manner  of  good.  But  if 
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the  crime  were  committed  to  clear  the  decks  of  a 
rival?  ....  The  counsel  for  the  prosecution  saw 
his  path  made  wonderfully  easy,  and  the  Socialists 
felt  less  uncomfortable  than  they  had  done  for 
weeks.  The  rumour  floated  everywhere  and  reached 
the  ears  of  Mrs.  Holbrook  as  she  sat  writing  letters 
beside  her  son’s  sofa.  ‘  Keep  newspapers  out  of  the 
room,’  the  doctors  said,  and  she  did  her  best  to  obey, 
even  uttering  pious  falsehoods  when  Nicholas  inquired 
about  the  progress  of  affairs  in  the  world  outside. 

<  How  is  Dulcie  ?  ’  was  a  frequent  question  on 
his  lips. 

‘  Oh,  the  poor  child  is  getting  better.  She  has 
had  a  sharp  attack  of  influenza.  There  was  a 
threatening  of  pneumonia,  but  Mrs.  Kogerson  tells 
me  the  danger  is  past.’ 

‘  Can  you  show  me  one  of  her  letters  ?  Surely 
she  is  able  to  write  with  her  own  hand.’ 

‘I  called  yesterday  and  saw  her  myself.  She 
asked  most  anxiously  about  you.’ 

Nicholas  turned  impatiently  on  his  sofa. 

‘  Why  do  I  never  see  a  newspaper  ?  Where  are 
they  all  gone  ?  ’ 

‘  Here  is  the  “  Times.”  ’ 

‘  A  Kivington  paper  I  mean.  To-day  is  the  2nd 
of  September.  The  election  will  come  off  next  week.’ 

‘  And  you  are  sure  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the 
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poll  Your  friends  have  no  doubt.  This  mean 
attack - ’ 

‘  Has  made  me  the  hero  of  the  hour.  Oh,  yes— 
I  can  imagine  all  that.  The  man  who  shot  me.  What 
is  happening  to  him  ?  5 

‘  His  case  must  come  up  before  the  next  Assize 
Court.  I  thought  you  knew.’ 

‘  They  won  t  remand  him  till  the  Assizes  without 
any  further  inquiry  !  It  is  not  possible.  I  must  see 
Nevill  next  time  he  comes  in.  I  must  hear  what 
is  going  on.’ 

‘  The  poor  Nevills  ! 5  exclaimed  Mrs.  Holbrook. 

‘  How  kind  they  have  been  !  We  have  used  their 
house  as  if  it  were  our  own.  Next  week  I  hope  you 
will  be  able  to  go  out  a  little,  but  they  won’t  hear  of 
any  change.’ 

If  she  hoped  by  this  clever  diversion  to  lead  her 
son’s  mind  into  another  channel,  she  was  doomed  to 
disappointment.  Nicholas  understood  perfectly  well 
that  some  important  matters  were  being  concealed. 
He  said  nothing  more,  but  that  night  when  the  gong 
summoned  everyone  to  dinner  his  servant  was  sent 
out  to  bring  him  a  copy  of  the  ‘Evening  News.’ 
Then  he  learnt  that  all  day  long  while  he  had  tossed 
on  his  sofa,  watching  the  shadows  cast  by  waving 
tree  branches  against  a  Morris  wall  paper,  Scott’s 
examination  had  filled  the  police-court.  No  one  felt 
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any  interest  in  tlie  poor  boy  himself.  It  was  obvious 
to  all  the  world  that  his  case  must  be  sent  up  to  the 
Assizes,  but  the  question  of  Ralph’s  complicity  pro¬ 
vided  excitement  both  for  public  and  lawyers. 

Scott  had  already  declared  that  his  crime  was 
instigated  by  the  man  to  whom  the  pistol  belonged, 
and  before  leaving  the  dock  he  insisted,  in  spite  of 
warnings,  on  making  a  long  rambling  statement  to 
the  same  effect.  Accurate  in  some  respects,  vague 
in  others,  his  story  left  a  most  painful  and  uncertain 
impression,  more  damaging  to  Ralph  than  the  bold 

inventions  of  cleverer  men. 

<  Mr.  Alexander  did  not  give  me  the  pistol,’  he  said. 
<  Once  when  I  was  alone  with  him  in  the  room  he 
pulled  open  the  drawer  and  showed  it  me.  He  kept 
saying,  “  Whoever  shoots  Mr.  Nicholas  Holbrook  will 
do  veoman’s  service.”  I  understood  him  to  mean 
that  if  I  took  the  pistol  he  wouldn’t  mind.  He  asked 
me  if  I  knew  how  to  aim,  and  I  said  yes.  He  gave 
me  an  air-gun  and  told  me  to  shoot  a  cat  in  the 
garden.  I  killed  the  cat  and  he  said,  u  Bra\o  !  you 
could  make  Mr.  Nicholas  Holbrook  jump  if  you 
liked.”  I  took  the  pistol  the  very  day  I  shot  Mr. 
Holbrook.  Then  I  went  to  find  Mr.  Alexander. 
He  was  in  St.  Matthew’s  graveyard,  the  old  one 
they  have  turned  into  a  garden.  I  showed  him  the 
pistol  and  he  laughed.  He  said,  “  All  England  will 
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hear  of  you.  Shoot  at  his  heart.  Unless  there  is 
blood,  there  is  no  vengeance.”  He  repeated  that  five 
times,  and  reminded  me  of  the  rats.  We  had  often 
talked  of  the  rats.  Perhaps  you  don’t  know,  but 
there  are  certainly  great  big  rats  who  gnaw  people’s 
hands  and  feet  while  they  are  fast  asleep.  I  have 
seen  whole  armies  of  them.  They  form  into  line  like 
soldiers.  They  are  under  this  room  now.  They 
keep  marching  on,  and  gnaw  the  wood  as  they  go> 
trying  to  get  closer.  That  night  I  met  Mr.  Alexander 
at  the  Club.  Oh,  I  forgot !  First  he  gave  me 
brandy.  He  often  used  to  give  me  brandy.  This 
time  he  took  me  to  his  own  room  and  poured  me  out 
a  glass.  No  one  saw  us  come  in.  He  had  a  key. 
At  the  Club  he  quarrelled  with  Mr.  Nicholas  Holbrook 
on  purpose  that  I  might  see  who  he  was  and  make 
sure.  No  use  shooting  the  wrong  man.  He 
whispered  to  me  :  “  Eun  after  him.  Shoot  straight. 
He  builds  houses  for  working  people  chock  full  of 
rats.”  5 

Scott  here  brought  his  strange  narration  to  an 
end  and  began,  as  the  reporter  stated,  ‘  to  tremble  from 
head  to  foot,  while  huge  beads  of  perspiration  stood 
on  his  forehead.’ 

After  Nicholas  had  read  thus  far,  he  tossed  the 
paper  aside  in  disgust.  Until  that  evening  the  idea 
of  Dulcie’s  friend  being  implicated  in  the  assault  had 
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never  crossed  his  mind.  Mrs.  Holbrook  came  back 
before  long,  and  seeing  the  loose  sheet  on  the  floor 
exclaimed,  ‘  Oh,  my  dear  Nicholas,  I  am  sorry  you 
have  read  the  report  of  the  trial.  We  purposely 
kept  it  from  you.’ 

*  I  have  not  read  much,’  said  Nicholas, ‘  and  I  don’t 
think  I  shall  care  to  read  any  more.  Scott  will  soon 
be  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  As  for  the  other,  the  evidence 
is  too  weak  to  hang  a  cat.’ 

‘  1  am  not  sure,’  replied  Mrs.  Holbrook.  ‘  That 
extraordinary  attack  on  you  in  the  Club-room  struck 
everyone  as  strange  at  the  time.  It  was  so  unpro¬ 
voked.  Most  people  think  now  that  he  called  you 
by  your  name  and  pretended  to  be  in  a  passion, 
on  purpose  to  rivet  the  attention  of  his  dupe.’ 

‘  It  was  certainly  odd,’  said  Nicholas,  ‘  but  I  fancy 
I  could  supply  a  better  explanation.’ 

*  Then  his  articles  have  been  so  violent,  and  I  am 
afraid,  from  all  I  hear,  that  jealousy  of  Dulcie’s 
affection  for  us  mingled  with  political  hatred.  Scott 
never  varies  in  telling  his  tale.  And  you  observe 
he  does  not  accuse  Alexander  of  actually  giving 
him  the  pistol.  This  makes  me  feel  his  account 
is  accurate.’ 

‘  Half-witted  persons  are  often  cunning,’  said 
Nicholas.  ‘  They  must  not  cross-examine  him,  so  the 
whole  truth  will  probably  never  be  known.  Much 
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better  stories  than  his  break  down  under  cross- 
examination.’ 

‘  But  Alexander  will  be  forced  to  deny  the  charge,’ 
said  Mrs.  Holbrook.  ‘  The  owner  of  the  “  Trumpet,’’ 
a  man  named  John  Wilson,  has  appealed  to  the 
magistrate,  saying  it  is  only  fair  he  should  be  allowed 
to  prove  his  innocence.  Some  say  he  cannot  prove 
it ;  that  his  friends  are  driving  him  into  the  box 
against  his  will.’ 

‘  No  use  incoming  forward  unless  he  makes  good 
his  case,’  remarked  Nicholas.  ‘He  will  only  sink 
further  into  the  mire.’ 

‘Yes,  and  there  are  disagreeable  facts  to  come 
out.  His  real  name  is  Dendracis.  He  is  the  son 
of  a  notorious  bankrupt  who  pretended  to  commit 
suicide  in  order  to  escape  disgrace.  At  one  time  the 
name  was  a  byword,  but  you  are  too  young  to 
remember.’ 

‘Do  you  think  it  is  fair,’  said  Nicholas,  ‘to  pelt 
the  son  with  reproach  because  the  father  was  a 
scoundrel  ?  ’ 

‘  Oh,  there  are  uncomfortable  rumours  about  him¬ 
self  too  !  It  is  a  miserable  business  from  first  to 
last.  I  can’t  endure  our  family  affairs  being  dragged 
before  the  public  in  connection  with  such  a  man. 
Of  course  Dulcie  will  never  have  another  word  to 
say  to  him.’ 
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Nicholas  looked  uneasy,  and  his  mother  checked 
herself  reproachfully. 

‘We  need  not  speak  any  more  about  it,’  she  said. 
‘  Give  me  that  odious  “  Evening  News.”  To-morrow 
Alexander,  or  Dendracis,  is  to  have  the  chance  of 
defending  his  character.  Unless  he  does  so  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  world,  this  story  will  hang  round 
his  neck  until  he  dies.  But  whatever  happens  our 
little  Dulcie  is  saved.  We  must  take,  her  home 
with  us  and  help  her  to  begin  life  afresh,  not  troubled 
by  backward  glances.’ 

‘  Let  us  be  just !  ’  cried  Nicholas.  ‘  This  unfor¬ 
tunate  being  came  to  the  rescue  when  she  and  her 
mother  were  starving.  He  was  their  friend  while 
we  stood  aside.  It  is  impossible  she  should  sweep 
him  from  recollection  without  a  pang.  We  can¬ 
not  ;  .  .  .  .  we  ought  not  to  expect  it.’ 

‘  Oh,  of  course,  there  must  be  regret,’  said  Mrs. 
Holbrook,  ‘  and  suffering  too,  but  I  hope  not  much. 
Surely  we  have  done  enough  to  prove  our  affection 
is  sincere,  better  worth  having  than  any  this  man 
can  offer.  When  I  remember  the  insults  he  heaped 
upon  you,  I  wonder  she  did  not  renounce  him  long 
ago.  No  doubt  he  used  clever  arguments,  but  now 
the  last  shred  of  excuse  is  torn  away  and  we  shall 
find  her  thankful  to  be  delivered  from  him.’ 

Mrs.  Holbrook  did  not  place  very  much  faith  in 
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the  legend  of  her  son’s  attachment  to  his  cousin. 
Eva  had  once  hinted  something  of  the  sort,  but 
everyone  knew  Eva  to  be  romantic  and  fanciful.  It 
was  no  doubt  very  vexatious  that  family  affairs  of  a 
private  nature  should  come  before  the  public,  and 
Dulcie’s  brother  must  he  suppressed,  sent  to  one  of 
the  colonies,  with  a  small  allowance,  given  on  the 
understanding  that  he  never  came  back.  Directly 
this  was  done  and  excitement  allayed,  they  could  all 
resume  their  daily  lives  in  peace,  and  the  tale  would 
be  forgotten.  But  if  it  should  happen  to  prove  true 
What  then - ? 

She  raised  her  head  and  looked  at  Nicholas,  who 
had  actually  walked  as  far  as  the  farthest  window 
and  was  leaning  against  the  sill,  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  winding  road  which  led  to  Bivington.  By  some 
subtle  connection  of  ideas  his  mother’s  thoughts  flew 
to  Lawrence,  and  she  found  herself  hungering  for  a 
glimpse  of  him. 

‘You  seem  stronger  this  evening,’  she  said.  ‘I 
wonder  if  I  might  go  as  far  as  Carminster  to-morrow. 
I  have  an  errand  there.’ 

‘  Go  by  all  means,’  said  Nicholas,  guessing  the 
nature  of  the  errand.  ‘  You  need  a  change.  I  have 
kept  you  a  prisoner  far  too  long.’ 

‘  I  wished  to  be  a  prisoner,  and  even  now  .  .  . 
unless  you  ieel perfectly  sure  you  shall  not  miss  me  ?  ’ 
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‘  I  feel  perfectly  sure,’  replied  Nicholas,  giving  her 
hand  a  little  affectionate  touch. 

During  the  last  five  minutes  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  visit  the  police-court  in  disguise  the  next 
day  and  hear  the  conclusion  of  the  story.  Dulcie’s 
interests  were  at  stake.  She  had  no  guardian,  nor 
even,  as  far  as  he  knew,  a  true  friend  in  the  world 
except  himself.  It  was  right  surely  that  he  should 
be  present  during  a  trial  which  deeply  concerned  her, 
that  he  should  discover  the  character  of  this  man  with 
whom  her  fate  had  become  so  strangely  entangled. 

His  mother’s  absence  would  assist  the  success  of 
the  scheme.  She  was  certain  to  remonstrate,  to  say 
it  was  dangerous,  undignified,  and  not  likely  to  end 
in  good. 

Eisks  there  were,  no  doubt,  but  his  mood  was 
one  in  which  prudent  considerations  count  for  very 
little  and  any  fear  of  outraging  personal  dignity  is 
cast  to  the  winds.  He  would  have  preferred  to  go 
by  himself  had  such  a  step  been  possible.  The  idea 
of  venturing  into  a  crowded  court  alone  proved 
daunting  even  to  his  courage,  and  must  have  annoyed 
the  Nevills  beyond  measure.  It  was  wiser,  he  decided, 
to  take  his  servant  and  thus  silence  all  reproaches 
and  accusations  of  imprudence.  Directly  this  plan 
occurred  to  him  he  became  comparatively  cheerful, 
and  the  evening  ended  without  further  discussion. 
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CHAPTER  XX 

‘  You  must  prove  your  case  up  to  the  hilt,’  said 
Taylor.  ‘  Insist  on  being  sworn.  Call  witnesses  to 
account  for  every  hour  of  the  day.’ 

He  was  sitting  astride  one  of  the  chairs  in 
Ralph’s  room,  between  nine  and  ten  at  night, 
having  looked  in  by  John  Wilson’s  orders  to  see 
how  things  were  going. 

‘  We  all  depend  on  you,’  he  added.  ‘  Remember, 
this  case  affects  every  man  connected  with  the  paper, 
from  Wilson  the  owner  to  myself,  one  of  its  humblest 
contributors.’ 

‘  I  can’t  see  why  you  need  mix  yourselves  up  m 
the  affair,’  replied  Ralph  impatiently.  ‘  It  concerns 
no  one  but  me.’ 

‘  Oh,  the  character  of  the  paper  is  involved,’  said 
Taylor.  ‘  Newspapers  have  characters,  I  suppose. 
And  the  “  Trumpet  ”  holds  its  head  high.  Besides,  we 
are  your  friends,  my  dear  boy.  We  can’t  stand  by 
and  see  you  ruined  without  protest.’ 

‘  I  have  told  you  I  will  go  into  the  box  and  deny 
the  accusation.’ 
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‘  Yes,  but  you  must  do  more.  You  must  call 
trustworthy  witnesses.  This  limb  of  Satan  has  not 
mentioned  the  precise  hour  in  which  you  and  he 
had  this  surprising  conversation.  But  all  morning 
you  were  in  the  office.  That’s  clear.  In  the  after¬ 
noon - 

‘  I  was  alone  with  a  friend,’  said  Ralph . 

‘  Ask  the  friend  to  back  you.’ 

‘  I  cannot  ask.’ 

‘  Have  you  any  objection  to  tell  me  why  ?  ’ 

‘  My  reasons  are  entirely  private.’ 

Taylor  sprang  up  and  began  to  turn  his  chair 
round  like  a  teetotum. 

‘  I  can  be  of  no  manner  of  use,’  he  said  at  last. 
‘  Good-night.  Get  a  little  sleep  if  you  can.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  worry  has  half  killed  you.’ 

Ralph  heard  the  door  shut  with  a  dreary  sense 
of  foreboding  ;  he  was  not  left  long  undisturbed. 
Jim  proved  the  next  visitor,  having  come,  according 
to  his  own  account,  ‘  to  give  his  oldest  and  best 
friend  the  assurance  of  undying  sympathy.’ 

‘  How  thin  you  are  !  ’  he  exclaimed.  ‘  You  look 
ten  years  older  than  when  I  saw  you  last.  This 
won’t  do,  Alec.  You  should  get  yourself  up  a  little 
before  going  into  the  witness-box.  Never  carry 
your  heart  on  your  sleeve,  man.  What  you  have 
to  do  is  to  convince  Rivington  of  your  entire 
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innocence.  Not  a  vestige  of  doubt  must  be  left 
in  the  mind  of  any  reasonable  person.  Call  witness 
after  witness.’ 

‘Wait  an  instant,’  said  Ralph.  ‘Only  one  wit¬ 
ness  can  help  me,  and  that  one  I  do  not  choose  to 
summon.’ 

‘  The  name?  ’  asked  Jim,  assuming  a  picturesque 
attitude. 

‘  I  spent  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  the  day  when 
Holbrook  was  shot,  alone  with  Dulcie.’ 

Jim’s  face  changed.  Dramatic  situations  full  of 
imaginary  danger  were  his  heart’s  delight,  but  when 
the  danger  grew  real,  threatening  his  comfort, 
pleasure  very  naturally  palled. 

‘  What  made  you  go  to  Dulcie  ?  ’  he  asked  inconse- 
quently.  Then  without  awaiting  an  answer  hurried  on 
in  vehement  distress  :  ‘  Her  prospects  are  ruined  if  she 
goes  into  court  and  swears  she  let  you  sit  with  her 
the  whole  afternoon.  What  will  Nicholas  Holbrook 
say?  What  will  everyone  say?  The  articles  you 
wrote  for  that  infernal  paper  were  as  hot  as  brim¬ 
stone  and  all  aimed  at  one  man,  our  cousin,  who 
had  given  Dulcie  a  home  for  six  months  and  loaded 
her  with  benefits.’ 

Ralph  threw  himself  into  a  chair  with  his 
face  averted.  At  that  moment  he  hated  Dulcie’s 
brother. 
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‘  It  will  be  all  up  with  her  chance  of  marrying 
Nicholas,’  continued  Jim.  ‘  I  feel  tolerably  sure  he 
means  to  marry  her.  I  have  had  letters  from  him 
and  I  can  pretty  well  judge.  That  proud  aunt  of  ours 
will  bang  the  doors  of  the  Hurst  in  her  face  if  ever 
she  tries  to  go  back.  Lord  ! — what  an  outcry  there 
will  be !  Ingratitude,  low  tastes,  bad  breeding. 
No  word  will  sound  too  contemptuous.  Poor  Dulcie  ! 
But  you  wTon’t  be  so  cruel,  Alec  ?  You  will  keep 
the  girl’s  name  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  public  ?  * 

‘  I  have  already  told  you  what  I  mean  to  do.’ 

‘  You  are  the  most  noble  fellow  in  existence,’ 
cried  Jim,  springing  up  in  well-simulated  enthusiasm. 
‘  Shake  hands,  Alec,  I  am  proud  to  know  you. 
Dulcie  would  respond  to  an  appeal.  She  (like  my¬ 
self)  would  face  poverty,  calumny,  persecution,  a 
lion’s  den,  in  short,  for  the  sake  of  an  old  friend. 
But  then,  in  our  ardour,  we  never  stay  to  count  the 
cost.  That  is  the  way  with  our  family — I  often 
curse  my  hot  temperament.  Heavens,  what  an 
imbroglio  !  That  you  should  have  spent  this  parti¬ 
cular  all-important  afternoon  alone  with  Dulcie  !  ’ 
Balph  waited  patiently  for  the  flourish  of  rhetoric 
to  cease. 

‘  Have  you  seen  your  sister  ?  ’  he  asked,  when 
quiet  was  at  length  restored. 

‘No:  I  shall  call  to-night.  Mrs.  Bogerson  may 
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be  glad  of  my  advice.  The  state  of  affairs  can’t  be 
kept  from  them.  They  knew  that  Scott  would 
appear  in  court  to-day.  Probably  they  are  reading 
his  statement  now.  I  shall  tell  Dulcie  you  absolutely 
refuse  to  accept  her  as  a  witness,  that  you  beg  her, 
through  me,  to  keep  in  the  background.  Perhaps  I 
should  add  that  your  cause  will  suffer  'if  she  attempts 

to  speak.  Every  argument  must  be  used - ’ 

‘  Tell  her  nothing,’  cried  Ralph,  springing  to 
his  feet  in  a  fever  of  passion.  ‘  You  have  no 
shadow  of  right  to  interfere  between  her  and  me. 
Besides,  she  knows  better  than  to  believe  a  syllable 
you  say.  I  don’t  ask  her  to  stand  by  me.  If  my 
life  hung  in  the  balance  I  had  rather  lose  the  whole 
than  spoil  one  hour  of  hers.  But  she  shall  be  left 
free  to  act  as  she  pleases.  If  she  comes  to  my  help 
in  the  worst  moment  I  am  ever  likely  to  know,  not 
a  single  human  being  can  prevent  her.  I  have  not 
written,  I  have  not  even  crossed  the  threshold  of  her 
house  since  the  day  before  yesterday,  when  we  were 
together  and  I  told  her  some  facts  it  deeply  con¬ 
cerned  her  to  know.  She  is  thinking  of  me  this 
evening  as  I  am  thinking  of  her,  and  the  result  of 
those  thoughts  is  matter  for  ourselves  only.  Leave 
me,  Jim.  You  are  her  brother  and  I  don’t  want  to 
quarrel,  but  just  now  I  am  scarcely  master  of  my¬ 
self  and  we  had  better  keep  apart.’ 
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Jim  rose,  and  took  up  his  hat. 

‘  I  wash  my  hands  of  all  that  may  result  from 
the  events  of  to-morrow,’  he  said  solemnly.  ‘  Dulcie 
must  decide  her  fate  alone — you  have  acted  like  an 
honourable  man,  Alec.  Good-night.’ 

As  he  ran  downstairs  he  congratulated  himself 
on  the  dignity  displayed  in  this  parting  speech. 
Then  he  went  to  find  Dulcie,  but  Mrs.  Eogerson  told 
him  she  was  in  her  room,  quite  unable  to  see  any¬ 
one. 

‘  If  she  goes  into  court  to  defend  Alec,  the  Hurst 
people  will  never  speak  to  her  again,’  said  Jim. 

‘  Have  you  told  her  that  ?  ’ 

‘  She  understands  without  being  told,’  replied 
Mrs.  Rogerson.  ‘  I  know  a  letter  came  from  one  of 
them  to-day.’ 

‘  From  Nicholas  ?  ’  cried  Jim. 

‘  I  cannot  tell.  It  was  left  at  the  door  by  a 
French  servant.’ 

‘  Dulcie  won’t  be  so  mad,’  said  her  brother  rue¬ 
fully.’  ‘  She  can't  be.  But  there’s  no  saying.’ 

He  went  home,  feeling  terribly  depressed.  The 
next  morning,  the  eventful  morning,  dawned  bright 
and  fair.  Nicholas  carried  out  his  plan  and  reached 
the  court  unrecognised.  A  soft  felt  hat  of  capacious 
size  drooped  over  his  forehead,  concealing  the  upper 
part  of  his  face,  the  collar  of  a  large  coat  pulled  up 
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above  his  chin  screened  the  lower.  The  valet 
Campart  was  a  Swiss  who  spoke  imperfect  English, 
which  gave  the  impression  that  his  master  and  he 
were  a  pair  of  tourists.  Some  business  had  first  to 
be  gone  through,  after  which  Ralph  went  into  the 
box,  and  by  his  own  choice  took  the  oath.  He  was 
asked  if  his  name  were  originally  Dendracis,  and 
admitted  that  it  had  been.  To  the  charges  brought 
by  Scott  he  gave  absolute  denial.  It  was  false  that 
he  had  shown  him  a  pistol,  false  that  he  opened  a 
drawer  containing  one  in  his  presence,  false  that  he 
met  him  in  St.  Matthew’s  graveyard,  false  that  he 
had  used  any  one  of  the  expressions  quoted. 

1  Can  you  state  for  the  better  explanation  of  the 
case  where  you  spent  the  morning  and  afternoon  of 
the  day  on  which  Mr.  Holbrook  was  shot  ?  ’ 

‘  I  spent  the  morning  till  two  o’clock  in  my 
office.’ 

‘  And  the  afternoon  ?  ’ 

Ralph  had  expected  this  question,  as  it  seemed 
for  weeks  and  weeks.  He  was  beginning  to  suffer 
terribly.  Every  nerve  throbbed,  every  sinew  ached 
He  understood  how  men  feel  under  the  torture  of 
the  cat,  how  they  used  to  feel  on  the  wheel.  It  was 
impossible  to  believe  this  torture  could  ever  come  to 
an  end.  Eternity  might  already  have  swallowed  him 
up.  Yet  his  answer  sounded  prompt  and  distinct. 
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‘  I  spent  the  afternoon  with  a  friend.’ 

‘  Do  yon  wish  to  call  the  friend  as  witness  ?  ’ 

‘  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  do  that.’ 

There  was  a  general  sensation.  Nicholas,  by 
this  time  dizzy  from  physical  weakness,  felt  a  new 
accession  of  strength.  The  reply  was  so  extraordinary, 
so  unlooked  for.  What  could  it  mean  ?  He  guessed 
instinctively  that  Dulcie  was  connected  with  this 
reserve,  hut  how  ?  Had  she  declined  to  come  for¬ 
ward  ?  If  so,  it  could  only  be  because  she  knew  her 
former  friend  bore  the  guilt  of  suggested  murder  on 
his  conscience  and  wished  finally  and  for  ever  to 
dissociate  her  life  from  his.  The  struggle  must 
have  cost  her  much,  hut  if  it  saved  her  from  the  hell 
of  a  miserable  marriage  would  it  not  be  richly 
repaid  ? 

Ralph  came  down  from  his  ordeal  looking  like  a 
doomed  man.  While  doing  so  he  caught  sight  of 
Nicholas,  and  a  quick  glance  of  recognition  passed 
between  them.  One  was  too  heart-broken  to  be 
conscious  of  lesser  stabs  of  pain,  the  other  turned 
red  and  let  his  eyes  fall  on  the  floor  like  a  criminal. 

A  short  pause  followed.  The  magistrate  was 
speaking  to  an  official  who  had  brought  him  a 
message.  Some  slight  movement  in  court  became 
discernible.  Nicholas  wondered  in  the  midst  of  his 
confusion  what  would  happen  next.  Then  all  at 
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once  Dulcie’s  slender  girlish  figure  appeared  in  the 
box.  She  never  looked  round  for  a  second,  but  kept 
her  eyes  fixed  on  the  magistrate  as  if  he  were  the 
only  person  with  whom  she  had  anything  to  do. 
Ealph  saw  her  at  the  same  instant  as  Nicholas,  and 
involuntarily  leaped  to  his  feet.  He  imagined  in  that 
moment  of  deliverance  that  he  had -always  expected 
her  to  come,  that  he  had  known  she  was  certain 
to  come,  that  no  other  end  could  have  been  possible 
except  that  she  should  come.  When  he  sat  down 
again  he  was  trembling  from  head  to  foot.  Eemorse 
laid  hold  of  him,  remorse  and  intense  burning 
humiliation,  but  through  all  and  above  all  he  was 
aware  of  a  blessed  sense  of  healing.  She  had  come  to 
him,  his  Sabbath  princess,  come  in  the  hour  of 
supremest  need,  with  that  wonderful  benediction 
which  had  power  to  banish  the  evil  spell.  He  had 
grovelled  on  all  fours  among  outcasts  for  the  last 
time. 

The  oath  was  soon  administered,  her  tale  quickly 
told.  Mrs.  Eogerson  in  Eocklands  Terrace  had  in¬ 
vited  her  for  a  short  visit.  She  was  taken  ill  almost 
immediately.  On  the  day  when  Mr.  Holbrook  was 
shot  she  felt  able  to  sit  up  for  the  first  time.  Ealph 
Alexander  called  to  see  her.  They  were  very  old  and 
intimate  friends.  He  arrived  about  three  o’clock,  and 
stayed  until  half-past  six,  when  he  left  in  order  to  dine 
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before  going  to  the  Club  and  thence  to  his  work. 
They  were  not  talking  all  the  time.  He  brought  his 
papers  and  wrote  beside  her.  Mrs.  Eogerson  came 
in  at  six.  Otherwise  they  were  alone.  At  five  o’clock 
the  prisoner  Scott  stood  outside  the  house,  though 
rain  was  falling.  Mr.  Alexander  let  him  in  at  her 
entreaty.  He  was  drenched  from  head  to  foot.  He 
did  not  knock  or  ask  to  be  admitted.  They  gave 
him  tea  and  some  food.  He  seemed  da,zed  and 
strange.  He  said  twice  he  was  afraid  such  strong 
tea  would  make  him  giddy.  No  mention  was  made 
of  a  pistol.  None  whatever  of  rats.  Mr.  Alexander 
kept  him  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  room,  as  far  from 
the  sofa  on  which  she  was  lying  as  possible.  A  screen 
had  been  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  sofa.  She  doubted 
whether  the  prisoner  was  aware  of  her  presence.  He 
certainly  did  not  see  her  face.  Mr.  Alexander  told 
him  to  go  home  after  leaving  them,  and  explained  to 
her  that  once  in  a  crowded  meeting  the  boy  had 
become  excited,  jumped  on  a  chair,  and  tried  to  speak. 
He  made  this  explanation  after  Scott  had  gone. 
Scott  was  never  alone  with  Mr.  Alexander  except  for 
two  seconds  while  the  front  door  was  being  opened 
and  shut.  She  had  never  seen  him  before  that  day, 
though  she  had  heard  his  history  and  knew  Mr. 
Alexander  had  found  employment  for  him. 

One  or  two  questions  were  asked.  She  identified 
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Scott  as  the  boy  who  called,  and  remarked  that  he 
wore  a  straw  hat  on  that  occasion  and  a  very  large 
steel  chain  with  no  watch  attached.  This  evidence 
annoyed  him  exceedingly,  much  more  than  the  fact 
of  her  remembering  his  face.  He  laughed,  then  grew 
angry  and  said,  ‘It  is  a  lie.  She  never  saw  a  steel 
chain.’  The  police,  however,  who  arrested  him  on 
the  night  of  the  outrage  confirmed  the  circumstance. 

As  Dulcie  came  down  from  the  box,  pale  and 
tired,  with  that  strained  look  which  reveals  intense 
tension  of  nerves,  her  eyes  met  Ralph’s  and  they 
both  smiled.  Nicholas,  who  watched  her  from  first 
to  last  with  the  keen  observation  of  love,  seeing  this 
smile,  understood  that  for  two  people  in  the  crowded 
court  only  themselves  existed.  They  might  have 
been  alone  in  a  throng  of  shadows.  He  realised  all 
at  once  how  ill  he  was,  how  exhausted,  how  cold  ! 

Mrs.  Rogerson’s  evidence  occupied  ten  minutes. 
Very  timid,  apologetic,  and  sincere.  She  opened  the 
door  to  Mr.  Alexander  herself  five  minutes  before 
three  and  saw  him  again  at  six,  when  she  returned 
from  giving  music  lessons.  He  stayed  till  half-past 
six.  Miss  Holbrook  mentioned  Scott’s  visit.  Indeed, 
she  concluded  some  one  had  called  because  a  third 
teacup  wras  on  the  table  and  wet  footprints  in  the 
passage.  Her  servant  gave  similar  evidence. 

Nicholas  waited  for  nothing  more.  Outside  the 
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building  Dulcie  and  he  were  brought  together  for 
five  seconds,  by  one  of  those  rare  accidents  which 
we  hesitate  to  ascribe  to  chance.  She  blushed  scarlet, 
her  eyes  filling  with  tears.  It  seemed  impossible  he 
could  ever  forgive  her  or  believe  she  was  not  indifferent 
to  the  dastardly  treatment  he  had  received.  While 
she  still  looked  imploringly  at  him,  he  made  a  quick 
sign  with  his  left  hand,  partly  suggesting  his  desire 
to  remain  undiscovered,  partly  in  token  of  a  long 
farewell. 

Then  they  divided  in  the  twilight,  going  each 
their  separate  way. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

‘  What  do  women  care  for  laws  of  righteousness  ?  What  do  they 
care  for  Justice  ?  What  for  the  everlasting  seguences  that  govern  the 
world  ?  Would  not  they  involve  all  other  men ,  all  earth  and  heaven 
in  bottomless  chaos  to  save  one  heart  they  loved  ?  That  is  women’s 
religion.' 

When  Mrs.  Holbrook  read  the  report  of  the  trial 
she  applied  these  words  of  Oriental  wisdom  to  Dulcie. 
Her  view  of  Ralph’s  conduct  agreed  with  the  world’s. 
She  held  him  to  be  morally  if  not  criminally 
responsible  for  the  attack  on  Nicholas,  and  it  passed 
her  comprehension  how  a  girl  who  had  tasted  their 
kindness  and  lived  under  their  roof  should  show  any 
enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  the  enemy.  Nicholas 
might  plead  what  he  liked  in  extenuation.  His 
mother  could  not  bring  herself  to  listen  patiently. 

‘  My  dear  boy,  I  am  not  saying  that  Dulcie 
should  have  hung  back,’  she  kept  repeating. 
1  No  doubt  it  was  her  duty  to  speak.  But  she  went 
further  than  her  duty.  She  declared  openly  that 
this  man  was  her  intimate  friend.  She  admitted 
that  after  leaving  our  house  (where  we  welcomed 
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her  as  a  daughter)  she  returned  to  the  old  habit  of 
intimacy  and  allowed  him  to  sit  with  her  for  three 
hours  and  a  half.  And  this,  when  he  had  attacked 
you  in  the  most  disgraceful  fashion  in  print.  Defend 
her  as  much  as  you  please.  It  is  like  you  to  defend 
her.  But  for  my  own  part  I  am  disillusionised.  I 
wish  the  child  happiness  :  it  will  be  many  months 
before  I  shall  feel  able  to  see  her  again.’ 

Mrs.  Holbrook’s  judgment  was  confirmed  by  the 
rest  of  their  circle.  The  three  aunts,  Mr.  Leigh 
and  Monica,  Sir  Lawrence  Arden,  the  Nevills,  all 
agreed  that  Dulcie’s  conduct  showed  an  absence  of 
right  feeling.  ‘I  don’t  know  how  she  could !’  was 
the  comment  of  the  women ;  and  the  men,  though 
more  silent,  judged  her  quite  as  severely.  Even 
in  Bivington  she  met  with  cold  looks  and  con¬ 
temptuous  criticism,  Mrs.  Bogerson  alone  remaining 
faithful. 

Scott’s  story  was  totally  discredited  by  Dulcie’s 
evidence,  and  Balph  left  the  court  with  his  character 
in  respect  to  one  particular  charge  substantially 
cleared.  The  newspapers,  however,  saw  no  especial 
reason  for  remaining  dumb  concerning  facts  which 
already  were  half  revealed.  They  related  at  length 
the  history  of  the  Dendracis  bankruptcy,  the  supposed 
suicide  of  the  head  of  the  family,  the  mysterious  re¬ 
appearance  in  America  of  a  man  greatly  resembling 
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him  to  whom  Ealph  had  acted  the  part  of  ante 
damnee.  They  also  hinted  darkly  at  an  early  scandal 
in  which  Ealph  himself  had  been  involved,  but 
abstained  from  describing  details. 

Ealph  escaped  as  quickly  as  possible  to  London. 
Before  going  he  had  a  meeting  with  Dulcie  which 
made  up  for  all  the  suffering  of  the.last  three  weeks. 
After  many  difficulties  he  succeeded  in  finding  work, 
very  hard  work  it  is  true,  and  miserably  paid,  hut 
his  abilities  were  far  beyond  the  average,  and  his 
nature  not  of  a  kind  to  be  daunted  by  hardship.  At 
the  end  of  six  months  he  had  fought  his  way  into 
a  better  position,  and  was  able  to  return  to  Eivington 
to  claim  the  fulfilment  of  Dulcie’s  promise. 

Dreary  months  those  proved  for  her;  in  some 
respects  the  dreariest  of  her  whole  life,  and  such  as 
she  could  never  endure  to  recall.  Jim  did  not  ‘  wash 
his  hands  ’  of  her  affairs.  On  the  contrary,  he  de¬ 
lighted  in  coming  to  see  her  and  expatiating  on  the 
glories  of  the  Hurst.  Once  he  boasted  that  the 
previous  week  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Nicholas 
and  displayed  the  envelope  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

<  You  didn’t  write  to  ask  for  money  ?  ’  cried  Dulcie. 
‘  Oh,  Jim,  don’t  say  you  did  that.  ’ 

‘  You  are  a  nice  sister,’  retorted  Jim.  ‘  You  stayed 
in  his  fine  house  yourself  for  weeks  and  weeks  and 
came  back  with  any  number  of  new  dresses,  and  now 
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you  pull  faces  at  me  because  I  get  an  occasional 
fiver.’ 

‘  But  after  all  that  has  happened  !  ’ 

‘  What  happened  ?  I  never  exactly  knew.  Did 
he  make  you  an  actual  offer,  Dulcie?  Was  his 
mother  spiteful  about  it  ?  Tell  vie  !  You  might 

•r 

confide  in  your  own  brother.’ 

Dulcie  used  to  twist  her  hands  together  in 
anguish.  Happily,  when  the  day  of  her  marriage 
came,  Jim  was  acting  in  a  little  theatre  in  the  West 
of  England  and  could  not  be  present.  Such  a 
strange  wedding  day !  Only  Mrs.  Rogerson  in 
church,  besides  the  clergyman,  the  verger,  and  an 
aged  crone  engaged  in  dusting  the  pews.  Ralph 
had  secured  a  few  days’  respite  from  labour,  and  Mrs. 
Rogerson,  loyal  to  the  last,  saw  them  off  from  the 
station  in  a  blinding  shower  of  sleet.  She  cried 
when  she  went  home  and  looked  at  the  vacant  place 
her  dear  little  Dulcie  so  lately  had  occupied.  Every¬ 
one  grew  fond  of  Dulcie  who  lived  under  the  same 
roof  even  for  three  days. 

‘  I  hope  he  will  know  how  to  take  care  of  her,’ 
thought  the  kind  creature — ‘  so  delicate,  fragile  and 
young,  and  with  absolutely  no  relatives  of  any  sort 
to  fall  back  upon.’ 

Ralph  did  know  how  to  take  care  of  his  wife. 
The  more  inexperienced  she  was  the  better  he  felt 
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pleased,  because  his  strength  and  savoir  faire  were 
called  into  action.  After  long  years  of  loneliness,  it 
was  almost  too  great  a  joy  to  feel  that  Dulcie  actually 
belonged  to  him  at  last.  Their  home  in  London 
consisted  of  two  rooms,  at  the  top  of  a  hundred  stans, 
small  rooms,  made  comfortable  by  their  own  furniture. 
They  went  out  to  dine  and  prepared  breakfast  and 
tea  for  themselves.  Six  o’clock  was  their  usual  dinner 
hour,  and  then  Ralph  disappeared  to  his  nightly  work. 
What  peace  in  the  thought  that  Dulcie  was  at  home 
expecting  him,  as  he  climbed  those  tremendous  staiis 

about  seven  o’clock  next  morning  ! 

When  the  news  of  her  marriage  reached  the 
Hurst,  Nicholas  wished  to  settle  eight  thousand 
pounds  upon  her,  his  mother,  now  Lady  Arden,  approv¬ 
ing.  Ralph  curbed  his  pride,  and  uttered  no  protest. 
He  could  not  object,  as  the  present  would  secure  his 
little  Dulcie  from  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  But  she 
herself  declined  the  offer,  a  true  instinct  warning  her 
that  the  existence  of  this  money  would  prove  ‘  the 
little  rift  within  the  lute.’  It  was  then  she  wrote 
to  Nicholas  for  the  first  time  in  her  life. 

‘  If  I  am  forced  to  reject  your  kindness,  don  t  be 
hurt  with  me.  You  are  so  generous  I  am  sure  you 
will  see  all  my  reasons.  My  husband  will  neither 
spend  the  money,  nor  allow  it  to  be  spent,  on  things 
for  himself.  I  couldn’t  bear  to  be  rich  while  he  was 
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poor.  He  is  more  good  to  me  than  I  can  say.  My 
only  trouble  is  the  pain  I  caused  you,  the  shocking 
ingratitude  with  which  I  appeared  to  treat  you.  If 
we  could  meet  for  half  an  hour  and  I  could  explain ! 
But  that  is  an  impossible  wish,  and,  besides,  I  might 
not  be  able  to  explain.  Forgive  me  if  you  can,  and 
believe  I  am  not  ungrateful  and  have  never  for  a 
moment  been  cold. 

‘  Your  cousin, 

‘Dulcie.’ 

Nicholas  replied  by  sending  her  a  volume  of 
Matthew  Arnold's  Poems  from  the  library  at  the 
Hurst.  It  contained  his  book-plate,  and  she  re¬ 
membered  having  read  it  with  him  during  one  of 
their  quiet  afternoons  together.  By  accident  or 
design  the  pages  opened  on  three  verses  called  ‘  A 
Question.’  Over  and  over  again  Dulcie  studied  those 
verses,  while  her  longing  that  her  cousin  should  one 
day  be  happy  grew  too  strong  for  words. 

Once  or  twice,  after  coming  to  London,  she  went 
in  the  direction  of  Westminster,  hoping  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  him.  When  at  last  her  efforts  were 
successful,  she  wished  she  had  failed.  He  looked 
years  older  in  the  short  time  that  had  passed  since 
their  last  meeting,  the  lines  in  his  face  were  rigid, 
the  serenity  of  expression,  once  so  marked  a  charac¬ 
teristic,  had  gone.  He  was  changed. 
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By  some  fatality  Balph  came  home  earlier  than 
usual  that  afternoon,  and  Dulcie  found  him  waiting 
her  return,  having  revived  the  fire  and  prepared  tea. 

‘  What  is  the  matter  ?  ’  he  asked  directly  he  saw 
her.  ‘  You  look  tired.  Has  anything  troubled  you  ?  ’ 

‘  I  am  tired,’  said  Dulcie.  ‘  My  cloak  is  too 
heavy,  and  three  omnibuses  came  up  full.’ 

This  was  the  solitary  occasion  on  which  she  de¬ 
ceived  her  husband.  He  was  so  happy  just  then, 
hopeful  with  respect  to  his  work,  rejoicing  in  the 
only  home  life  he  had  ever  known — to  bring  the 
past  to  his  memory  by  mentioning  Nicholas  would 
have  been  an  act  of  wanton  cruelty. 

They  had  lived  in  London  nine  months  when  a 
great  surprise  overtook  them.  Dulcie,  while  sitting 
alone  one  afternoon,  heard  the  frou-frou  of  silk 
skirts  coming  up  the  stairs,  and  very  soon  a  young 
woman,  dressed  in  the  height  of  fashion,  with  a 
pretty  innocent  face,  appeared  in  the  door-way. 

‘You  never  heard  my  name,’  she  said,  by  way 
of  introduction.  ‘  And  it  is  quite  possible  when  I 
explain  who  I  am,  you  won’t  be  much  the  wiser. 
Have  you  ever  heard  your  husband  speak  of  his 
half-sister,  Violet  ?  ’ 

‘  He  has  told  me  about  her,’  said  Dulcie.  ‘  She 
spent  some  holidays  with  him  and - ’ 

<  He  has  told  you !  I  was  afraid  he  wouldn’t 
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remember  me  one  scrap.  I  am  Violet,  and  I  never 
forgot  him,  though  it  is  years  since  we  met.  He 
was  the  sort  of  brother  it  is  impossible  to  forget. 
But  he  went  abroad  and  I  lost  all  trace  of  him,  never 
even  knew  he  had  changed  his  name,  until  the  other 
day.  We  were  coming  from  New  York,  my  husband 
and  I,  and  on  the  boat  we  met  a  man  called  Gibson, 
who  had  known  Ralph  and  had  once  seen  you,  but 
he  didn’t  tell  me  where.  We  fell  into  talk,  and 
when  he  found  I  was  Ralph’s  sister  he  gave  me  the 
history  of  everything— told  me  about  that  dreadful 
trial  and  how  brave  you  had  been,  renouncing  all 
your  friends  for  Ralph.  I  was  so  excited  I  couldn’t 
sleep  properly  that  night  and  the  next.  Mr.  Gibson 
knew  someone  who  knew  someone  else  who  knew 
where  you  were  living,  and  directly  we  reached 
England  I  set  to  work  to  find  you  out.’ 

‘  Ralph  will  be  very  pleased,’  said  Dulcie,  looking 
at  the  pretty  face  under  the  broad-brimmed  hat. 

‘  My  husband  is  an  American,’  continued  Violet. 
‘  We  live  in  San  Francisco.  He  always  promised  I 
should  come  back  to  England  some  day  and  visit  my 
old  friends.  But  such  a  surprise  as  this  we  never 
dreamt  of.  He  was  quite  as  anxious  to  see  you  as  I 
could  be.  After  hearing  that  story  we  both  felt 
certain  you  were  lovely,  and  you  are  !  ’ 

Bulcie  laughed;  Violet’s  admiration  was  so  out- 
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spoken  and  amusing.  When  Ralph  came  home  he 
found  them  already  quite  intimate,  talking  as  if  they 
had  known  each  other  for  years,  and  all  this  time 
Violet  had  never  mentioned  her  husband’s  name.  He 
proved  to  be  a  certain  Colonel  Adams,  twelve  years 
older  than  his  wife,  very  rich,  very  hospitable,  and 
disposed  to  take  an  affectionate  interest  in  the  new 
relatives.  Before  long  Dulcie  felt  sure  her  future 
home  would  be  in  San  Francisco.  Colonel  Adams 
promised  to  find  work  for  Ralph  there.  Violet  was 
eager  they  should  go  back  together.  Ralph  himself 
longed  to  leave  London.  The  grinding  drudgery  of 
the  last  few  years  had  begun  to  tell  upon  his  health, 
and  ties  binding  them  to  England  they  possessed 
absolutely  none.  Even  Jim  was  no  longer  an  anxiety. 
He  had  married  a  lady  with  three  hundred  a  year, 
and  seemed  satisfied  to  live  on  his  wife’s  income 
without  troubling  to  increase  it.  Just  at  the  time 
of  Violet’s  visit  he  had  set  his  heart  on  giving  the 
world  a  true  history  of  his  own  experience  on  the 
stage,  but  complained  that  original  work  was  too 
absorbing,  ‘  a  soul-deadening  occupation.’ 

After  Lady  Arden’s  marriage  she  began  to  think 
of  Dulcie  with  remorse.  It  had  always  been  her  habit 
to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  in  regretting  the  past 
and  recalling  or  inventing  sins  of  omission.  Now 
she  accused  herself  of  having  encouraged  the  friend- 
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ship  with  Ralph,  and  thus  helped  to  bring  about  every 
misfortune  that  followed.  Directly  the  news  of  the 
proposed  journey  reached  her  ears  she  wrote  to 
Dulcie  begging  her  to  call  at  the  hotel  in  London 
where  she  and  Sir  Lawrence  were  staying  for  a  couple 
of  nights,  and  say  good-bye.  It  would  have  cost  too 
great  an  effort  to  visit  her  under  the  same  roof  as 
Ralph,  but  she  tried  to  conceal  this  reluctance  by 
pleading  her  own  fatigue  and  sending  a  carriage  to 
bring  the  visitor  and  take  her  back. 

The  interview  was  painfully  constrained  on  both 
sides.  Lady  Arden  longed  to  ask  if  Dulcie  were 
happy,  but  dared  not.  They  parted  with  great 
reluctance,  neither  having  said  a  single  word  she 
wished  to  say.  Dulcie  cried  a  little  in  the  brougham 
on  the  way  home  and  blamed  her  own  timidity.  She 
was  glad  to  find  Ralph  waiting  on  the  doorstep  when 
the  carriage  stopped.  He  insisted  on  carrying  her 
all  the  way  up  those  hundred  stairs,  which,  to  be  sure, 
were  so  badly  lighted  there  was  small  fear  of  being 
seen  or  recognised.  Their  little  room  looked  very 
cosy,  the  brown  paper  and  string  that  spoke  of 
removal  carefully  hidden  and  supper  ready  on  the 
table.  Ralph’s  fingers  were  amazingly  clever,  having 
been  trained  in  a  school  of  adversity.  He  always 
knew  what  to  do  when  domestic  things  went  wrong, 
and  loved  to  give  Dulcie  the  benefit  of  his  experience. 
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In  the  end,  that  last  evening  on  the  shores  of 
England  contained  more  laughter  than  tears. 

Nicholas  was  in  Rome  when  the  news  that 
Dulcie  had  gone  to  California  reached  him  through 
Jim.  Those  nine  months  since  her  marriage  had 
passed,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  like  a  painful 
dream.  Sometimes  he  fancied  he  could  have  endured 
separation  better  had  he  felt  certain  she  loved  her 
husband  with  all  the  strength  of  which  her  nature 
was  capable.  It  appeared  to  him  that  some  malicious 
feeble  little  sprite  must  have  undertaken  the  guidance 
of  their  destiny.  So  near  had  he  come  to  blessedness, 
so  wrongfully  been  defrauded ;  defrauded  in  a 
manner  which  revolted  his  sense  of  justice  and  jarred 
on  the  highest  instincts  he  owned. 

‘  Pity  impelled  her  to  give  herself  away,’  he 
thought,  and  found  it  in  his  heart  to  curse  the  pity 
that  inspires  such  reckless  waste. 

Dulcie  seemed  the  other  half  of  his  soul,  the  twin 
being  created  for  him  and  him  only.  He  wondered 
whether  without  her  help  there  was  any  hope  of 
accomplishing  work  that  would  endure.  Her 
presence  haunted  him.  Every  book  he  opened, 
every  place  he  visited,  stirred  up  associations,  proved 
in  the  most  unexpected  way  to  be  linked  with  her 
memory.  In  dreams  she  returned  to  him,  free  and 
radiant,  speaking  as  if  they  belonged  to  each  other, 
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as  if  no  barrier  existed.  Ralph  never  appeared  in 
the  dreams,  but  often  a  shadow  would  creep  over 
her  face  and  she  would  begin  to  utter  disconnected 
words.  He  knew  then  that  something  terrible  had 
happened,  but  scarcely  realised  what  it  was.  In 
all  these  ideas  he  was  mistaken.  Dulcie’s  heart 
belonged  to  her  husband.  If  he  could  have  believed 
this,  he  might  have  recovered  from  the  shock  and 
even  struck  fresh  roots  into  life.  But  he  could  never 
bring  himself  to  believe  it. 

For  a  while  he  tried  to  invent  interests  by  becom¬ 
ing  a  politician,  and  failed  in  this  attempt  also,  having 
fallen  on  miserable  times,  when  old  enthusiasms  were 
dissolving  and  new  ones  still  to  create.  Very  few 
of  the  men  he  met  believed  strongly  in  anything,  or 
hoped  for  anything,  or  cared  for  anything.  The 
language  of  apathy  was  on  their  lips.  Not  of  despair, 
for  despair  may  be  the  product  of  intense  but  disap¬ 
pointed  desire.  They  possessed  no  power  even  to 
desire  ardently. 

Since  the  attempt  on  his  life,  Rivington  had 
made  him  her  hero,  but  when  he  returned  and  tried 
to  deliver  speeches  which  would  please  his  audience, 
they  never  pleased  himself.  Once  or  twice  he  called 
on  Hewlett,  whom  he  found  as  mystical  in  his  talk 
as  ever,  perhaps  a  little  less  excited,  less  solitary  in 
his  habits.  Sometimes  with  him,  sometimes  alone, 
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generally  late  at  night,  Nicholas  took  long  walks 
over  the  ground  his  great-grandfather  had  bought  a 
century  before.  He  saw  sights  which  were  unutter¬ 
able,  heard  things  he  could  never  forget.  Very 
rarely  in  the  course  of  his  wandering  did  he  come 
across  troubles  which  money  by  itself  could  cure. 
Silver  and  gold  are  not  the  blessings  most  urgently 
needed  in  this  world.  The  people  whose  acquaint¬ 
ance  he  made,  a  good  deal  mystified  at  first,  ended 
by  supposing  that  he  was  poor,  almost  as  poor  as 
themselves.  Some  asked  advice,  all  were  grateful 
for  kindness,  none  expected  money.  Twice  the 
discovery  that  his  purse  contained  sovereigns 
brought  a  disagreeable  cunning  expression  into  faces 
which  three  seconds  before  looked  open  and  sweet. 

These  experiences  led  him  for  a  while  to  despise 
money ;  afterwards  to  see  that,  like  all  material  things, 
it  plays  a  part  in  the  history  of  human  beings, 
though  never  an  indispensable  one.  The  Kingdom 
of  Christ  was  not  founded  by  millionaires,  yet  it 
triumphed  over  Paganism  and  healed  the  sores  of 
the  ancient  world.  When  Christians  grew  rich  and 
courted  the  favour  of  princes,  they  signed  their 
Church’s  sentence  of  doom. 

Nicholas  pondered  these  things  a  great  deal.  He 
would  have  liked  to  talk  to  Mr.  Nevill  sometimes,  but 
that  shrewd  lawyer  avoided  controversy.  Once,  he 
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and  Nicholas  were  walking  together  and  passed  a 
second-hand  bookstall.  They  looked  at  the  books, 
and  Nicholas,  observing  one  in  particular,  inquired  its 
price.  ‘Two  shillings,  sir,’  said  the  owner.  ‘It  is 
worth  twenty,’  replied  Nicholas.  He  pointed  out 
the  merits  of  the  little  volume,  gave  a  sovereign  to 
the  astonished  bookseller,  and  walked  away. 

‘  You  were  not  bound  to  teach  him  his  trade,’ 
said  Mr.  Nevill.  ‘  Surely  we  may  profit  by  our  own 
hard-earned  knowledge.’ 

‘  He  has  had  no  time  to  study  his  trade,’  said 
Nicholas.  ‘  I  dare  say  he  bought  a  barrow-load  of 
books  and  started  business  on  a  venture.  To  leave 
him  in  ignorance  wouldn’t  have  been  a  brotherly  act.’ 

‘  If  we  are  to  treat  all  men  as  our  brothers  .  .  .  ’ 
began  Nevill,  and  then  stopped  short. 

The  appalling  consequences  of  such  a  mode  of 
action  needed  more  eloquence  than  he  possessed  to 
describe.  When  they  reached  home  this  incident 
was  related  privately  to  his  wTife. 

‘  I  can’t  imagine  how  the  Holbrook  family  ever 
produced  such  a  visionary,’  he  said;  ‘and  yet,  to  be 
sure,  in  regard  to  some  matters  no  one  can  show 
more  conspicuous  sense.’ 

‘  He  is  a  delightful  visitor  in  the  house,’  remarked 
Mrs.  Nevill,  who  adored  Nicholas. 

‘  Oh  yes,  in  private  life,  and  among  men  of  his 
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awn  class  who  would  scorn  to  cheat  him,  his  charm 
of  manner  carries  everything  along  with  it.  But  he 
has  reason*  to  be  glad  his  ancestors  left  him  a 
fortune.  He  would  never  have  made  a  hundred 
pounds  himself.’ 

When  Nicholas  left  off  thinking  and  turned  his 
mind  to  practical  work,  the  shrewdness  inherited 
from  Holbrooks  and  Cottons  served  him  in  good  stead- 
His  business  capacity  always  took  people  by  surprise. 
The  first  decided  thing  he  did  was  to  buy  the  waste 
ground  where  Scott  fired  the  pistol  and  turn  it  into 
a  garden.  The  damp  soil  assisted  his  efforts  nobly. 
Willows  flourished  better  than  he  quite  approved, 
while  shrubs  which  had  the  good  taste  to  like  a  dry 
climate  refused  even  to  shoot.  Seats  were  soon 
placed  in  sunny  corners,  and  fountains  erected  for 
the  use  of  man  and  beast.  The  children  forsook  the 
neighbouring  streets  to  scream  and  play  in  the 
garden  instead,  a  circumstance  which  made  the  lives 
of  dwellers  in  those  streets  infinitely  more  agreeable. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  this  first  venture, 
Nicholas  determined  to  try  another.  He  remembered 
having  heard  Dulcie  speak  of  a  place  called  Potter’s 
Cut,  and  went  to  look  at  it.  Nothing  had  changed 
there  for  years.  Tall  gaunt  houses  with  very  small 
windows  surrounded  a  dank  court  with  gates,  where 
the  sun  could  not  penetrate.  Squalor  and  misery 
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reigned  supreme.  Such  loathsome  walls  he  had 
never  imagined  possible,  sticky  with  dirt,  exuding 
damp  from  every  pore.  Dulcie’s  childish  fancy  had 
pictured  Hell  like  Potter’s  Cut,  and  the  white  faces 
peeping  through  those  slits  of  windows  might  easily 
have  belonged  to  souls  in  torment.  He  managed 
to  get  possession  of  the  houses,  found  with  huge 
difficulty  some  temporary  shelter  for  the  people  he 
ejected,  and  set  architects  and  masons  to  work. 
His  tenants  were  morbidly  suspicious.  ‘  What  will 
the  new  rents  be  ?  ’  they  asked.  ‘  What  harm  is 
going  to  happen  to  us  ?  Does  he  expect  us  to  pay 
half  as  much  again?  Does  he  expect  us  to  pay 
double  ?  Is  it  true  that  seventeen  families  are  to  be 
brought  here  from  Sussex  ?  Is  it  all  done  for  his 
own  people?  Are  women  living  alone  to  be  kept 
out  because  of  the  vote  ?  ’  They  made  sure  Nicholas 
wanted  their  votes  if  nothing  else.  For  twelve 
months  after  peace  was  restored  and  they  had  taken 
possession  of  their  new  rooms,  gloomy  apprehensions 
lingered  in  the  minds  of  a  few. 

The  hideous  court  changed  gradually  into  a 
noble  square,  carpeted  in  the  centre  with  turf.  The 
new  houses  were  dry,  and  strong,  and  cheerful,  but 
most  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  complained  the 
windows  were  too  large.  Their  dread  of  neighbours’ 
eyes  proved  overwhelming.  Nicholas  was  forced 
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out  of  sheer  good-nature  to  put  up  blinds  at  his  own 
expense.  He  laughed  at  this  episode.  His  friends 
thought  it  a  good  sign  when  they  heard  once  more 
that  sweet  ringing  laugh.  Meanwhile  many  people 
watched  his  doings  with  interest.  Some  thought 
he  must  be  a  philanthropist  of  the  semi-professional 
type,  taking  up  works  of  charity  as'  other  men  take 
up  law,  medicine,  or  art.  They  expected  to  find  him 
rather  hard,  very  ‘  doctrinaire,’  and  ready  to  lecture 
all  those  who  occupied  themselves  differently.  It 
was  a  shock  on  meeting  him  to  discover  a  man  of 
varied  tastes,  who  never  spoke  of  his  work  when  he 
could  speak  of  anything  else,  and  gave  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  being  dreamy.  The  old  love  story  was 
passing  out  of  sight.  Most  persons  had  forgotten 
Dulcie,  and  the  one  or  two  who  still  remembered 
thought  of  her  as  an  ignoble  creature  whom  Nicholas 
could  never  have  really  liked. 

At  Cherry  Orchard  things  were  changing.  Anne 
Seaton  died,  Agnes  broke  down  under  the  strain  of 
ceaseless  energy,  and  spent  most  of  her  time  on  an 
Ilkley  couch.  Eva,  thus  left  to  herself,  occupied 
the  days  on  a  new  plan.  She  gathered  young 
people  of  her  own  position  around  her,  became  more 
than  ever  a  receptacle  of  their  interests,  and 
abandoned  the  village  to  the  curates.  Monica 
dismissed  many  lovers,  until  one  came  who  sue- 
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ceeded  in  taking  her  heart  by  storm  and  carried  her 
off  in  triumph  to  his  home  in  Northumberland. 
Nicholas  felt  glad  when  the  successful  siege  was 
over.  Her  sweet  grave  face  troubled  his  peace,  and 
yet  he  dared  not  think  of  her  except  as  a  very 
sympathetic  and  congenial  friend.  The  old  wound 
was  not  healed.  It  throbbed  at  the  least  touch, 
therefore  had  not  even  begun  to  heal.  Still,  when  she 
was  out  of  sight,  he  missed  Monica. 

Lady  Arden  looked  very  happy  and  wonderfully 
handsome.  Her  desire  that  Nicholas  should  fall  in 
love  increased  every  year.  While  he  remained 
solitary  a  sense  of  having  treated  him  unfairly 
troubled  her ;  very  much  as  his  own  conduct 
towards  Monica  troubled  him.  But  Monica’s  mar¬ 
riage  had  eased  his  burden,  and  poor  Lady  Arden 
feared  she  would  carry  her  load  to  the  grave. 

By  degrees  the  Hurst  saw  its  owner  less  fre¬ 
quently.  His  whole  heart  went  out  to  the  people  on 
the  Bivington  estate,  not  because  they  were  more 
interesting  in  themselves  than  the  Sussex  tenants, 
but  because  their  need  was  so  desperate. 

At  last  the  decisive  moment  came — came  quietly 
as  it  always  does,  heralded  by  other  moments  of 
which  we  in  our  blindness  take  no  particular  ac¬ 
count.  There  were  many  corners  on  the  Holbrook 
property  as  bad  or  worse  than  Potter’s  Cut.  He 
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needed  money,  not  to  dispense  in  charity  but  to 
discharge  a  debt  of  honour.  During  a  long  term  of 
years  the  rent  of  the  ground  had  helped  to  feed  him, 
clothe  him,  pay  his  bills  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  and 
support  his  home  in  luxury.  He  wished  to  return 
it  now  with  accumulated  interest  to  those  pale-faced 
dull-eyed  men  and  women  whose  lives  had  suffered 
blight  in  consequence  of  his  own  prosperity. 

Far  away  in  San  Francisco  Dulcie  was  cutting 
roses  from  a  wonderful  bush  in  her  garden,  one 
which  looked  a  blaze  of  splendour  the  whole  summer 
through  and  deserved  the  name  Ralph  had  bestowed 
on  it :  ‘  The  Burning  Bush.’  She  let  some  of  the 
flowers  fall  on  a  tiny  boy  in  a  white  frock  who  held 
his  pinafore  up  to  receive  them  and  said  :  ‘  More, 
more.’ 

‘  Have  you  seen  this,  Dulcie  ?  ’  asked  Ralph, 
coming  quickly  over  the  grass  with  an  English 
paper  in  his  hand.  ‘  Your  cousin  has  sold  the 
Hurst.’ 

‘  Sold  the  Hurst !  ’  cried  Dulcie. 

The  words  sounded  like  an  echo  of  an  old,  half- 
forgotten  conversation.  Do  spoken  words  ever  really 
die  ? 

‘  Yes,  he  has  sold  the  Hurst.  Amd  he  has  bought 
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the  waste  piece  of  ground  where  Scott  fired  at  him 
and  turned  it  into  a  public  garden.’ 

‘  A  garden  !  ’  said  Dulcie.  ‘  Oh,  then,  my  dream 
was  true !  I  dreamt  of  that  waste  ground  three 
months  ago,  and  in  the  dream  I  saw  it  as  a  garden. 
How  strange  !  I  thought  I  touched  lilacs  and  the 
wind  blew  a  cluster  of  guelder  roses  against  my 
cheek.  This  is  very  strange.’ 

‘  And  the  Potter’s  Cut,’  continued  Ralph.  ‘  Do 
you  remember  Potter’s  Cut  ?  He  has  bought  that 
awful  place,  pulled  down  the  houses,  made  the  court¬ 
yard  healthy,  and  never  asked  a  farthing  additional 
rent.  They  say  he  means  to  acquire  more  and  more 
property.  Those  ghastly  streets  we  knew  will  soon 
be  a  story  of  the  past.’ 

Dulcie  set  down  her  basket  of  roses  and  read  the 
account  for  herself,  while  shadows  chased  each  other 
across  her  dress.  The  little  boy  thrust  his  curly  head 
for  a  moment  between  her  eyes  and  the  paper,  pre¬ 
tending  to  read  also.  She  saw  by  her  husband’s 
face  how  deeply  his  feelings  were  stirred. 

‘  Do  you  think  I  may  write  ?  ’  he  asked  at  last. 
‘  Will  it  seem  an  intrusion  ?  He  is  too  noble  to 
be  contemptuous.  But  he  might  think  that  in  my 
case  silence  was  best.  I  want  to  tell  him — some¬ 
thing  that  has  been  on  my  soul  and  conscience  for 
a  year.’ 
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‘  Write  to  him  !  ’  implored  Dulcie.  ‘  He  will  be 
glad,  I  know.  When  you  have  written,  and  he  has 
answered,  every  painful  memory  will  disappear. 
They  will  all  vanish  like  the  nightmare  streets  on 
the  swampy  land.’ 

The  sun  went  down  that  night  in  a  blaze  of 
glory.  Dulcie  sang  her  little  boy  to  sleep  and  put 
him  in  his  crib.  When  she  came  back  Ralph  had 
already  written  to  Nicholas.  Then  they  watched 
the  moonlight  play  over  their  garden,  making  even 
common  things  look  wonderful,  while  she  thought 
of  that  other  garden  far  across  the  ocean  which  her 
spirit  had  visited  in  a  dream. 
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